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A  GOOD  INHERITANCE 


"Let  us  now  praise  famous  men, 

And  our  fathers  that  begot  us. 

The  Lord  hath  wrought  great  glory  by  them 
Through  his  great  power  from  the  beginning. 


.  .these  were  honoured  in  their  generations, 

And  were  the  glory  of  their  times. 

There  be  of  them,  that  have  left  a  name  behind  them, 

That  their  praises  might  be  reported. 

And  some  there  be,  which  have  no  memorial; 

Who  are  perished,  as  though  they  had  never  been; 

And  are  become  as  though  they  had  never  been  born; 

And  their  children  after  them. 

But  these  were  merciful  men, 

Whose  righteousness  hath  not  been  forgotten. 

With  their  seed  shall  continually  remain  a  good  inheritance, 
And  their  children  are  within  the  covenant.  " 
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E  PLURIBUS  UNUM 


You  whose  eyes  are  upon  these  words,  are  one  HARMON  representing  the 
many  as  a  product.  E  pluribus  unum  fits  the  family  as  it  fits  the  Union.  The  blood 
of  many  hundreds  of  family  lines  has  mingled  over  a  period  of  more  than  300  years 
in  this  America  of  ours  to  make  your  blood  what  it  is  today. 

Harry  Stillwell  Edwards,  one-time  poet  laureate  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  is 
best  remembered  as  author  of  that  inimitable  tale,  The  Journeys  of  Aeneas 
Afncanus .  However,  as  now  I  write  this  introduction  to  our  family  history,  I  am 
thinking  of  another  of  his  stories,  titled  The  Tenth  Generation. 

It  has  to  do  with  an  aged  man  of  great  wealth  who  called  upon  a  mature  lawyer 
of  uncommon  wisdom  to  tell  him  how  he  could  pass  on  his  fortune  to  a  descendant 
ten  generations  m  the  future.  His  counsellor  did  not  turn  to  the  statute  books  for 
his  answer.  Instead  he  invoked  geometrical  progression  to  point  out  that  the  blood 
of  1024  persons  would  be  pulsing  through  the  heart  of  a  tenth  generation,  lineal 
descendant  of  his  questioner. 


Mam  Street  and  skid  row--  country  club  and  gas  house- -the  pool  room  and  the 
"Y"--all  elements  in  the  community  would  contribute  to  the  makeup  of  the  tenth 
generation.  Therefore,  concluded  the  lawyer,  "you  can  only  endow  that  tenth 
generation  and  those  heirs  between  him  and  you,  by  endowing  the  whole  generation 
to  which  your  living  son  belongs.  Only  in  this  way  may  you  stand  a  chance  to  bene- 
tit  the  thousand  and  twenty-four  who  are  to  produce  the  boy  of  the  year  2177  and 

the  generations  of  your  blood  and  his  blood  to  precede  him.  Do  not  let  the  converging 
lines  of  heredity  that  are  to  unite  in  that  far-away  namesake  of  yours,  and  the 
children  ahead  of  him,  flow  to  him,  to  them,  through  ignorance  and  the  crimes  born 
of  it.  Ten  generations  of  God-loving  beings,  sound  of  mind,  body  and  soul,  and 
full  of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  would  give  us  back  Jesus  Christ  on  earth!  And  that  is 
just  the  way  He  will  come- -the  product  of  His  own  laws.  " 


It  so  happens  that  this  compilation  of  mine  spans  precisely  ten  generations  of 
our  Harmon  family  in  America.  So  members  of  the  tenth  generation  have  in  their 
veins  the  blood  of  Scarboro,  Maine's  John  Harmon  (I)  and  of  1023  other  persons! 

Figure  this  out  for  yourself,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  Arabic  figures  are  for 
people  and  the  Roman  numerals  for  generations  from  I  to  X:  2(1)  -  4(H)  -  8(111)  - 
1 6(IV)  -  32(V)  -  64 (VI)  -  1 28 (VII)  -  256(VIII)  -  512(IX)  -  1024(X).  There  you  have  it! 

There's  enough  in  our  background  to  make  us  proud  and  plenty  to  stimulate 
the  practice  of  the  virtue  of  humility.  One  point  seems  crystal  clear.  We  Harmon 
men  have  known  how  to  pick  good  wives  as  mothers  of  the  clan  through  successive 
generations  of  blood  transfusions  - -Roberts ,  Simpson,  Hasty  and  York  in  Maine; 
the  Kings  from  Baltimore  and  Leicestershire,  England;  the  Stuarts  of  Baton 
Rouge,  Natchez,  the  Cape  Fear  River  area  of  North  Carolina  and  Scotland;  the 
Calvits  of  the  Natchez  country,  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  France;  the  Gayles 
of  South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  the  British  Isles;  the  Howes,  Peales,  Blands  and 
Chesebroughs  of  Mississippi,  Virginia,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts 
and  England;  and  the  Banks -Bruce-Overton-Bell-Cain  combination  from 
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Virginia  and  Mississippi.  It  is  thus  that  we  have  wonderfully  enriched  our  lives 
and  our  line  in  the  past.  To  Harmon  sons  of  today  and  tomorrow,  my  admonition 
is:  Go  thou  and  do  likewise!  Let  it  be  truthfully  said  of  you  that  your  finest 
accomplishment  was  persuading  a  good  woman  of  sound  body,  alert  mind  and 
sterling  character  to  be  your  teammate  for  life. 

In  1920,  Artemas  C.  Harmon  of  Washington,  D.C.,  published  his  266-page 
edition  of  The  H?.rmon  Genealogy  (comprising  all  branches  in  New  England). 

This  was  printed  by  Gibson  Bros.  ,  Inc.  ,  of  Washington  and  contains  the  records 
of  over  5000  Harmons,  including  (l)the  Scarboro,  Maine,  branch  to  which  we 
belong;  (2)  the  Saco  and  York,  Maine,  branch,  of  which  the  famous  Indian  fighter 
Colonel  Johnson  Harmon  was  a  member  (see  Whittier's  poem,  "Mog  Megone  . 

"With  Indian  blood  on  his  English  sword, 

Steals  Harmon  down  from  the  Sands  of  York 
With  hand  of  iron  and  foot  of  cork"); 

(3)  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  branch,  with  a  large  number  of  descendants  spelling 
their  name  Harman  (Jud son  Harmon-Governor  of  Ohio  1909-13  — and  Mrs.  Grover 
Cleveland  belonged  to  this  branch) ;  and  (4)  the  Braintree,  Mass.,  branch,  (descen¬ 
dants  of  Nathaniel  Harmon— born  in  1  640  and  probably  the  fir  st  Harmon  born  m 

America) . 

The  book  also  refers  briefly  to  descendants  of  George  Harmon  of  Maryland. 

From  my  treasured  copy  of  The  Harmon  Genealogy,  I  have  brought  forward  in 
capsule  form  the  biographical  information  about  the  first  four  generations  of  our 
Scarboro,  Maine,  line  — John  (I),  Samuel  (II),  John  (III),  and  Daniel  (IV). 

On  pages  18-19,  I  found  listed  the  ten  children  of  the  Revolutionary  War  sol¬ 
dier,  Daniel  Harmon,  including  Zebulon(V),  with  the  lone  comment  that  "Zebu- 
Ion  married  Mary  King  of  Baltimore,  Md.  " 

The  descendants  of  Daniel's  other  offspring  are  listed  for  several  generations 
on  pages  38-41,  77-80,  112-1  13.  But  there  is  no  other  reference  to  Zebulon  or  to 
his  descendants.  Zebulon  had  left  New  England,  married  Mary  King  in  Baltimore 
and  gone  west,  first  to  Kentucky  and  then  to  Missouri.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  assemble  the  available  information  about  him  and  his  descendants  in  our  direct 
line  for  another  five  generations. 

All  Harmons  to  whom  copies  of  this  compilation  are  going  have  Zebulon  Har¬ 
mon  as  their  common  ancestor  in  generation  V.  Stated  another  way,  the  Harmons 
now  living  (I960)  who  are  directly  concerned  with  this  assembled  information  have 
Zebulon  Harmon  as  their  great-grandfather  (VM-my  own  generation)  or  as  great- 
great-grandfather  (IX)  or  as  great-great- great-grandfather  (X) „ 

We  are  indebted  to  Zebulon's  son,  Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon  (VI)  to r  turning 
over  to  his  children  important  material  about  the  family  which  he  obtained  in 
1867  on  a  trip  to  Washington  where  he  talked  with  kinsmen  of  the  Scarboro  branch. 
The  "family  record"  he  then  prepared,  dated  April  25,  1867,  is  the  genealogical 
link  to  Artemas  Harmon’s  volume,  published  in  1920,  upon  which  he  and  othei 
New  Englanders  had  been  working  for  nearly  50  years. 
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OUR  FAMILY  NAMES 


Advertisements  for  Calvert  whisky  in  slick  paper  magazines  always  amuse  me. 
Vast  sums  have  been,  expended  to  identify  "Calvert11  with  "Men  of  Distinction.  "  In 
fact,  the  first  Calverts  were  "calf-herders"  for  landlords  of  feudal  estates.  This 
is  certainly  no  discredit,  but  there's  "a  right  smart  distance"  between  the  facts 
and  the  ad-writer  !s  concept  of  a  "Man  of  Distinction.  " 

Many  long  years  before  1600  when  a  descendant  of  a  migrant  from  England  to 
Ireland,  named  George  Calvert,  was  given  the  title  "Lord  Baltimore,"  serfs  on 
feudal  estates  and  the  vast  majority  of  all.  persons  in  Britain.,  were  christened 
with  a  single  name  -  "George"  or  "William"  or  "Thomas",  etc.  One  day,  on  a 
manorial  estate,  or  in  a  tax  collector's  office,  when  the  confusion  between  several 
"Georges"  reached  the  point  of  absurdity,  a  landlord  or  sheriff  in  some  locality 
described  one  "George"  as  George,  the  calve-herd  (whence  George  Calvert), 
another  who  cured  hides  as  George  the  tanner  (whence  George  Tanner),  and  a 
third  whose  thatched  cottage  was  located  adjacent  to  the  local  gaol  or  jail,  as 
George  atta  gaole  (whence  George  Gayle). 

When  surnames  came  into  more  or  less  general  use  in  England  four  or  five 
centuries  ago,  their  origins  were  many  and  varied.  Four  of  the  more  important 
types  of  family  names  which  emerged  were; 

(1)  Occupational  names  (Tanner,  Weaver ,  Smith,  Tailor ,  Gardiner ,  Driver , 
Calvert,  etc.  ); 

(2)  Place  names  -  towns  or  villages  from  which  persons  had  come  or  in 
which  they  lived,  or  identifying  place  symbols  within  the  village.  The 
historic  Bruce  family  of  Scotland  stemmed  from  a  Robert  de  Brus 
who  came  with  William  of  Normandy  from  the  French  town  of  Brieuse. 

W  illiam  -  over  -  the  -  town  -  that  is,  the  William  whose  home  was  over  on 
the  other  side  of  town,  became  William  Overton,  John  Brook  had  a 
cottage  by  the  stream,  and  John  del  Bank  lived  on  the  river  bank. 

Similarly  with  Hill  and  Dale,  Wood  and  Forest  and  a  host  of  others. 

(3)  Nicknames  or  names  related  to  personal  characteristics  (Richard  de 
Budde  -  "the  Beetle"  or  "the  swelled  one",  whence  Richard  Budd.  So 
too:  Thomas  Long,  William  Short,  John  Brown,  or  Black  or  White.  ) 

(4)  Surnames  based  upon  "Son  of".  Important  prefixes  include  "Mac", 

"Fitz"  and  the  Welsh  "ap"  which  gradually  merged  with  the  Christian 
name  so  that  ap-Hugh  has  become  Pew  and  ap-Robert  is  now  Probert. 

The  family  name  of  David  Livingstone  was  originally  "McLeay"  but 
Scottish  Highlanders  were  not  very  popular  when  they  moved  to  the 
Lowlands,  hence  "son  of"  became  the  suffix  "stone"  for  this  family  ^ 

Similarly,  my  grandson/s  name,  Jameson,  was  originally  "MacKames" 

or  "MacJames"  in  the  Highlands. 

Of  course  the  suffix,  added  to  the  greatest  number  of  Christian 
names  is  "son",  viz.  Richardson,  Johnson,  Williamson,  etc.  From 
other  languages,  immigrants  to  America  brought  various  versions  of 
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"son  of.  "  In  Spanish  it  is  "ez",  viz.  Martinez;  in  Armenian  "ian",  viz. 
Mamoulian;  in  Hebrew  "ben'1.,  viz.  Ben-Gunon,  and  1  Abou-ben  Adam. 
in  Polish  "wiecz",  viz. the  author  Henry  Smkiewiecz;  in  Greek  "pulos", 
viz.  Mitropulos,  and  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  "sen",  viz.  the  Danish 
sculptor  Thorwaldsen. 


Over  1000  volumes  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  deal  with  this  fascinating 
subject  of  our  names.  For  years,  the  most  common  single  reference  book  was 
probably  Bardsley;  Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Names.  Then  in  1958  a 
British  scholar,  P.  H.  Reaney,  published  A  Dictionary  of  British  Surnames,  366  pp. 
He  started  his  study  as  a  hobby  while  spending  long  nights  as  a  fire  watcher  during 
World  War  II  bombings.  Dr.  Reaney  had  access  to  quantities  of  ancient  documents, 
recently  printed.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  H.  L.  Cannon  s  Great  Roii  of 
the  Pipe,  26  Henry  HI,  edited  in  1918.  The  Office  of  Clerk  of  the  Pipe  was  in 
existence  as  early  as  1455  A.  D.  Sheriffs  and  other  minions  of  the  King  sent  in 
their  accounts  rolled  up  and  inserted  in  "pipes"  as  protective  covers.  Then  the 
Office  of  the  Exchequer  followed  through  with  the  auditing.  The  "Great  Roll  of 
the  Pipe",  prepared  in  the  2,6th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III,  was  filed  away 
for  centuries.  Its  publication  in  1918  provided  a  vast  store  of  information  about 
surnames  in  early  use.  For  those  specially  interested  in  Huguenot  or  Scottish 
family  name s ,  see:  Family  Names  of  Huguenot  Refugees  to  America ,  compil ed  by 
Mrs.  James  M.  Lawton  for  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America.;  Some  Scottish  Sur  - 
names  Black,  G.  F. 


A  Chicago  lawyer,  who  is  an  outstanding  American  authority,  Eisdon  G.  Smith, 
m  The  Story  of  Our  Names,  195  0,  Harper  &:  Bros.  ,  points  out  that  the  Chinese 
were  the  first,  to  have  hereditary  family  names.  Available  records  span  more 
than  2000  years.  The  patricians  of  Venice  adopted  hereditary  surnames  during 
the  10th  and  11th  centuries  and  the  practice  spread  gradually  through  western 
Europe  but  during  feudal  times  was  largely  restricted  to  the  nobility  .  The 
Church  was  interested  only  in  a  Christian,  or  baptismal  name.  Popes  and  bishops, 
kings  and  queens  continue  to  choose  one  official  name  from  among  their  string 
of  baptismal  names  (viz:  Pope  John  XXIII;;  Elizabeth  II). 


In  Britain  the  Norman  conquest  resulted  in  a  major  upheaval.  After  his 
victory  over  the  Saxons  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings  in  .1066,  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy  ("the  Conqueror"  or  "the  Bastard",  either  title  is  correct)  claimed 
all  the  land  of  Britain  by  right  of  descent  and  held  it  all  by  right  of  conquest. 

He  granted  huge  areas  "in  fief"  to  his  nobles  and  they  in  turn  to  their  vassals 
or  sub-tenants  until  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  stood  the  great  mass  of  Saxon 
serfs,  bound  to  the  land  as  laborers.  (A  few  doughty  Saxon  warriors  resisted 
so  valiantly  in  forest  and  fen  that  William  later  recognized  them  as  "thegns" 
and  confirmed  their  land  holdings  as  "in  fief"  to  him.  My  wife  s  family  (Harwood) 
claim  one  of  these  thegns,  the  intrepid  warrior  Here  ward,  as  ancestor.  There 
were  also  a.  large  number  of  "hay-wardens"  keeping  the  cows  out  of  the  meadows 
reserved  for  hay  on  feudal  estates  while  the  Calverts  were  tending  the  calf 
herds!  Modern  versions  of  "hay-warden"  are  Hayward.,  Haywood  and  pe r. haps 
also  some  Harwoods. 
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Soon  after  the  Conquest,  William  ordered  a  great  inquest  or  census.  Informa¬ 
tion  thus  secured  was  brought  together  in  108  6  in  Domesday  Book,  which  listed 
the  hereditary  names  of  the  lay  tenants -in-chief  (barones)  and  a  few  Saxon  "thegns” 
but  referred  usually  to  sub -tenants  by  Christian  name  only.  See  Encyclopaedia 
B rittanica,  VII,  pp.  514-15;  see  also:  Ballard,  The  Domesday  Inquest,  1906,  an 
excellent  summary 0  In  the  law  courts  the  judges,  along  with  other  officials, 
spoke  Norman  French;  the  persons  at  the  bar,  usually  Saxons  or  Scots,  spoke 
English  or  Gaelic;  the  clerks  and  other  keepers  of  records  along  with  the  church¬ 
men  used  Latin.  Also  a  relatively  few  baptismal  names  were  bestowed  upon  a 
large  number  of  individuals.  To  reduce  the  resultant  confusion,  the  custom 
gradually  emerged  -  faster  in  some  areas  than  in  others  —  of  adding  a  second  iden¬ 
tifying  name  to  the  baptismal  name.  As  other  generations  followed,  the  patro¬ 
nymic  tended  to  become  hereditary. 

Today  there  is  certainly:  >no  dearth  of  family  names  in  the  U0S„A0  Eleven  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  surnames  are  in  use.  With  the  aid  of  an  "electronic  brain,"  James 
V.  Haggerty,  analyst  for  the  Social  Security  Administration,  recently  completed 
a  name  study  which  may  save  that  agency  a  million  dollars  per  year.  (See 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Aug.  9,  1958,  pp.  37,  83-4:  "You  Are  On  This  List.")  Our 
new  "Book  of  Numbers"  is  in  six,  thick  volumes.  Near  the  top  of  the  list  is  the 
At  family— f<ne  of  the  rarest  — and  at  the  end  is  Zywcznski.  Aside  from  the 
colossal  totals  listed  under  Smith,  Jones,  Johnson,  etc.  ,  there  are  404,  040  with 
the  surname  of  Allen,  404,  07  0  with  the  name  of  Young,  301, 819  named  King, 

28  9,  693  named  Hill  and  266,  051  named  Lee. 


There  are  28  families  named  Alas  and  27  named  Alack,  1161  named  Double 
and  244  tagged  T rouble.  There  are  persons  burdened  with  such  surnames  as 
Cheap,  Joker,  Moron,  Ape „  Skunk,,  Ghoul ,  Boob,  Slob ,  Hell,  Dam ,  Quit,  Pont, 

W ont ,  Bill iqus  ,  Barefoot ,  Sinner  and  Swill.  Most  of  these  modern  outrages  can 
be  topped  however  by  the  atrocities  inflicted  centuries  ago  on  foundlings  left  out¬ 
side  the  doors  of  churches  and  monasteries  in  Britain.  For  example,  the 
Parish  Records  of  Warbleton  list  infants  baptized  under  the  names  of  Flie  For¬ 
nication  and  Agne s  Houdy -Doudy .  The  Calendar  of  Coroners  Rolls  of  the  City  of 
London  (1300-1378)  lists  Robert  le  Sot  and  William  Badneighbor .  And  to  cap  the 
climax  there  were  in  one  English  parish  two  brothers  bearing  the  names  Praise- 
God  Barebones  and  If-Christ-had-not-died-for-you-you-had  -  been-  damned  Bare - 
bones.  Acquaintances  of  the  latter  naturally  shortened  his  name  to  Damned 
Barebones . 

Now.  .  .  .after  sufficient  "conditioning"  to  make  all  and  sundry  persons 
attached  in  any  way  to  the  Harmon  family  tree,  reasonably  satisfied  with  family 
and  baptismal  names  they  bear,  it  seems  appropriate  to  set  down  available  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  surname  HARMON  and  others  such  as  KING,  STUART, 
GAYLE  and  CALVIT  of  interest  to  most  of  the  recipients  of  this  volume.  Much 
of  the  information  which  follows  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Reaney,  P,  H.  ; 

A  Dictionary  of  British  Surnames ,  hereinafter  referred  to  simply  as  "Reaney" 
with  a  page  number. 
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HARMON,  HARMAN,  HERMAN,  HERMON 


Reaney  agrees  with  Bardsley  and  other  authorities  that  the  name,  in  its  various 
forms  and  spellings,  originally  referred  to  "army  man,"  or  "soldier."  Reaney, 
p.  155  says  as  to  the  derivation:  "Old  French  Herman(t),  from  Old  German  Hari- 
man,  Here (e)man-war rior 0"  Early  English  uses  of  the  surname,  listed  by  Reaney 

include : 

(a)  Hermannus,  dapifer  1101-1125,  St.  Benet  of  Holme  (Norfolk  Record  Society 
II,  IIIo) 

(b)  Alexander  filius  Hermanm,  1191s  Pipe  Rolls  of  Surrey. 

(c)  Willelmus  Hermanns,  1141-49,  St.  Benet  of  Holme  (Norfolk  County). 

(d)  Robert  Hereman,  1196,  Pipe  Rolls  of  Norfolkn 

(e)  William  Heremond,  1296,  Subsidy  Rolls  of  Sussex  (SussexRec0  Soc.  10,  1900). 

( f )  John  Harman,  1327,  Subsidy  Rolls  of  Suffolk. 

As  of  July  1956,  according  to  J.  Le  Fay,  Assistant  Director,  Social  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration,  (Letter  to  F.S.H.  dated  Nov.  18,  1959)  account  numbers  had  been 
issued  to  35,158  persons  whose  names  start  with  the  six  letters  H-A-R-M-O-N  (in¬ 
cluding  Harmond,  Harmony,  etc.)  and  to  8,120  persons  with  names  starting  with 
Harman.  Since  117,358,888  persons  had  social  security  numbers,  it  appears  that  in 
the  total  population,  the  number  with  Harmon-Harman  surnames  today  is  60,000  to 
65,000.  Therefore  Artemas  Harmon"  s  estimate  appearing  on  a  later  page  that  there 
are  more  than  100,000  persons  in  the  U.S.  A.  named  Harmon-Harman  is  too  high. 

STUART,  STEWART,  STEUART,  STEWARD 

Next  to  Harmon,  the  surname  of  greatest  importance  to  the  largest  number  of 
individuals  receiving  copies  of  this  volume  is  Stuart..  Except  for  the  Lurtons,  all 
other  individuals  sketched  herein  are  descendants  of  John  Wesley  and  Frances  Eve¬ 
line  Stuart  Harmon.  Many  of  us  have  Stuart  names,  of  which  I,  for  one,  am  very 
proud.  The  last  of  the  Stuart  kings  of  Scotland  were  probably  a  bad  lot.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  took  dreadful  beatings  at  Marsden  Moor  and  Flodden  Field.  Yet  even  today 
there" s  hardly  a  Scot  who  utters  the  words  "Flodden  Field"  without  an  audible  sigh, 
and  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie"  is  still  a  name  to  conjure  with. 

In  the  "Stuart  Chapter,"  (pp.  187-216)  our  family  history  is  traced  for  26  gen¬ 
erations  to  "Waltero,  filio  Alani,  meo  dapifero."  In  1158,  Walter,  son  of  Alan,  was 
"senescal"  or  "dapifer" —that  is,  the  steward  of  Malcolm  IV,  King  of  Scotland.  Copy 
of  the  charter  granted  in  1158  A.  D.  confirming  the  hereditary  title  is  reproduced  in 
the  Stuart  Chapter,  pp.  192-193. 

As  Reaney  (p.  307)  points  out,  "The  (Lord  High)  Steward  of  Scotland  was  the  first 
officer  of  the  Scottish  King.  .  .with  control  of  the  royal  household,  great  adminis¬ 
trative  powers,  and  the  privilege  of  leading  the  Scots  into  battle.  " 

G.  F.  Black,  Surnames  of  Scotland,  New  York,  1946,  says  that  the  final  "t"  is 
Scottish  and  that  the  spelling  Stuart  was  in  use  as  early  as  1429,  although 
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it  was  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  popularized  the  French  spelling  "Stuart.  "  Black 
records  use  of  "Steuart"  in  the  year  1504  A.  D. 

GAYLE,  GALE 


Three  sources  are  illustrated,  the  first  says  Reaney  p.  128:  "Chiefly  no  doubt 
from  Old  English 'gal  Tight,  pleasant,  merry,  wanton,  licentious  T  But  also  from 
the  central  French  form  of  Old  German  'walo*  (see  wale). 

(a)  Gualo  legatus,  12  19,  Assize  Rolls  of  Yorkshire  (Selden  Society  56,  1937); 
(York.  Arch.  Soc.  44,1911). 

(b)  Galo,  1230  (Rotuli  Litterarum  Clausarum,  2  Vols.  ,  1833-44,  Nantes). 

(c)  Ibert,  Alicia  Gale,  1202,  Assize  Rolls  of  Lincoln  (Lines  .  Rec.  Soc.  22  ,  1926) 

1275,  Subsidy  Rolls  of  Worcestershire  (Selden 

Soc.  53,  1934) 

(d)  William  le  Gal,  1285,  Assize  Rolls  of  Essex  (E.  C.  Furber,  Essex,  Sessions 

of  the  Peace,  1953). 

(e)  Juliana  le  Gale,  1327,  Subsidy  Rolls. 


The  second  usage,  says  Reaney  p.  128,  is  "identical  with  modern  French  'Gail'- 
gay,  joyous,  from  the  simplex  of  gaill-ard  (Galliard).  Example  cited: 

(a)  Robert  le  Geil,  1186,  Pipe  Rolls  (Wo). 


As  to  the  third  usage,  Reaney  says  p.  128:  "The  modern  surnames  represent 
the  Norman  pronunciation  of  Old  Norman  French  gaiole,  gaole,  Middle  English 
gay(h)ole,  gayll(e),  gaile  surviving  in  the  official  "spelling  "gaol"  but  replaced  in 
pronunciation  by  the  Old  French  jaiole ,  Middle  English  jaiole,  jayle  -  at  the  gaol  - 
jailer.  Exi  aples: 


(a)  Philip  de  la  Jaille,  1208  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Hampshire) 

(b)  William  ate  Gaole,  1317  (Assize  Rolls  of  Kent) 

(c)  Thomas  del  Gayle,  1365  (Register  of  the  Freemen  of  York  (Surtees  Soc. 


(d)  Robert  de  Gale  ,  1402  A.  D.  (ibid). 


96,  102,  published  1897-1900). 


Bardsley:  A  Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Names,  used  the  Poll  Tax  Lists 
of  Yorkshire  (1379)  as  a  gold  mine  of  information.  One  can  easily  imagine  local 
collectors,  after  extracting  scarce  shillings  from  reluctant  payers,  having  an 
equally  hard  time  trying  to  identify  for  the  record  the  various  Toms,  Dicks  and 
Harrys  of  the  district.  Perhaps  the  local  gaol  or  jail  was  much  in  his  mind,  in 
the  light  of  his  experiences.  At  any  rate,  we  find:  Johanna  del  Gaylle,  1379,  Poll 
Tax  Yorkshire,  p.295;  Agnes  del  Gaylle,  1379  (page  142),  Johannes  del  Gayle’, 

1379  (ibid);  and  Willelmus  Gayle,  1379  (ibid).  And  in  1696  the  St.  Mary  Aldermary 
(London)  at  page  35  records  the  marriage  of  Edward  Fewtrill  and  Martha  Gale. 


Vll 


CALVIT  ( Calvet) 


French  Huguenots  came  to  America  in  considerable  numbers  after  the  revo¬ 
cation  in  1685  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  which  bad  protected  their  status  during  the 
century  which  followed  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 1  s  Day,  1512.  The  Calvets 
were  in  this  honorable  and  honored  Protestant  group.  Calvin  and  Calvet  both  came 
into  use  in  this  country  and  both  spellings  are  found  in  the  Natchez  records.  In 
1710,  the  first  name  appearing  on  the  ''’'List  of  Tithable  Persons",  m  the  V e at t£v 
Book  of  King  William  Parish,  Manakintown,  Va.  was  Jean  Calver  (Calvet)  See: 
vITMlg.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.  Vol.  XI,  p.  301.  The  name  is  often  confused  (erroneously) 
with  Calvert.  The  latter  as  indicated  above  stems  from  the  English  "Calve -herd.  " 

KING 


Americans  numbering  301,819  have  the  surname  King.  Relatively  few 
claim  royal  descent  and  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  claimants  could  prove  it. 

Use  of  King  as  a  surname  stemmed  chiefly  from  two  sources:  nicknames 
and  a  carry  over  from  roles  played  by  amateur  actors  in  mediaeval  folk  plays 
staged  at  the  church  or  on  the  village  green.  The  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary, 

3rd  edition,  1955,  p.  1086  cites  an  example  of  the  latter  usage  in  the  year  165  6. 
One  can  easily  imagine  a  group  of  villagers  chatting  in  a  tavern  and  trying  to 
pinpoint  the  particular  "John"  whose  exploits  some  story  teller  was  describing. 
When  one  of  the  group  threw  in  the  question:  "Which  John  are  you  talking  about?  ", 
the  story  teller's  reply  has  a  modern  ring:  "Oh  you  know  -  the  fellow  who  played 
the  king  last  spring  at  the  festival."  Thus  evolved  J ohn- who -played -king,  whence 
John  King.  Also  the  local  yokel  who  threw  his  weight  around  came  to  be  called 
"the  king"  just  as  today's  sobriquet  would  be  "the  big  shot.  " 

Reaney ,  p.  190,  refers  to  Old  English  cyning,  cyng  'king',  a  nickname  from 
the  possession  of  kingly  qualities  or  appearance.  Also  a  pageant  name,  one  who 
had  acted  as  king  in  a  play  or  pageant,  or  had  been  "King  of  Misrule"  or  'king' 
of  a  tournament.  Dr.  Reaney  cites  the  following  early  usages  ot  King  as  a 
surname: 

(1)  King,  1201,  Curia  Regis  Rolls,  Cambridgeshire;  1219  (ibid)  Surrey. 

(2)  Mar  iota  filia  King,  1259  Court  Roils,  Abbey  of  Ramsey,  Huntingdonshire. 


As  a  nickname,  the  following  examples  are  cited: 

( T  Aelwin  se  Cyng,  1050-  107  1,  Devonshire  G.  Tengwik,  Old  English 

Bynames,  Uppsala,  1938. 

(2)  W'lfric  Ching,  c.  1130,  E.  Ekwall,  Early  London  Personal  Names, 

Lund,  1947. 

(3)  Geoffrey  King,  1177,  Pipe  Rolls,  Cambridgeshire. 

(4)  Juliana  la  Kinges,  1275,  Subsidy  Rolls,  Worcestershire;  1285, Assize 

Rolls,  Essex. 


King  pin,  kingfisher,  king  fern,  king  pine  and  numerous  other  words  and 
phrases  shed  additional  light  on  usage  of  "king.  "  Also,  since  1563  the  most 
important  card  in  the  deck  of  playing  cards,  except  the  ace,  has  been  the  king 
and  for  centuries  the  king  has  been  an  important  figure  in  the  game  of  chess. 


vm 


Through  intermarriage  with  Harmons  and  Harmon  descendants,  COPE  and 

BUDD  are  surnames  of  special  interest  to  a  substantial  number  of  persons  whose 

sketches  appear  later  in  this  volume.  The  following  information  relates  to  these 
surnames. 


COPE 

The  O^ord  Universal  Dictionary,  supra,  p.  391  lists  the  word  "Cope"  under 
eight  different  meanings  or  variations.  The  first  and  most  important  "a  long  cloak 
°r  caf>e’  1745  A.  D.  ;  specifically  a  cape  or  tippet  of  ermine,  worn  by  doctors  of 
divinity  on  special  occasions  at  Cambridge  after  1798.  Also  in  ecclesiastical 
usage,  "a  cope  was  a  vestment,  made  out  of  a  semi-circular  piece  of  cloth,  worn 
by  churchmen  in  processions.  " 

"Cope"  as  a  verb  came  to  mean  "to  exchange",  "to  barter",  hence  a  "copeman" 
was  a  dealer  and  a  "caper"  one  who  made  capes  or  copes. 

Reaney,  p.  60,  states  that  the  Old  English  Cape,  Middle  English  Cope,  referred 
to  "a  long  cloak  or  cape"  and  that  the  word  was  in  use  as  early  as  1205  A.D.  Cope 
is  said  to  be  the  normal  development  with  Cape  the  early  form  retained  in  the 
north  of  England.  Reaney  cites  two  examples  of  early  usage  as  a  surname: 

(a)  Ailward,  Walter  Cape,  1 190  (Pipe  Roll  of  Kent). 

1221  (Assize  Rolls  of  Gloucestershire). 

(k)  Walter,  Maud  Cope,  1275  (Rotuli  Hundredorum,  2  Vols.  1812-1818).  See 

also  Subsidy  Rolls  of  Worcestershire  (Wore.  Hist.  Soc.  ,  4  Vols.  1893-  1902), 

It  also  appears  from  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary,  supra,  that  as  early  as 
1575  A.D.  a  "coper"  or  "couper"  was  the  name  given  to  the  person  who  cut  or 

sharpened  the  talons  and  beaks  of  falcons,  trained  hawks  used  widely  for  hunting 
in  mediaeval  times. 


BUDD 

Reaney,  p.  51,  states  that  "the  Old  English  Budda,  from  the  Old  English  word 
budda  "  a  "beetle"  is  not  recorded  in  independent  use  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
but  may  have  been  used.  "Beetle"  is  a  frequent  schoolboy  nickname.  The  root 
meaning  of  "budda"  is  "to  swell"  as  in  bud  and  the  nickname  may  denote  a  fat, 
corpulent  individual,  as  in  the  first  example,  "  which  follows: 

(a)  Br lhtmerus  Budde,  "pro  densitate  sic  cognominatus "  ("so  called  because 

of  his  thickness")  c.  1025  A.D.  ,  Cambridgeshire,  (G.  Tengwik,  Old 
English  Bynames,  Uppsala,  1938) 

(b)  L,eofwinus  Budda,  1135,  Oxfordshire. 

(c)  Ralph  Budde,  1170  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Hampshire). 


IX 


PERSONS  WHO  MARRIED  HARMONS  OR  CHILDREN 
OR  GRANDCHILDREN  OF  HARMON  MOTHERS 


PERSONS 

WHO  MARRIED  HARMONS  Page 


Banks,  Jessie  Bruce 

Berry,  _ _____  ^ 

Brown,  Lincoln  Palmer  56 

Cholet,  Albert  101 

Cline,  Jacob  Cecil  100 

Cope,  Sion  Smith  59 

Curry,  Allen  101 

Eskridge,  Julia  Harriett  5  3 

Foss,  Abigail  4 

French,  Mary  Ann  143 

Harwood,  Lucile  Waverley  119 

Hasty,  Mary  4 

Hayes,  Mary  116 

Howe,  Juliet  Peale  74 

Hoyt,  Abigail  4 

James,  Grace  Miriam  135 

J ame  s on ,  J ohn  Franklin  II  138 

King,  Mary  6 

Lamar,  Rebecca  111 

Lurton,  Lycurgus  L.  15  3 

McKinney,  Curtis  B.  100 

Mixon,  Mary  CJaiborne  12  6 

Moncrief,  Winfred  S.  93 

Palmer,  Jean  Ray  136 

Roberts,  Sarah  1 

Ruble,  Grace  113 

Saunders,  Anna  S.  69 

Simpson,  Mercy  3 

Stuart,  Frances  E.  19 

York,  Sarah  6 


FAMILY  NAMES  OF  MARRIED 
DAUGHTERS  OF  HARMONS 


PERSONS 

WHO  MARRIED  CHILDREN 


OF  HARMON  MOTHERS  Page 


Budd,  William  Henry  Jr.  106 

Lee,  Theresa  (Moncrief)  145 

Lipscomb,  E.  Wadsworth  102 

Neff,  Seth  Jo  128 

Owen,  Mary  F.  (Lurton)  156 

Reynolds,  Joseph  129 

Richardson,  Floy  (Cope)  104 

Singleton,  Arthur  Glen  129 


PERSONS  WHO  MARRIED 
GRANDCHILDREN  OF 
HARMON  MOTHERS 


Adams,  Betty  Jane  U4 

Britt,  Frances  Marie  133 

Eluin,  Yvonne  Maria  128 

Leuenberger,  Robert  132 

Moore,  Virginia  Graves  134 

O'Neal,  Elise  132 

Richardson,  Margaret  W.  159 

Taylor,  Norma  Jean  133 

Van  Deventer,  Horace  159 

Wramp,  Audrey  Allegra  130 


Berry,  Caroline  Matilda  H.  15 
Brown,  Mary  Bettie  H.  56 

Cholet,  Willie  Eskridge  H.  101 

Cline,  Clara.  Belle  H,  100 

Cope,  Clara  Belle  H.  59 

Jameson,  Virginia  H«  138 

Lurton,  Sarah  Ann  H.  154 

McKinney,  Annie  Frances  H.  100 
Moncrief,  Irene  Banks  H.  12  4 


v  *“ 
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GENERATION  I 


JOHN  HARMON  ( I ) 3  described  in  the  Harmon  Genealogy  (page  5)  as  "the 
original  American  ancestor  of  the  Scarboro,  Maine,  Harmons  was  born  about 
165  0  and  about  lb 7?  married  Sarah  Roberts,  daughter  of  William  Roberts  of 
Oyster  River  (now  Durham,  N.  H.  ).  The  first  mention  of  this  John  Harmon 
appears  in  the  court  files  of  York  County,  Maine:  "July  9,  1667,  John  Harmon, 
servant  of  John  Symons,  was  presented  for  swearing  two  oaths.  " 


He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Narragansett  Fort  fight  with  the  India.ns ,  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1675.  Walter  Goodwin  Davis  thus  describes  it  (The  Ancestry  of  Lydia 
Harmon,  ( 1755 -  1836),  Boston,  Stanhope  Press ,  1924,  Chap.  IV,  p.  12): 

'Aroused  by  the  constantly  increasing  attacks  on  frontier  farms  and 
villages,  and  seriously  alarmed  by  the  massacre  of  the  'Flower  of  Essex1 
at  Bloody  Brook,  the  New  England  government  determined  to  strike  a 
crushing  blow  at  King  Philip  and  the  hostile  tribes.  Accordingly  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  Massachusetts,  Plymouth  and  Connecticut  troops  joined  forces 
for  an  attack  on  the  stronghold  of  the  Narragansetts ,  a  large  fort,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  swamp  and  a  barrier  of  tree  trunks  (now  a  place  called  South 
Kingston,  R.  1.  )„  The  battle ,  beginning  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
December  19th,  was  hard  fought  and  costly  to  the  English,  but  resulted  m 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  fort's  defenders  and  its  destruction  by  fire.  .  . 

The  fact  of  John  Harmon's  service,  rests  on  the  grant  of  land  made  many 
years  later  to  him  and  other  Narragansett  fight  veterans  by  the  Mass, 
government.  " 

In  1734,  at  an  advanced  age,  he  sold  to  Phineas  Jones  of  Falmouth.: 

'All  the  Right,  Title  and  Interest  in  any  of  ye  Lands  Granted  to 
the  Narregansett  Solgers  or  that  may  or  shall  hereafter  be  granted 
by  ye  General  Court  to  ye  sd  Narregansett  Soldiers  which  belongs 
to  ye  sd  Harmon  by  virtue  of  his  being  in  the  Narragansett  Warrs.  ' 

York  County  Deeds  XVII:30.  " 

On  October  12,  1676,  less  than,  a  year  after  the  victory  at  Narragansett, 
John  Harmon's  name  appears  in  a  list  of  Hampton  and  Salisbury  soldiers  at 
Black  Point  Garrison,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Tippen  or  Tappan,  when  the 
Indians  were  victorious.  Harmon  Genealogy,  p.9„  The  names  were  listed 
in  various  categories  as  follows: 

"In  ye  Garrison,  "then  the  names;  "Living  within  Muskett  shot  of  ye 
Garrison,  "  then  the  names;  "Hampton  ana  Salisbury  Soldiers,  in  ye  hutts 
without  ye  Garrison,  but  joining  it,  "  then  the  names  including  'John 
Herman1;  and  finally  "a  list  of  ye  names  of  those  yt.ware  prest  by  virtue 
of  Capt.  Hawthorne's  order  to  be  for  ye  service  of  ye  Garrison  of  ye 
inhabitants,  aforesaid.  " 

Apparently  during  a  parley  with  100  Indians,  who  appeared  at  the  Garrison, 
most  of  the  inhabitants  managed  to  escape  westv/ard  to  the  towns  of  Wells  and 
Portsmouth,  before  the  surrender.  John  Harmon  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
these  fortunat.es,  for  in.  1677  he  was  granted  land  in  Wells,  Maine.  He  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  at  Wells, 
Nov.  16,  1677. 


1 


John  Harmon  moved  with  his  family  to  Scarboro,  Maine  in  1726  and  his  de 
scendants  are  referred  to  as  "The  Scarboro  Branch"  of  the  Harmons.  Listings 
of  his  descendants  for  200  years  require  133  pages  in  the  Harmon  Geneaog^. 
Even  then  it  is  incomplete  since  only  five  of  the  nine  (1920)  generations  of  the 
Zebulon  Harmon  twig  of  this  huge  branch  are  included.  My  objective  has  been  to 
trace  this  "twig"  which  is  still  growing  through  ten  generations  (  1959)  = 


On  June  26,  1728,  John  Harmon  is  listed  as  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Scarboro.  His  17  34  conveyance  of  land  has  been  men¬ 
tioned.  He  probably  died  sometime  after  1742.  (Harmon  Genealogy,  p.  H)  This 
hardy  ancestor  seems  to  have  reached  an  age  of  85-90. 


The  following  information  about  "our  home  town"  of  Scarboro,  Maine,  is 
quoted  from  the  Harmon  Genealogy: 


"SCARBORO,  Cumberland  County,  (originally  York  County),  Me.  , 
situated  on  the  sea  coast,  midway  between  Portland  and  Saco,  was  first 
settled  by  John  Stratton  at  Stratton  Island,  prior  to  1631.  In  1631  it 
was  granted  to  Capt.  Thomas  Cammock,  a  nephew  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  probably  obtained  for  him  a  grant.  He  received  1500 
acres,  between  Black  Point  and  Spurwink  river,  from  the  Plymouth 
Council,  but  soon  sold  his  grant  and  went  to  the  West  Indies  where  he 
died  Sept.  1643. 

"The  town  of  Scarboro  was  the  sixth  in  the  state  to  organize,  and 
during  the  17th  century  was  one  of  the  principal  business  centers  of 
the  sta.te  of  Maine.  Being  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  it  is  a  noted 
summer  resort  on  account  of  its  fine  beach  for  bathing.  .  .  .  The  town 
was  named  for  Scarboro  in  England.  " 


When  Artemas  Canfield  Harmon  visited  Scarboro  in  1919,  he  found  that  the 
population  of  some  2200  had  remained  constant  for  150  years.  In  1800,  Scar¬ 
boro  contained  25  families  of  Harmons,  averaging  eight  to  a  family.  In  1840 
some  25  families  of  the  Scarboro  branch  were  living  in  and  around  Eaton,  N.H. 
and  in  1860  Portland,  Mr.  listed  17  of  these  Scarboro  Harmon  families.  A 
large  number  went  west  in  the  California  gold  rush  (1849-50). 


The  Dunstan  River  has  become  a  mere  trickle  compared  to  the  stream 
300  feet  wide  on  which  our  ancestors  built  and  launched  large  three-masted 
schooners  in  the  seventeen  and  early  eighteen  hundreds.  The  old  King  house 
in  which  William  King,  first  governor  of  Maine,  was  born  was  not  taken  down 
until  1915.  Both  Scottow’s  Hill,  where  Governor  King  built  his  home  and 
Dunstan  Landing,  center  of  the  ship  building,  are  near  Harmon's  Mill  and 
Harmon's  Landing,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  map  reproduced  here  from  the 
Harmon  Genealogy,  p.  6. 


-  2  - 


YORK  COUNTY  (Maine)  DEED. 

“To  all  People  to  whom  these  presents  shall  Come,  that  I  John  Harmon 
(  do  Send  Greeting.  Know  ye  that  I  ye  said  John  Har- 
John  Harmon  J  mon  of  ye  Town  of  Wells  in  ye  County  of  York  in  ye 
to  his  son  j  Province  of  Mass.  Bay  in  New  England  for  and  in  Con- 
l  sideration  of  ye  love  good  Will  and  affection,  which  I 
bear  towards  my  well  beloved  Son  Samuel  Harmon  Now  living  in  ye  Town 
of  Wells,  husbandman  have  given  granted  and  by  these  presents  do  Absolute¬ 
ly  give  grant  unto  my  sd.  Son  Samuel  Harmon  his  heirs  Exrs.  Admrs.  halfe  my 
sd.  Land  lying  and  being  in  ye  Township  of  Wells  containing  100  acres  of 
Upland  butting  upon  Mr.  Wheelwright’s  land  and  So  runs  up  into  the  Coun¬ 
try  Twenty  poles  in  breadth  till  ye  100  acres  be  Accomplished  with  5  acres  of 
Meadow  lying  at  Merryland  And  after  my  decease  do  give  unto  my  sd.  Son 
Samuel  Harmon  his  heirs  ye  other  halfe  of  My  sd.  Upland  and  Hadow  Lying 
and  being  in  ye  Township  of  Wells  and  County  aforesd.  To  have  and  to 
hold  all  ye  sd.  land  as  afore  Mentioned  unto  ye  sd.  Samuel  Harmon  his  heirs 
Exrs.  Admrs.  forever  In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  Set  my  hand  and 
Seal  this  thirty  day  of  April  in  ye  thirteen  year  of  ye  reign  of  our  Soveraign 
Lady  Anne  of  Great  Brittaine  ffrance,  Ireland  Queen  and  ct.  Anno  Dorn. 
1714.” 


Signed  Sealed  and  Delivered  John  Harmon  (A  seal) 

In  ye  presence  of  us  his  J:H  mark. 

James  Wiggins. 

James  Tanner. 

York  sc  Wells  Deer,  ye  18,  1717. 

The  Within  Named  John  Harmon  personally  Appeared  before  me  ye 
Subscriber  One  of  his  Majestys  Justices  of  ye  peace  for  sd.  County  and  Ack¬ 
nowledged  this  Instrument  or  deed  of  Gift  to  be  his  Act  and  deed. 

John  Wheelwright. 

Recorded  According  to  ye  Original  Feby.  25th.  1717-8. 

p  Jos.  Hamond  Regr. 


2- a. 


GENERATION  II 


Six  ch  ldren  were  born  to  John  and  Sarah  Roberts  Harmon  in  Wells,  Maine, 

before  their  move  to  Scarboro.  These  were  ( 1)  John,  born  Dec.  27,  1681,  who 

married  L^dia  Fernald,  (2)  Sarah,  born  May  16,  1684;  (3)  Samuel,  our  direct 

ancestor,  born  June  15,  1686;  (4)  Mary,  born  May  2,  1690,  (5)  William,  born 

l’  1699’ .  Wh°  married  Margaret  Nichols;  and  (6)  Nathaniel,  born  Feb.  1, 
i/UZ  who  married  Hannah  Goodale  Aug.  16,  1730. 

,  .  IniJ14’  When  SOn  Samuel  was  28,  his  father  John  deeded  100  acres  of  land  to 
him.  This  interesting  document  from  Harmon  Genealogy,  D.  10.  is  renrorinced  on 
the  preceding  page.  - 

M  _SAMUEL  HARMON,  II  (John  I),  born  June  15,  1686,  Wells,  Maine,  married 

W  L  Tn"  ,Tclter  Goodwin  Davis  saYs  "Stimson  ")  March  19,  1707.  She  was 
•p,  ”  a  0°  ’  683  31  Ipswlch’  Mass.  Her  parents  were  George  and  Alice 

Phillips  Simpson,  who  were  married  July  22,  1676.  Samuel  Harmon  purchased 
several  large  tracts  of  land  at  Scottaway  Hill  in  Scarboro,  Me.  ,  built  a  mill  on 
the  river  there,  known  as  Harmon's  Mill  and  settled  at  the  place  in  1728.  He 
ecame  a  comfortable  land  owner,  a  representative  of  the  section  and  resided 
there  until  his  death.  He  died  prior  to  1757,  for  in  that  year  his  widow  gave  a 
ee  covering  certain  dower  rights  to  the  representative  of  Francis  Sayer.  York 

175S9  XXXVI:5'  She  was  Probably  the  widow  Harmon  who  was  buried - 


amuel  Harmon  s  land  deals  included  purchase  in  1716  of  a  farm  of  150  acres 
from  Col.  Samuel  Brown  of  Salem  at  Ogunquit,  with  farmhouse,  orchard,  thatch- 
banks  and  an  island  of  thatch,  (York  Deeds  VIII:2  1 3;X:  72)  and  the  sale  in  1724  to 
John  Storer  of  a  quarter  of  a  mill  "on  Merry  Land"  river  and  a  quarter  share  of 

100  acres  of  timberland  with  all  his  rights  in  the  falls,  streams  and  cutting  privi¬ 
leges  .  (YorkJOeeds  XU:  16).  8  p 

His  move  to  Scarboro  in  1728  followed  the  purchase  of  a  500  acre  farm  from 
Samuel  Penhallow  on  the  Scarboro  river  near  Dunstan  (York  Deeds  XII-78) 

°,e^,t,ra,nffc,t"°ns  are  ^corded  in  York  County  Deeds  XIV;27  l;XIII:62-63,  190, 
217,  222, 241,256,  XV:  27,  36,  41,  44,  262-263;  XVI:204,  224;  and  XVIL224. 

Artemas  Canfield  Harmon,  author  of  the  Harmon  Genealogy  1920)  He- 
iqV,e7re'  address  at  the  Harman  Reunion,  heldTt  Harman,  W.  Va.  Aug.  27, 

we),  v  b  !!  a‘  l6ngth  40  a  StUdy  by  Hon'  John  Newton  Harman  of  Taze- 

,  ,  ’  a'  of  Adam  Harman,  German  emigrant,  his  brothers  Jacob,  Mathias 

l^nls  rf  T  d6SCendantS  lived  in  Va  •  West  Va.  ,  Kentucky  and  the  Caro- 
mas.  These  Harmans  are  no  kin  to  our  family. 

In  his  address  (Remarks  on  Harmon  History,  1927 , 25pp,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  card  C  S  71  .  H  287  -typewritten)  Artemas  Harmon  included  the  following 
about  one  of  Samuel  Harmon's  great  grandsons  who  is  not  in  our  direct  line. 

This  was  Captain  Allison  Harmon,  born  in  Scarboro  in  1774  and  known  as  "The 
Strong  Man  of  Maine": 
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"In  early  life  Allison  followed  the  sea.  He  was  medium  in  height  with 
shoulders  that  measured  nearly  three  feet  across  and  he  weighed  nearly 
250  pounds .  It  is  said  that  he  could  lift  a  ship's  anchor  that  could  not  be 
moved  by  six  ordinary  men  and  toss  it  overboard.  He  could  also  lug  an 
anchor  weighing  1600  pounds  and  turn  over  a  piece  of  southern  pine  that 
nine  negroes  could  not  move.  His  wrists  were  double  the  size  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  man's  wrists  and  his  neck  the  size  of  an  ordinary  man's  body.  In 
later  life  he  became  insane,  and  at  last  his  neighbors  captured  him  and 
put  him  in  a  strong  cage  they  had  built  to  keep  him  in.  The  above  stories 
about  Allison  Harmon  were  told  by  people  who  knew  him  and  are  probably 
correct.  He  left  descendants  who  were  normal.  "  For  more  stories,  see 
Harmon  Genealogy,  p  37. 

In  this  same  address,  Artemas  Harmon  estimated  total  number  of  Harmons 
living  in  the  United  States  in  1927  as  100,  000.  He  refers  to  305  families  listed 
in  the  census  of  1790  by  states  as  follows:  Mass.  -25,  Maine-37 ,  Vermont-27, 

N.  Y.  -  18,  Conn.  -  12,  N.  J.  -5,  Pa.  -63  (mostly  Harmans),  Va-  and  W.  Va.  -65 
(mostly  Harmans ) ,  Md.  -  12 ,  N .  Car  .-23,  S.  Car  .-18. 

Samuel  and  Mercy  Harmon  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters:  Mercy,  born 
1710;  Samuel,  born  1711;  Sarah,  born  1713;  John,  our  third  generation  an¬ 
cestor,  born  1716;  William,  born  1719;  James,  born  1721;  Esther,  born  1723; 
and  George,  born  1730. 


GENERATION  III 

JOHN  HARMON,  III  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  was  born  in  Wells,  Maine  in 
1716.  He  married  three  times:  (1)  Mary  Hasty,  Dec.  2,  1742,  who  bore  him 
four  children  prior  to  her  death  Dec.  10,  1753;  (2)  Abigail  Tibbets  Foss, 
widow  of  Joseph  Foss,  who  died  Dec.  24,  1759;  and  (3)  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hoyt 
Harmon,  daughter  of  John  and  Lettice  Hasty  Hoyt  and  a  widow  of  his  cousin, 
William  Harmon. 


Davis,  in  his  Ancestry  of  Lydia  Harmon,  supra,  says  that  following  John's 
third  marriage,  he  was  indicted  in  the  April,  17  61  term  of  York  County  Court 
for  the  extraordinary  crime  of  marrying  his  deceased  wife's  niece. 

"for  that  the  said  John  did  at  Scarboro  aforesaid,  sometime  in  the  month 
of  July  last,  wickedly  presume  to  marry  one  Elizabeth  Harmon  of  the  same 
Scarboro,  his  first  wife's  sister's  daughter.  .  .against  the  peace  in  evil 
example  to  others.  " 

No  record  of  a  trial  is  found  and  "the  case,  possibly  the  result  of  some 
local  jealousy  or  long  forgotten  quarrel,  was  apparently  not  pressed.  " 

Davis  then  continues  his  narrative  as  follows: 

"Harmon  lived  at  Scarboro  as  a  yeoman  until  1779,  when  after  selling 
his  land  on  Harmon's  Lane  and  his  share  in  the  Vaughan  mill  to  George 
Moses,  (Cumberland  County  Deeds  -  formerly  York  County ,  XI:  19 3),  he 
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purchased  from  John  and  Jane  Stewart  a  farm  of  100  acres  on  Sebago 
Lake  at  Pearsontown  or  Standish  Neck,  known  as  lot  46  in  the  town 
plan»  (Cumberland  County  Deeds  X:396).  He  had  previously  sold 
his  land  on  the  county  road  in  Scarboro  and  other  mill  shares  to 
William  Hasty,  his  brother-in-law,  in  1750  and  1763.  (Cumberland 
County  Deeds  11:517;  111:101).  - 

"The  Harmon  family  were  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  this  newly 
opened  district  and  it  seems  certain  that  they  passed  the  first  years 
of  their  residence  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  cabin 
and  the  house  that  replaced  it  have  now  (1927)  disappeared,  but 
houses  built  by  John  Harmon's  sons  and  grandsons  still  stand  within 
the  bounds  of  the  original  farm.  „  Both  John  Harmon  and  his  third 
wife  were  living  in  1799  when  she  was  received  into  full  communion 
at  the  First  Church  in  Standish.  ,f 

Our  chief  interest  is  in  John  Harmon's  children  by  his  first  wife,  Mary 
Hasty.  ^  These  were  Abigail,  born  Jan.  8,  1744-died  young;  Daniel,  soldier 
in  the  American  Revolution  and  our  fourth  generation  ancestor,  born  April  13, 
1747;  John  S.  ,  born  May  10,  1749;  and  Abigail,  born  Nov.  1,  1753. 

Davis,  (Supra,  p.  Ill)  has  the  following  to  say  about  Mary  Hasty's  family: 

"Daniel  Hasty  and  his  family  were  of  the  great  number  of  Protestant 
Irish  of  Scottish  descent,  who  emigrated  to  America  early  in  the  18th 
century  and  settled  in  New  England  and  the  southern  colonies.  The 
Hastys  lived  at  Portsmouth  and  Rye,  N.  H.  from  1721  to  1732,  the  head 
of  the  family  being  seldom  mentioned  in  the  records.  In  the  rare  in¬ 
stances,  he  is  given  the  prefix  of  respect,  as  in  the  Book  of  Inven¬ 
tories  where  'Mr.  Daniel  Hasty'  is  listed,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Portsmouth  and  in  the  tax-list  of  1730,  where  'Mr.  Hasty's  man'  is 
mentioned.  There  is  no  further  indication  that  he  was  more  than  a 
fairly  prosperous  yeoman,  however.  He  received  a  grant  from  the 
proprietors  of  Barrington  on  Sept.  26,  1726. 

"Daniel  Hasty  was  admitted  a  proprietor  of  Scarborough  in  1.7  39.  He 
was  buried  Aug.  13,  1756.  In  1721  his  wife's  name  was  stated  to  be 
Mary  but  her  surname  does  not  appear.  She  died  Feb.  8,  1758.  Their 
daughter,  Mary,  baptized  Sept.  10,  172 1  in  Portsmouth,  married 
John  Harmon  of  Scarborough  Dec.  2,  1742.  (Her  intention  to  marry 
Robert  Patterson,  Jr.  of  Biddeford,  had  been  published  Aug.  1,  1741.  )'< 
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GENERATION  IV 


DANIEL  HARMON,  IV  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  son  of  John  and 
Mary  Hasty  Harmon,  was  born  April  13,  1747  in  Scarboro  and  married  Sarah 
York,  March  19,  1768.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Joanna  Skillings 
York!  born  in  1742  and  died  Oct.  28,  1832.  The  Harmons  were  admitted  to 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Standish,  formerly  Pearsontown,  Feb.  14,  1775. 
Daniel  Harmon  enlisted  in  1775  and  served  in  the  American  Revolution  as  a 
corporal  in  Captain  Samuel  Whittemore's  Company  of  Gorham  in  Colonel 
Reugen  Fogg's  Regiment  of  Mass,  militia.  He  was  in  action  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y 

Artemas  Harmon,  in  his  Harman,  W.  Va.  address  in  1927,  stated  that 
f ’about  25  Harmons  of  the  Scarboro  branch  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
enlisting  from  Mass,  which  then  embraced  the  state  of  Maine.  These  men 
served  at  Boston,  Morristown,  Saratoga  and  Valley  Forge,  many  enlisting 
for  three  years.  "  After  his  return  home,  Daniel  and  his  family  lived  in 
Standish  until  about  1794  when  they  moved  to  Durham.  He  is  reported  to 
have  died  on  the  same  date  as  his  wife,  Oct.  28,  1832. 


GENERATION  V 

ZEBULON  HARMON,  V  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I), 
was  the  ninth  of  ten  children  born  to  the  Revolutionary  soldier  Daniel 
Harmon  and  Sarah  York  Harmon.  He  was  named  for  his  mother's  uncle. 
So  was  Zebulon  York,  her  nephew,  a  lawyer  in  Louisiana  and  one-time 
editor  of  the  Concordia  (Louisiana)  Intelligencer,  who  told  John  Wesley 
Harmon,  VI,  the  history  of  the  name  Zebulon  when  the  two  cousins  were 
both  living  in  Louisiana. 

Zebulon's  brothers  and  sisters  were:  Mary,  Francis,  Susannah, 
Daniel,  Jr.  ,  Lydia,  John,  Robert,  Sarah  and  Hannah.  Mary,  the  oldest, 
was  born  in  1769;  Robert,  the  seventh  child,  in  1786.  The  Harmon 
Genealogy,  p.  19,  gives  no  date  for  the  birth  of  Zebulon,  who  as  number 
nine  was  probably  born  about  1790. 

The  only  reference  to  our  ancestor  is  the  one  line  on  page  19,  listing 
Zebulon  between  Sarah  and  Hannah  with  the  notation  that  he  "married 
Mary  King  of  Baltimore,  Md.  "  Zebulon's  son,  John  Wesley  Harmon,  VI, 
after  his  1867  visit  to  Baltimore  and  Washington,  stated  in  his  family 
record  report  dated  April  25,  1867,  that  his  parents,  Zebulon  and  Mary 
King  Harmon,  were  married  at  Baltimore,  January  14,  1816;  that  the 
first  child,  Zebulon,  Jr.  ,  was  born  Dec.  13,  1817,  and  died  in  March, 
1818;  and  that  the  next  baby,  Isaiah,  was  born  in  1819.  John  Wesley 
was  born  Feb.  12,  182  0  at  Augusta,  Kentucky,  his  sister  Sarah  Ann  in 
1823,  and  his  sister  Caroline  Matilda  Thare,  April  2,  1826. 
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Mary  King,  our  maternal  ancestor,  was 
1786,  so  her  husband  Zebulon  was  her  junior 
from  Maine  met  his  mate  in  Baltimore,  we  d 


born  in  Leicestershire, 
by  two  or  three  years, 
o  not  know. 


England,  in 
How  the  man 


Rev.  Nolan  B.  Harmon  (VII)  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon  (VI)  and  a 
grandson  of  Zebulon  (V)  and  Mary  King  Harmon,  attended  the  Methodist  General 
Conference  m  Baltimore  in  1898.  While  there  he  met  and  was  entertained  by 
several  King  relatives  whose  names  he  gave  me  over  30  years  ago.  These  in¬ 
cluded  a  Dr.  John  T.  King  of  Eutaw  Place,  Baltimore,  whose  father,  also  a 
Dr.  John  T.  King,  was  born  in  1848.  Also,  a  Mrs.  Ijams,  whose  maiden  name 
was  King  and  whose  husband  for  a  long  time  was  treasurer  of  the  B.  &  O. 
Railroad,  gave  a  dinner  party  for  thirty  in  Rev.  Nolan  B.  Harmon's  honor 


In  1956,  with  the  aid  of  my  30-year  old  pencilled  notes,  I  checked  the 
Baltimore  telephone  directory,  wrote  to  the  Dr.  John  T.  King  of  Eutaw  Place 
whose  name  I  found  therein,  and,  under  date  of  August  11,  1956,  received  a 
gracious  letter  from  Dr.  King,  saying  he  had  some  family  letters  from 
William  Firmadge  of  Leicester,  England,  to  William's  sister  Ann  Firmadge 
King  (Mrs.  Thomas  King  of  Baltimore)  in  which  William  referred  with  satis¬ 
faction  to  news  of  niece  Mary  King's  marriage  to  Zebulon  Harmon.  Dr.  King 
thoughtfully  sent  me  several  letters  from  Zebulon  and  one  from  Mary  King 
Harmon  to  her  brother  John  in  Baltimore,  which  have  helped  materially  to 

give  form  and  substance  to  ancestors,  who  otherwise  would  have  continued  to 
be  mere  names  on  a  genealogical  chart. 


From  Dr.  King  there  came  also  the  following  information  about  the 
Firmadge  and  King  families  of  Leicestershire,  England.  William  Firmadge, 
who  was  born  in  the  early  seventeen  hundreds,  had  a  son,  William  Firmadge 
( 1756-  1836)  and  a  daughter  Ann  (  1758  ?  -  1836).  Son  William  was  a  well-to-do 
architect  and  builder  and  was  mayor  of  Leicester  about  1809.  He  and  his 
second  wife,  Susanna  Nedham  Firmadge,  are  the  subjects  of  a  large  memorial 
window  in  Scraploft  Church  in  Scraploft,  near  Leicester. 


Sister  Ann  Firmadge,  born  after  1756,  married  Thomas  King,  son  of  John 
King  of  Hinckley,  a  town  in  Leicestershire.  Thomas  and  Ann  Firmadge  King 
came  to  Baltimore  in  1797  from  Heather,  Leicestershire.  Their  daughter 
Mary,  born  in  1786,  in  Leicestershire,  was  30  when  she  married  Zebulon 
Harmon  (V)  of  Scarboro,  Maine,  in  1816  in  Baltimore.  Her  sister  Elizabeth, 
brother  John,  and  other  younger  brothers  and  sisters  are  registered  as 
baptized  in  Heather  church. 


Mary's  brother,  John  King,  carpenter  and  ship's  joiner,  was  the  father 
of  the  Dr.  John  Theodore  King  whom  Rev.  Nolan  Harmon  met  in  1898  and  the 
grandfather  of  the  Dr.  John  T.  King  with  whom  I  made  contact  in  1956.  My 

great  grandmother  Mary  King  Harmon  was  the  great  aunt  of  my  current  King 
correspondent. 


We  know  nothing  of  the  youth,  education  or  vocation  of  Zebulon  Harmon 
and  nothing  of  the  circumstances  which  brought  him  from  Maine  to  Baltimore. 


We  do  know  from  Mary  King  Harmon’s  obituary,  written  by  her  younger  daugh¬ 
ter  Caroline  Matilda  Thare  Harmon  and  published  in  the  Christian  Advocate 
(Cincinnati),  Feb.  25,  1842,  that  Mary  King’s  English  parents,  Thomas  and  Ann 
Firmadge  King,  were  ’’religious”;  that  Mary  was  ’’converted  at  an  early  age 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Budd”;  that  ’’she  had  a  strong  and 
vigorous  mind  and  in  her  last  years  read  much”;  that  ’’her  religion  was  rational 
as  well  as  scriptural”;and  that  "she  took  an  active  part  in  the  first  female  Sab¬ 
bath  School  that  was  instituted  in  Baltimore ,  and  in  the  first  that  was  permanently 
established  in  Maysville  (Ky.  ),  and  her  name  may  now  be  found  (1842)  standing 
first  on  the  lists  of  the  Bible,  Tract  and  Sunday  School  societies  of  Augusta,  Ky.  ” 

It  thus  appears  that  the  newly  wed  Harmons  went  westward  from  Baltimore, 
across  the  Alleghanies  and  down  the  Ohio  to  Maysville  on  the  Kentucky  side  of 
the  river  and  thence  after  a  time  to  Augusta,  Kentucky,  "beautifully  situated,  ” 
according  to  Caroline’s  brother,  John  Wesley  Harmon,  "on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  River,  forty-five  miles  above  Cincinnati  and  under  the  shadow  of  that  old 
classic  Methodist  institution,  Augusta  College.  ” 

It  was  in  Augusta  that  John  Wesley  Harmon  (VI)  was  born  about  midnight 
February  12,  182  0;  his  sister  Sarah  Ann  in  182  3;  and  his  sister  Caroline 
Matilda  Thare  April  2,  1826.  And  it  was  to  Augusta  College  that  my  grand¬ 
father,  John  Wesley  Harmon,  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  12.  He  completed 
all  the  courses  but,  in  his  own  words,  "they  said  I  was  too  young  to  graduate, 
and  thereby  made  a  great  mistake  and  did  me  a  great  wrong.  ”  He  refers  with 
deep  emotion  to  the  eminent  faculty  members  who  would  have  signed  his  diploma. 

Zebulon  Harmon’s  source  of  livelihood  in  Augusta  is  not  reported.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  College  and  daughter  Caroline,  in  her  mother  s  obituary, 
states  that  she  "took  a  deep  interest  in  the  religious  and  pecuniary  welfare  of 
students  far  from  home  and  out  of  the  influence  of  parental  restraint.  " 


Augusta  College  has  so  unique  a  place  in  the  history  of  Methodism  in 
America  that  a  few  words  about  it  seem  appropriate.  Dr.  John  O.  Gross 
published  a  47  page  tribute  to  Augusta’s  first  president  under  the  title: 

Martin  Ruter ,  Pioneer  in  Methodist  Education,  Nashville,  1956,  Division,  of 
Educational  Institutions,  Board  of  Education  of  The  Methodist  Church. 

Martin  Ruter  (1785-1838)  founded  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  in  182  0;  became  president  of  Augusta  College  in  1828;  president  of 
Alleghany  College  in  1834;  and  then  after  being  appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  Methodist  Mission  in  Texas  wore  himself  out,  dying  in  Texas  in  1838 
at  the  age  of  53. 

With  reference  to  Augusta  College,  Dr.  Gross  says  (p.28): 

"Augusta  College  was  one  of  the  most  important  educational  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  early  life  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  the 
first  and  for  many  years  the  only  chartered  Methodist  school  of 
collegiate  rank  in  the  world.  " 
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Augusta  College 


Rev.  John  Newland  Maffitt 


Augusta  College,  chartered  1822,  was  established  jointly  by  Methodist 
Annual  Conferences  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  and  trustees  of  Bracken  Academy , 
recipients  in  1798  of  a  grant  of  6000  acres  of  land.  By  1825,  the  College  was 
operating  a  ferry  across  the  Ohio  at  Augusta.  Captain  James  Armstrong,  a 
Methodist  layman  of  Augusta  ’’with  a  few  friends  accomplished  the  erection  o 
the  three  story  brick  building  with  chapel  and  15  rooms.  Zebulon  Harmon  was 
doubtless  one  of  these  friends.  Certainly  he  was  a  college  trustee  when  son 
John  Wesley  was  "deemed  too  young  to  graduate.  "  In  1824  therfe  were  21,  152 
white  and  2,929  Negro  Methodists  in  the  Kentucky  Conference.  Zebulon  Harmon 
was  only  one  among  a  number  from  Maine.  Many  more  were  from  Mary  King 
Harmon's  home  city  of  Baltimore.  When  the  Harmons  moved  on  to  Missouri 
in  the  mid -thirties,  they  were  following  scores  of  Kentucky  ministers  and 
hundreds  of  Kentucky  Methodist  families  settling  there  or  m  Illinois. 


John  Newland  Maffitt  ( 1794-  1850),  Irish-born  evangelist-author,  was 
conducting  a  revival  in  Cincinnati  when  John  Wesley  Harmon,  young  medical 
student  there  answered  a  call  to  preach.  Described  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Arnold,  D.  D. 
(A  History  of  Methodism  in  Kentucky,  Vol.  II,  p.  194),  as  "a  genius  .... 
and  man  of  mystery  "Maffitt  was  for  30  years  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
pulpit  orators  of  the  nation.  "Handsome  in  person;  graceful  in  manners, 
tender  in  his  address,  and  endowed  with  a  powerful  and  persuasive  elo¬ 
quence,  "  (Rev.  A.  H.  Redford,  The  History  of  Methodism  in  Kentucky,  Vol.  I) 
this  "magnetic  personality"  possessed  "an  unusual  power  over  a  congrega¬ 
tion.  But  these  qualities  were  mixed  with  weaknesses  and  glaring  incon¬ 
sistencies.  "  (Arnold,  p.  195).  After  a  checkered  career,  Maffitt  literally 
died  of  a  broken  heart  (one  side  of  his  heart  burst)  in  Mobile,  Ala.  ,  when 
during  a  revival  in  a  suburban  church,  a  Mobile  newspaper  republished  a 
venomous  article  about  him  from  The  National  Police  Gazette. 
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''Students  numbered  80  during  Ruter's  first  year.  Of  this  number 
about  30  were  from  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  travelling  1000  miles 
or  more  by  water  to  reach  the  school.  Its  faculty  contained  some  of 
the  ablest  men  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  among  them  John  P. 
Durbin,  who  later  served  as  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  (New 
York)  and  as  first  president  of  Dickinson  College;  Joseph  S.  Tomlinson, 
later  president  of  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio;  and  Henry  B.  Bascom, 
who  was  elected  a  bishop  in  1848  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 

"During  President  Ruter's  administration  in  1829,  Augusta  College 
graduated  the  first  class  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  ever  to  be  graduated 
from  a  chartered  college  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
graduates  included  Gowrnor  Robert  Wickliff  of  Louisiana,  General 
Alexander  W.  Doniphan  of  Missouri  who  commanded  the  troops  that 
captured  El  Paso  in  the  Mexican  War,  Randolph  S.  Foster,  first 
president  of  Northwestern  University,  a  founder  of  Drew  University, 
and  a  bishop,  John  M.  Miles,  noted  theologian,  and  John  G.  Fee, 
founder  of  Berea  College.  " 

John  Wesley  Harmon,  deemed  "too  young  to  graduate,  "  not  only  completed 
the  course  of  study  at  Augusta,  but  better  yet  acquired  an  amount  of  real 
education,  vouchsafed  to  few  of  his  sixteen  year  old  contemporaries.  No 
wonder  though,  that  throughout  his  life  he  voiced  keen  disappointment  over 
being  denied  a  diploma  from  this  historic  college. 

From  Caroline  Harmon's  published  tribute  to  her  mother,  Mary  King 
Harmon,  we  learn  that  Zebulon  Harmon  and  family  moved  from  Augusta,  Ky.  , 
to  Loutre  Island,  Missouri,  "where  there  were  neither  schools,  churches, 
nor  preaching  places.  "  She  adds  that  "as  soon  as  (the  Harmons  were) 
settled,  their  first  object  was  to  open  their  doors  for  the  Gospel  minister 
and  then  to  prepare  a  place  for  preaching.  In  this  the  Lord  blessed  the 
word;  for  a  large  society  of  faithful  member  s  has  been  formed.  " 

Caroline  also  tells  us  that  "after  the  lapse  of  about  two  years,  "  the 
Zebulon  Harmons  moved  again- -this  time  to  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  a  town 
on  the  Missouri  River  northwest  of  St.  Louis.  Her  brother,  John  Wesley, 
in  his  reminiscences  (Thrilling  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Harmon  , 

56  pages,  J.  V,  Dement,  printer.  Meridian,  Miss  ,  c,  1895),  contributed 
considerably  to  our  factual  information  in  a  paragraph  on  page  11,  He  wrote: 

"The  great  turbine  wheel  of  the  turbulent  river  of  time  turned 
round  and  carried  us  to  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  where  I  pursued  my 
studies  at  St.  Charles  College,  under  that  famous  educator.  Rev. 

Dr.  George  Fielding,  D„  D.  ,  whose  popularity  secured  the  college 
as  a  donation  to  the  M  E  Church.  I  would  have  graduated  in  about 
two  months,  but  my  father,  failing  in  merchandise,  under  feelings 
of  great  mortification,  I  quit  the  college  and  went  out  into  the  world 
as  a  school  teacher. " 
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John  Wesley  Harmon,  born  Feb.  12,  1820,  was  about  sixteen  when  the  faculty 
at  Augusta  College  decided  he  was  too  young  to  graduate.  The  Harmons  must 
have  moved  to  Loutre  Island  late  in  1836  or  1837  and  to  St.  Charles  sometime 

in  1838. 

It  was  midyear  1838  when  Mary  King  Harmon  returned  to  Baltimore  for  a 
visit  to  her  King  relatives.  A  yellowed  slip  of  paper  sent  me  by  Dr.  John  T. 

King  and  probably  written  by  his  grandfather  contains  eight  interesting  faded 

lines.  These  read  as  follows: 

"Monday,  June  18th,  1838.  Mrs.  Mary  Harmon  arrived  in  Baltimore 
about  sunrise  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pasco,  their  clerk. 

"Mrs.  Mary  Harmon  and  sister  Elizabeth  returned  to  Missouri 
July  13th,  1838-  -  started  7  o'clock  A.  M.  Charge  for  passage  from 
Baltimore  to  Wheeling  Railroad  Line  $15°°  each.  Whole  cost  to 
St.  Louis  about  $38°°  each- -privilege  of  one  large  trunk  for  each 

passenger. " 

When  MaryaniZebulon  went  west  as  bride  and  groom  in  1816-17,  there  was  no 
railroad  to  Wheeling  and  the  first  steam  boat  was  that  year  puffing  its  way  up¬ 
stream  to  St.  Louis. 

It  was  on  July  4,  1828,  that  Charles  Carroll  of  Caroline,  last  surviving 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  drove  the  golden  spike  that  marked 
the  beginning  of  construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Now  a 
decade  later,  this  British-born  adopted  daughter  of  Baltimore  was  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  a  ride  by  train  to  Wheeling  where  she  and  her  sister  could  board 
a  steamer  for  the  journey  down  the  Ohio,  thence  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis 
and  finally  by  another  boat  up  the  Missouri  to  St.  Charles. 

If  Elizabeth  King  went  west  with  her  married  sister  to  catch  a  husband, 
she  succeeded  admirably.  Less  than  two  years  later  (April  25,  1840)  Mary 
King  Harmon  was  writing  their  brother  John  King,  the  Baltimore  ship  joiner, 
of  Elizabeth's  marriage  to  "Mr.  John  Garvin,  as  respectable  a  farmer  as 
any  in  the  country,  "  who  "owns  a  first  rate  farm,  about  100  head  of  stock, 
has  plenty  of  meat  and  corn  for  sale;  makes  about  three  dollars  a  day  on 
cheese  in  the  summer  time;  has  a  large  and  flourishing  orchard,  plenty  of 
hogs  and  poltry  (sic)  and  servants  to  do  the  work  both  out  and  in  doors. 


As  might  well  be  expected  from  a  dyed  in  the  wool  Methodist  with  a  son 
named  John  Wesley,  Mrs.  Mary  Harmon  adds:  "But  the  best  is,  he  (Garvin) 
is  a  good  Methodist  and  one  of  the  stuards  (sic)  of  the  circuit.  She  wrote 
her  brother  that: 

"We  fited  her  out  handsomely,  gave  them  a  good  supper,  in  vited 
a  fue  friends  say  the  President  of  the  colage  and  his  Ladey ,  1  of  the 
Professors  Dr.  Callhoon  a  minister  and  a  file  of  Mr.  Garvins  relations. 
Mr.  Fielding,  the  President  maried  them.  Our  daughter  Sarah  Ann 
and  Mr.  Lurton,  a  young  merchant  waited  on  them.  " 
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Perhaps  Sarah  Ann  Harmon  and  young  Lycurgus  Lurton  were  already 
"a-courting.  "  Perhaps  a  fond  mother  gave  some  impetus  to  a  budding  romance 
by  arranging  for  them  to  be  the  attendants  at  Elizabeth's  wedding.  In  any  event, 
within  two  years  another  marital  knot  was  firmly  tied  and  from  this  marriage 
(with  a  gracious  assist  from  President  William  Howard  Taft  in  1910)  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  acquired  a  distinguished  Associate  Justice  - -Horace 
Harmon  Lurton  (1844-1914),  eldest  son  of  Sarah  Ann  (Harmon)  and  Lycurgus  L. 
Lurton. 

No  one  reading  Mary  Harmon's  bright  and  cheerful  letter  to  her  brother 
of  April  25,  1840,  could  glean  from  it  even  the  slightest  hint  of  impending 
tragedy.  Yet  within  the  span  of  a  few  months  Zebulon  Harmon's  mercantile 
venture  was  to  collapse;  son  John  Wesley  was  to  quit  St.  Charles  College 
within  two  months  of  graduation  "under  feelings  of  great  mortification"  over 
his  father's  insolvency  and  Mary  King  Harmon  was  to  be  stricken  "with  a 
long  and  afflicting  illness"  which  took  her  life  at  the  age  of  55,  on  December 
30,  1841. 

In  fact,  however,  one  need  only  read  Zebulon's  business  letter  to  his 
brother-in-law,  written  on  the  back  page  of  Mary's  account  of  their  sister's 
wedding  to  appreciate  the  trouble  he  was  having  in  paying  for  eastern  pur¬ 
chases  with  western  bank  notes.  We  know,  too,  from  one  of  his  letters  that, 
to  reach  a  market,  the  produce  he  acquired  in  barter,  such  as  the  10,  000 
pounds  of  pork  he  pickled,  had  to  go  by  water  down  the  Missouri  to  St.  Louis, 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  then  by  water  through  the  Mexican 
Gulf  and  up  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  Baltimore. 

Evidently  Zebulon  Harmon  began  his  hapless  mercantile  venture  in 
St.  Charles,  Missouri,  just  about  the  time  the  panic  of  1837  hit  the  valley 
states  in  full  force.  A  wave  of  wild  cat  banking  accompanied  the  rapid 
settlement  of  the  valley  region.  As  more  and  more  bank  notes  were  issued 
by  more  and  more  new  banks,  they  depreciated  more  and  more  rapidly  in 
value  until  virtually  worthless  in  payment  for  east  coast  debts.  In  the  fall 
of  1837,  President  Martin  Van  Buren's  political  opponents  in  eastern  cities 
were  already  chanting  the  doleful  campaign  ditty:  "Little  Van  is  a  used 
up  man!"  When  the  western  banking  bubble  burst,  the  reverberation  was 
nationwide. 

How  Zebulon  Harmon  managed  to  keep  going  until  late  1840  or  early 
1841  is  best  described  in  the  four  letters  from  him  to  his  brother-in-law 
John  King  in  Baltimore.  Aside  from  their  sentimental  value  to  his 
descendants,  reflecting  as  they  do  the  courage  and  ingenuity  of  a  Harmon 
beset  by  adversity,  these  letters  illuminate  for  us  a  financial  page  in 
American  history.  Also,  a  comparison  of  prices  then  and  now  may  be  of 
value,  especially  in  view  of  the  well  documented  forecast  of  much  higher 
prices  25  years  hence  and  further  serious  depreciation  in  the  value  of  a 
dollar . 

The  letter  reproduced  here,  postmarked  Jan.  7,  1840,  is  from  Zebulon 
Harmon  (V)  to  his  wife  Mary's  brother,  John  King.  The  original  was 
turned  over  to  me  by  my  first  cousin,  Bishop  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon  Jr.  (VIII), 
Zebulon's  most  distinguished  great  grandson. 
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On  March  18,  1840,  Zebulon  Harmon  sent  "one  more  letter"  enclosing  "a 
check  on  the  bank"  for  one  hundred  dollars  which  he  requested  his  brother-in-law 
John  King  "to  sell  &  if  you  get  the  money  apply  it  to  a  balance  (he  owes)  to 
Janney,  Hopkins  &  Hull.  "  The  Missouri  merchant  adds  rather  ominously: 

"If  you  cannot  cash  the  check,  pay  it  over  to  Janney,  Hopkins  &  Hull  and  take 
receipt  and  lay  it  away  till  you  see  or  hear  from  me° 

Zebulon  also  sent  word  to  his  creditors  that  "  I  shall  ship  in  a  few  days 
30  or  40  barrels  of  pork  and  lard  to  Connely  and  Elder  in  New  Orleans  and 
they  will  ship  it  to  Elder  and  Son  of  Baltimore.  "  He  tells  King  it  may  be  sixty 
days  or  more  before  the  shipment  arrives,  and  asks  him  to  try  "to  put  it  in 
gome  of  the  ship  stores  or  sell  it  to  vessels  at  the  wharf. 

In  this  same  letter,  Zebulon  Harmon  enclosed  "Certificate  No.  636  on 
the  Hagerstown  Maryland  bank  for  $142^  payable  to  the  order  of  George 
Houck  of  Missouri  and  endorsed  by  him  to  the  order  of  James  H.  Newkirk 
who  deposited  it.  "  Zebulon  Harmon  includes  a  certification  from  "A.  Young, 

P.  M.  "  and  states  that  he  paid  a  premium  to  get  this  and  urges  King  to  "make 
it  count  for  the  full  amount.  "  Zebulon  adds:  "Some  say  that  there  is  interest 
due  on  it,  likewise  for  all  money  deposited.  "  He  tells  his  brother-in-law  to 
"call  on  Mr.  Monroe,  our  collecting  agent  and  give  him  all  the  aid  in  your 
power.  He  is  our  best  friend  and  is  acquainted  with  the  Boyes.  " 

Finally,  on  April  25,  1840,  the  hard  pressed  Missouri  merchant  wrote 
as  a  postscript  to  his  wife's  letter:  "Dear  Brother  John  King,  I  will  trouble 
you  with  one  more  check  on  Hagerstown  (Maryland)  bank.  "  This  one  was 
for  $80  and  King  was  requested  to  "hand  it  over  to  Weston  Poindexter  and  Co. 
if  they  have  my  note  on  hand  and  will  pass  a  credit  for  the  full  amount,  " 
otherwise  King  was  to  "pay  it  over  to  Hopkins  Hull  &  Co.  and  say  to  all  of 
them  that  I  shall  not  be  on  (to  Baltimore)  till  fall  but  shall  remit  as  fast  as 
possible,  or  as  fast  as  I  can  obtain  eastern  funds  or  bank  checks.  " 

Zebulon  was  to  make  no  more  trips  to  Baltimore  and  as  far  as  we  know 
that  $80  remittance  was  his  last.  Evidently,  when  the  banks  around  St. 

Charles  folded  up,  their  notes  which  constituted  the  paper  money  used  by 
his  customers  in  paying  for  merchandise  became  so  nearly  worthless  that 
this  hard  working  merchant  in  a  frontier  community  simply  could  not  buy  any 
more  "exchange  on  the  east"  and  overnight  became  another  casualty  of  the 
wild  cat  banking  of  a  "boom  and  bust"  era. 

Soon  after  his  business  collapsed,  Zebulon  Harmon  and  his  family 
moved  entirely  across  the  state  of  Missouri- -from  St.  Charles,  which  is 
near  St.  Louis,  to  Liberty,  in  Clay  County,  which  is  near  Kansas  City. 

Here  Mary  King  Harmon  died  on  Dec.  30,  1841,  at  eight  in  the  evening 
and  was  buried  on  Saturday,  New  Year's  Day,  at  3:00  p.  m.  Virtually 
every  line  of  her  obituary ,  prepared  and  signed  by  her  fifteen  year  old 
daughter  Caroline  for  the  Cincinnati  Christian  Advocate's  issue  of 
Feb.  25,  1842,  has  been  quoted  already,  so  the  half  column  tribute  is  not 
reproduced  here. 
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It  is  from  Zebulon  Harmon's  letter  of  June  4,  1842,  to  brother-in-law  John 
King  m  Baltimore  that  we  glean  additional  facts  about  the  family  and  secure 
further  insights  regarding  this  ancestor  whose  interest  in  education  paralleled 
his  Methodist  zeal  for  the  gospel's  propagation. 

It  is  clear  from  this  letter  that  both  of  Mary's  brothers  in  Baltimore- - 
William  and  John  King- -had  written  letters  of  condolence  to  brother-in-law 
Zebulon;  that  three  other  Kings  were  then  living  in  Missouri- -Mary 's  brothers, 
Thomas  and  Isaiah,  from  whom  Zebulon  had  not  heard  "for  most  a  year" 
although  "Wesley  has  written  to  them,  "  and  Elizabeth,  whose  husband  John 
Garvin  had  written  "a  brotherly  letter  of  late  date  -  all  well.  " 

Zebulon  writes  "Dear  Brother  John  King"  that  "your  friendly  letter, 
has  been  read  with  motions  (sic)  of  joy  and  consolation"and  adds:  "I  am 
thankful  that  you  are  so  favoured  with  heavenly  light,  as  not  to  grope  in  the 

dark,  or  to  be  shaken  from  your  rock  foundation.  "  Then  with  his  mind  on  the 
recently  departed  Mary,  he  says: 

During  our  last,  short  ride  in  the  country  which  we  often 
took,  for  to  regale  the  mind  and  release  that  monotony,  which  will 
follow  a  feable  constitution's  confinement,  she  stated  that  she  had 
lived^to  see  the  children  so  metured  in  age,  and  in  their  Education, 
that  She  had  but  little  fears,  but  what  they  would  pass  through  the 
world  with  ease  &  Credit.  She  further  Stated  that  she  expected, 
dieing  grace  for  the  dieing  hour.  Bless  the  Lord  for  a  verification 
of  this  faith.  'As  ye  believe  so  it  shall  be  unto  you.  '" 


Zebulon  stated  that  he  was  teaching  in  a  private  family  "for  what  would 
be  called  liberal  salary- -$36  per  month  and  every  accomodation"  since  "it 
was  not  worth  my  trouble  to  keep  house  while  the  children  were  engaged  in 
different  places.  "  He  then  adds: 

"I  cannot  flatter  myself  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  make 
much  money  till  business  becomes  settled,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  West  is  yet  to  feel  the  skenge  of  the  last  of  money  as  soon 
as  their  produce  falls  on  their  hands — being  so  far  from  commerce 
.  .  .  .We  have  a  rich  soil,  plenty  of  provisions,  an  unsettled  currency 
and  many  wicked  and  uncultivated  minds;  with  but  little  of  the  fear 
of  God,  before  their  eyes.  " 

Commenting  on  crops  and  prices,  in  Clay  County  and  the  Kansas  City 
area,  he  writes: 

"Nothing  selling  but  hemp  and  tobacco  and  that  very  low. 

Corn  can  be  had  at  15  to  20  cents  per  bushel,  wheat  50  cents  a 
bushel  and  a  new  crop  will  be  ready  for  the  reaper  in  30  days; 
bacon  3  cents  per  pound  and  fresh  beef  the  same.  " 
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Much  of  Zebulon  Harmon's  long  and  interesting  letter  to  John  King  has  to  do 
with  the  three  children- -John  Wesley,  Sarah  Ann  and  Caroline.  From  him  we 
learn  that  daughter  Caroline  "has  the  entire  charge  of  30  young  ladies  most  of  whom 
are  nearly  full  grown"  and  that  "her  labour  is  great.  "  He  adds  that  she  is  saving 
all  she  can  of  her  salary  of  $30  per  month  to  use  "in  the  further  prosecuting  of 
her  higher  studies.  "  He  then  tells  Caroline's  uncle: 

"Now  Sir,  she  would  be  willing  to  pay  you  a  visit,  provided  she 
could  get  a  suitable  place  in  some  female  Academy,  as  an  assistant 
where  she  could  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Chemical 
Lectures ,  of  some  high  school  or  in  some  family  as  private  teacher 
part  of  the  day  so  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  some  mechanical  demon¬ 
strations  that  cannot  be  had  here.  " 

At  another  point  in  a  postscript,  he  says: 

"My  Car'y  has  made  some  progress  in  the  French,  and  of  late 
she  has  been  at  the  Latin  Grammar,  with  her  brother;  if  no  more 
the  grammar  of  any  language  is  of  use,  and  a  help  to  the  English. 

tth  reference  to  the  newly  wed  Lurtons,  Zebulon  writes. 

"Mr.  L.  Lurton  is  much  the  Gentleman  and  a  Kind  Husband  to 
S.  A.  He  is  now  also  prepairing  for  the  Medical  School.  It  may  be 
satisfactory  to  you,  for  me  to  say  that  Sarah  Ann  has  many  traits 
of  her  Mother  and  of  mine  and  is  called  one  of  the  best  and  most 
accomplished  Ladies  of  the  place,  "  (Richmond,  Missouri,  a  court 
house  town)  where  "my  dear  Sarah  Ann  and  her  husband  are  teaching 
in  a  female  Academy.  " 

Zebulon  Harmon's  references  to  son  John  Wesley  (my  grandfather  /  are  quoted 
in  full  in  the  sketch  of  his  life  which  follows  under  Generation  VI. 

Throughout  this  letter,  Zebulon  reveals  a  truly  pathetic  eagerness  to  enlist 
John  King's  aid  in  getting  anyone  or  all  three  young  Harmons  to  Baltimore  as 
"the  advantages  they  would  derive  from  a  visit  to  your  city  and  its  Cultivated 
Societies  would  furnish  them  for  more  extensive  usefulness  on  their  return. 

Think  of  this  and  write  if  the  opening  should  occur.  " 

Later  as  one  of  several  postscripts  written  along  the  edges  of  his  letter, 
Zebulon  Harmon  says: 

"I  cannot  but  admire  the  zeal  and  love  that  the  Icelanders 
manifest  toward  their  children,  If  we  were  to  use  the  same  means, 
with  the  facilities  that  we  enjoy,  there  is,  no  one  could  tell,  to 
what  height  and  depth  in  knowledge  our  children  could  be  advanced, 
to  I  beg  leave  to  refer  your  children  to  their  history.  " 

And  today  (1958)  116  years  after  this  unusual  letter  was  written,  I  "beg 
leave"  on  behalf  of  Zebulon  and  Mary  King  Harmon's  descendants  to  voice 
grateful  thanks  for  the  emphasis  they  placed  upon  godliness  and  upon  educa¬ 
tion.  As  evidence  that  their  labors  were  not  in  vain,  it  may  not  be  inappro¬ 
priate  to  add  that  the  honor  roll  of  their  family  line  includes  a  grandson  who 
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taught  law  at  Vanderbilt,  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee  and  died  in  office  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  one  great-grandson  who  was  Book  Editor  for  The  Methodist  Church  and 
is  now  a  Methodist  Bishop;  another  who  was  national  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  is  currently  a  vice  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches;  another 
who  is  a  leading  physician  in  the  nation's  capital;  a  great-granddaughter  who 
is  headmistress  of  a  "female  Academy"  in  the  same  city,  while  other  descend¬ 
ants  include  two  outstanding  musicians,  a  bank  president,  a  newspaper  editor 
a  chemistry  teacher  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  three  lawyers,  three  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  gospel  and  a  host  of  otheiswho  fear  God  and  serve  their  fellow  men, 

Zebulon  Harmon  lived  another  nine  years  after  this  letter  of  June  24,1842, 
was  written.  Doubtless  other  revealing  letters  went  to  his  nephew  and  name¬ 
sake  m  Maine,  the  Zebulon  King  Harmon  (1816-1895)  who  clerked  for  him  two 
years  m  St.  Charles.  But  no  such  letters  have  been  found.  Caroline  married 
a  man  named  Berry  and  died  at  twenty-four.  Sarah  Ann  and  Lycurgus  L. 

Lurton  soon  moved  to  Newport,  Ky.  ,  where  their  son,  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Horace  Harmon  Burton  (1844-1914)  was  born.  As  for  John  Wesley  , 
there's  much  to  tell  and  it's  time  to  get  on  with  the  story  of  his  life. 

It  is  from  him  (Grandfather  Harmon  to  us  of  Generation  VIII)  that  we 
learn  of  another  thrilling  chapter  in  the  life  of  his  father.  As  a  "colporteur" 
for  the  American  Bible  Society,  Zebulon  Harmon  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  travelling  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Somewhere 
along  the  way,  there  came  to  him  a  tender  letter  from  Caroline,  so  filled 
with  filial  gratitude  and  sublime  Christian  faith  that  the  lonely  Zebulon  must 
have  carried  it  with  him  a  full  three  years  until  at  his  death  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  son  John  Wesley  and  finally  to  me. 

Addressed  to  "My  Dear  Father,  "  and  dated  "Berry  Hill,  April  5,  1848", 
Caroline  Harmon  Berry  writes  in  her  fine  script: 

"21  years  have  rolled  their  ceaseless  rounds  into  eternity  since 
the  day  you  claimed  me,  your  child,  a  gift  of  God.  That  dear  mother 

that  gave  me  being  has  passed  the  cold  river  of  death. - Not  all  the 

possessions  of  earth,  a  thousand  times  told  would  I  receive  as  any 
exchange  for  the  hope,  that  her  spirit  after  all  the  toils  and  troubles 
of  life  can  now  dwell  in  the  sunshine  of  glory,  and  looking  down  from 
above  view  us,  her  children,  reaping  the  reward  of  her  labor  of  love 
and  ardent  prayers.  .  . 

"A  few  words  will  give  you  the  clue  to  my  thoughts  and  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  my  mind.  I  have  reason  to  bless  and  praise  God  first  and 
greatest  of  all  for  my  pious  parents;  secondly  for  withdrawing  the 
earthly  props  on  which  I  fear  in  a  great  measure  we  had  begun  to 
lean,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  we  could  see  how  merciful  He 
was,  in  leaving  our  Mother  just  long  enough  to  show  us  how  the 
Christian  resigns  earthly  things  to  follow  the  gentle  light  which  gilds 
the  pathway  to  the  tomb.  .  .  " 
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Daughter  Caroline  in  this  same  letter  describes  her  father  as  "the  Christian 
pilgrim  planting  signboards  on  the  bypaths  and  dangerous  places".  Obviously  she  is 
thinking  of  his  travels  as  a  "colporteur"  for  the  American  Bible  Society,  There  is 
no  specific  reference  to  Zebulon  Harmon  in  the  records  of  the  Society,  Margaret  T. 
Hills ,  Librarian,  under  date  of  September  12,  1958  writes  that  during  the  19th 
century  distribution  was  sometimes  carried  out  almost  exclusively  through  local 
societies  and  at  other  times  through  local  agents,  hence  activities  of  a  great  many 
people  are  not  recorded  in  the  annals. 

Excerpts  from  Mississippi  Bible  Society  reports  sent  by  Miss  Hills  describe 
the  difficulties  confronting  such  travelling  agents  as  Zebulon  Harmon.  An  1831 
report  from  the  Natchez  base  says  of  two  agents:  "They  undertook  this  laborious 
task,  (Bible  distribution)  at  a  season  of  the  year  when,  on  account  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  the  high  waters,  and  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  it  was  truly  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous,  but  through  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  labors,  they  succeeded, 
m  supplying  the  destitute  in  15  counties  and  in  the  organization  of  five  new  branch 
societies,  "  The  agents  stated  that  they  "were  received  everywhere  with  kindpess 
and  hospitality,  and  the  object  of  our  Agency  generally  approved,  "  They  referred 
to  "the  deplorable  destitution  of  common  schools"  and  reported  that  "there  were 
many  families  in  which  no  one  knew  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  nor  was  there  a 
single  page  of  any  kind  of  print  in  their  houses,  " 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Zebulon  Harmon  served  Negro  slaves  as 
well  as  destitute  whites.  We  are  told  by  the  Mississippi  Society  in  its  report, 
for  1851  that  "In  no  part  of  the  country  have  the  friends  of  the  Bible  shown  more 
readiness  than  here  to  enlist  in  the  Bible  work,  when  suitable  agents  have  been 
present  to  cooperate,  " 

It  was  in  September  1851  that  Zebulon  Harmon  delivered  his  last  Bible  and 
laid  his  burdens  down.  He  died  of  yellow  fever  (?)  on  the  Wilkinson  county  plan¬ 
tation  of  Judge  McGehee  and  was  buried  on  a  bluff  near  Fort  Adams,  south  of 
Natchez  and  not  many  miles  from  the  grave  of  another  man  from  Maine  -- 
Sargeant  S,  Prentiss,  peerless  orator,  who  carved  a  great  name  in  the  annals 
of  Mississippi.  Responding  to  a  telegram  from  Judge  McGehee,  Rev.  John  WesJey 
Harmon  arrived  from  New  Orleans  at  midnight  just  as  the  benediction  was  being 
pronounced  at  the  graveside  service  for  his  father. 


NOTE  For  Zebulon  Harmon's  four  brothers  and  five  sisters  and  their  de¬ 
scendants,  see  HARMON  GENEALOGY,  pp  18-19,  39-41,  77-80,  Zebulon  s  son, 
our  Rev,  John  Wesley  Harmon,  VI  (1820-1902)  and  his  sister  Sarah  Harmon 
Lurton,  VI  (1823-  1872)  had  forty-five  first  cousins.  Zebulon's  brother  FRANCIS 
married  four  times  and  fathered  nine  children;  brother  DANIEL  married  three 
times  and  was  father  of  14,  brother  JOHN  had  four;  sister  SUSANNAH  HARMON 
ROBERTS  had  one;  sister  LYDIA  HARMON  DAVIS  LIBBY  had  nine  and  brother 
ROBERT  had  eight,  of  whom  daughter  ELLEN  GOULD  HARMON  WHITE,  VI 
(1827-1915)  was  an  outstanding  personality,  religious  leader  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  Church,  world  traveler,  author  of  more  than  20  volumes  of  publica¬ 
tions  translated  into  many  languages,  and  mother  of  missionaries  to  India  and 
Australia.. 
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If  this  volume  has  a  ,fhero",  it  is  my  grandfather,  John  Wesley  Harmon, 
sixth  descendant  of  John  Harmon  (I)  and  a  son  of  Zebulon  (V)  and  Mary  King 
Harmon.  One  sister,  Sarah  Harmon  Lurton  (1823-1872)  will  be  remembered  as 
the  mother  of  Horace  Harmon  Lurton  (1844-1914),  Associate  Justice  of  the  XL  S. 
Supreme  Court„  Lurton  descendants  are  listed  in  a  separate  section.  The  other 
sister,  Caroline  Matilda  Thare  Harmon  Berry,  died  at  twenty-four  (1826-  1850). 

Several  hundred  Harmons  in  Maine  and  elsewhere  belonged  to  the  sixth 
generation  and  were  contemporaries  of  our  John  Wesley  Harmon.  These  were 
the  children  of  Zebulon1  s  nine  brothers  and  sister s„  Artemas  Harmon  in  his 
genealogy  followed  their  respective  lines  for  several  generations. 


JOHN  WESLEY  HARMON  (1820  -  1902) 

RE  Vo  JOHN  WESLEY  HARMON  (VI)  ,  distinguished  clergyman,  fiery  editor 
and  valiant  crusader,  was  the  first  of  our  direct  line  to  be  born  in  the  South.  Five 
preceding  generations  of  his  family  were  born  in  Maine.  These  were:  Zebulon  V, 
(c.  1790-1851),  Daniel  IV,  (1747-  1832),  John  III,  (1716-0.1800),  Samuel  II, 
(1686-c.  1757),  John  I,  (c.  1650-c.  1742). 

Grandfather  says  in  his  autobiographical  reminiscences  (Strange  Happenings, 
Page  9)  that  he  came  by  his  name  "John  Wesley"  in  an  interesting  way.  It  seems 
that  the  Presbyterian  preacher  in  Augusta,  Ky.  in  his  Sunday  morning  sermon 
had  attacked  Reverend  John  Wesley,  Fellow  of  Oxford  College,  England,,  de¬ 
nouncing  him  as  a  hypocrite,  deceiver  and  liar.  A  day  or  two  later  the  wife  of 
this  Presbyterian  clergyman,  called  to  see  Mrs.  Zebulon  Harmon  and  her  new¬ 
born,  unnamed  son.  As  the  conversation  proceeded  the  visitor  asked:  "By  the 
way,  what  is  the  name  of  the  babe?"  At  this  point  grandfather  says  his  mother- 
an  ardent  Methodist  who  had  resented  the  Sunday  morning  blast  at  the  Methodist 
founder,  replied  with  some  warmth:  "The  baby's  name  is  John  Wesley,  Madam.  " 
The  caller  got  the  point,  took  it  as  a  first-class  insult  and  never  called  again. 

Important  facts  about  John  Wesley  Harmon  have  been  mentioned  in  eon-"1 
nection  with  the  life  story  of  his  parents,  Zebulon  and  Mary  King  Harmon.  To 
summarize  He  was  born  February  12,  1820  in  Augusta,  Ky.  ....  entered 
Augusta  College  at  12,  studied  "several  years  in  this  'oldest  Methodist  college 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains',  but  was  deemed  too  young  to  graduate  at  the 
time;"  moved  with  the  family  to  Missouri  about  1836-37  and  was  within  two 
months  of  graduation  at  St.  Charles  College  when  his  father  "failed  in  mer¬ 
chandise"  (1841)  and  the  21-year  old  son  resigned  "under  feelings  of  great 
mortification"  and  got  a  teaching  position. 

His  father  Zebulon,  in  his  letter  of  June  4,  1842,  written  from  Clay 
County,  Missouri,  to  John  Wesley's  maternal  uncle  in  Baltimore,  has  this  to 
say:- 


"Wesley  is  2  1  years  of  age,  has  closed  up  one  session  of  his  school 
and  is  making  every  exertion  to  attend  the  medical  lectures  this  win¬ 
ter.  Do  you  know  of  any  opening  for  a  young  man,  in  a  medical,  of¬ 
fice,  where  he  could  render  part  or  some  service,  so  as  to  let  his 


board  Bill  come  low;  or  stay  with  some  of  your  family  doctors,  after 
the  Winter  Lectures  are  over  till  they  are  compensated.  Speak  to  Dr, 
Jennings  Martin.  He  has  read  all  the  standard  works  on  that  subject. 

"Last  Sabbath  he  delivered  us  a  Lecture  on  Sunday  Schools,  to  a 
Crowded  House.  A  few  weeks  since,  he  delivered  a  speach  on  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Court  House,  at  Richmond,  where  my  dear  Sarah  Ann,  and 
her  Husband,  are  teaching  a  female  Academy.  .  .  . 

nj  may  send  you  a  newspaper  of  this  place.  Look  at  the  piece  on 
'Home5;  what  do  you  think  of  it  for  as  young  a  writer  as  Wesley?  " 

Grandfather  Harmon  was  already  developing  a  flair  for  lecturing  and  for 
newspaper  writing.  Both  these  methods  of  winning  friends  and  influencing 
people  were  to  become  major  assets  later  on.  His  uncle,  John  King,  didn  t 
find  an  opening  in  a  Baltimore  doctor's  office.  But  nephew  John  Wesley 
scraped  up  enough  money  to  enter  Ohio  State  Medical  University  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  in  the  fall  of  1842,  and  in  his  own  words  "determined  on  three  courses 
before  presenting  a  thesis  for  graduation,  as  desirous  of  being  somebody 
above  commonplace.  " 

A  Spiritual  Arrest 


We  learn  in  the  seven  page  preface  to  J.  W.  Harmon's  Select  Sermons, 
published  in  1894,  that  he  felt  a  call  to  preach  and  entered  medical  school 
"to  evade  this  issue  and  to  kill  out  the  impression.  "  Then  grandfather  adds: 

"But  my  Lord  had  other  intentions,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  laid  the 
hand  of  spiritual  arrest  upon  me  in  that  wonderful  revival  in  the  old 
famous  Wesley  Chapel  of  Cincinnati,  under  the  preaching  of  Rev. 

John  Newland  Maffit  and  Bishop  Hamlin.  " 

In  his  56  page  booklet,  Strange  Happenings  in  the  Life  of  a  Methodist 
Preacher,  grandfather  speaks  of  the  "second  birth  in  the  famous  Wesley 
chapel"  as  "the  second  edition  of  my  earthly  existence;  this  was  the 
opening  of  another  spiritual  existence  and  another  chapter  to  be  fraught  with 
events  that  would  be  read  in  two  worlds  and  never  have  an  ending"  and 
declares  that  "This  spiritual  birth,  the  grandest  that  ever  happens  to  mortals 
in  this  life,  baffles  imagination  itself,  leaves  thoughts  of  business  and  fame 
and  the  applause  of  this  world  stranded  on  the  shores  of  time  and  the  events 
of  the  future  standing  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation.  " 

The  following  incident  was  a  turning  point  in  his  life.  He  says: 

"Once,  standing  with  a  group  of  gentlemen  talking,  a  preacher,  whom 
I  did  not  know,  stepped  up  and  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  said:  'You 
are  called  to  preach  and  you  are  in  hiding.  '  Someone  had  doubtless 
informed  him  about  a  prayer  made  at  the  meeting  in  his  absence.  Rev. 

John  Newland  Maffit,  the  world's  greatest  Evangelist,  was  the  one  who 
called  me  back  to  the  voice  of  conscience  and  duty.  The  results  of  his 
preaching  were  pentecostal.  "  See  P.  2  -b,  supra,  for  picture  of  Maffitt 
and  comments  about  him. 
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Thus  it  was  that  in  the  winter  of  1842-43,  John  Wesley  Harmon  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  Rev.  Thomas  Ruter,  the  brother  of  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Ruter,  president 
of  Augusta  College,  and  "shortly  afterward  joined  the  Mississippi  Annual  Con¬ 
ference"  (of  the  Methodist  Church),  "which  also  embraced  the  whole  state  of 
Louisiana.  " 

While  grandfather  Harmon  does  not  fix  the  exact  year,  it  appears  that  very 
soon  after  "coming  South",  he  had  what  he  calls  "the  impudence  or  the  impru¬ 
dence"  (both  qualities  were  passed  on  to  his  descendants!)  "in  the  face  of  the 
older  preachers  of  the  conference,  to  offer  a  resolution  to  have  the  state  of 

Louisiana  set  off  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  as  a  conference 
to  itself.  " 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  "This  somewhat  disgruntled  my  gray-haired  pre¬ 
siding  elder,  and  at  the  next  session  he  virtually  said:  'As  you  love  Louisi¬ 
ana  so  well,  pack  your  valise  and  march'.  And  I  was  sent  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  filling  first  a  mission  work,  afterwards  serving  a  very 
wealthy  congregation  on  Magazine  Street,  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
Felicity  Street  Church.  This  strange  and  sudden  change  of  conferences 
proved  to  be  providential  for  good,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  special 
providence  about  with  that  resolution  staring  me  in  the  face.  " 

Gold  Bracelets  in  the  Missionary  Collection 

Grandfather  must  tell  in  his  own  words  the  chain  of  events  which  led  to  "an 
unbroken  honeymoon  of  forty-five  years"  with  Frances  Eveline  Stuart  Harmon 
(1849-1894).  He  says: 

While  stationed  at  Opelousas,  Louisiana,  the  Conference  was  called 
to  hold  its  annual  session  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  in  whatever  place  the 
session  was  held,  it  was  the  custom  then  for  the  Bishop  to  honor  the 
people  by  giving  the  stewards  of  the  church  the  liberty  of  selecting  their 
own  preacher  for  the  year,  on  account  of  the  hospitality  extended  to  the 
ministers  of  the  Conference,  and  ought  to  have  been  continued.  At  that 
session  I  was  appointed  to  preach  on  Friday  night,  and  that  preachment 
changed  my  destiny  for  life,  as  the  stewards  of  the  church  informed  the 
Bishop  they  had  chosen  Dr.  J.  W.  Harmon  for  their  preacher;  and  so  I 
was  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge. 

"And  what  a  strange  event  hinged  upon  that  change  of  pulpits,  the  style 
and  type  of  which  seldom  comes  to  any  preacher  in  these  days,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  extends  among  the  preachers.  At  the  Conference  Mis¬ 
sionary  Meeting,  held  on  Saturday  night,  I  was  the  secretary,  Bishop 
Payne  presiding. 

"As  the  church  was  crowded,  three  young  ladies,  about  the  same  size, 
and  dressed  in  red  jossie  jackets,  came  walking  up  the  aisle  looking  for 
seats;  as  they  neared  the  altar  my  eye  rested  upon  them,  and  looking  at 
the  one  in  the  middle  a  strange  feeling  came  over  me,  and  an  inaudible 
monitor  said:  'This  is  your  wife.  1  I  was  really  startled,  for  I  did  not 
know  the  lady,  never  having  seen  her  before.  It  made  my  pulse  beat 
fast  and  the  blood  to  flow  rapidly  through  my  veins. 


"When  the  collection  was  taken  a  pair  of  gold  bracelets  were  in  the  col¬ 
lection.  I  said  to  my  self,  a  big  heart  has  been  pulsating  behind  those 
bracelets,  and  I  redeemed  them  and  held  them  to  find  out  the  owner. 

"After  preaching,  on  Sunday,  I  was  invited  by  the  Hon.  Judge  Elam,  the 
leading  steward  in  the  church,  to  dine  with  him.  On  entering  the  parlor 
I  was  introduced  to  the  lady  that  the  inward  monitor  pointed  out  as  my 
wife.  A  few  minutes  conversation  revealed  the  fact  that  she  placed  the 
bracelets  in  the  collection,  and  so  I  had  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  re¬ 
turning  them  to  her,  thus  forming  another  link  to  bind  me  to  the  hand¬ 
somest  lady  in  the  city,  or  state  either,  so  far  as  competition  is  con¬ 
cerned.  You  may  be  sure  I  made  good  use  of  inward  monitions  and  out¬ 
ward  indexes  to  cultivate  more  than  warm  attachment  for  so  sweet  a  lady, 
possessed  of  so  big  a  heart. 

"A  few  weeks  after  being  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge  I  had  the  exceeding 
great  pleasure  of  taking  Miss  Frank  Stuart  ('Frances  Eveline'  -  grand¬ 
father  always  called  her  'Frank')  into  the  Methodist  Chur  ch,  South.  And 
a  few  months  after  that  I  had  the  exquisite  delight  in  answer  to  a  pointed 
question,  to  be  my  wife,  as  it  was  written  on  a  magnolia  bloom,  she  con¬ 
sented  to  be  my  wife.  What  an  event  that  was  in  my  life!  And  the  large 
white  bloom  was  but  a  fit  representative  of  the  purity  of  our  actions,  and 
the  Holy  Father  put  the  blessing  of  his  signature  upon  the  engagement  that 
day. . o . 

"Once  in  our  lives  we  came  to  the  forks  of  the  road,  where  a  large  and 
tangible  fortune  was  at  hand  by  ceasing  to  itinerate.  I  went  to  her  with 
the  proposition,  and  the  sublime  answer  was,  'I  married  you  as  an  itin¬ 
erant  Methodist  preacher,  and  expect  you  to  remain  so.  1  That  settled 
it,  and  we  kept  to  the  main  ship  channel.  " 

The  Baton  Rouge  of  1849,  to  which  the  29 -year  old  Methodist  preacher  was 
assigned  and  in  which  he  wedded  his  17-year  old  Stuart  sweetheart,  was  vastly 
different  from  the  present  Louisiana  Capital  with  its  large  state  university  and 
vast  oil  and  chemical  industries.  DeBows  Review,  Vol  XII,  provides  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  for  1849:  Baton  Rouge  parish  had  a  population  of  11,979  with 
some  252  3  of  the  total  living  in  the  town.  There  were  eight  churches  in  the 
parish  -  two  Roman  Catholic,  two  Presbyterian,  two  Methodist,  one  Episcopal 
and  one  "common  to  all  denominations.  "  Four  of  the  eight  were  in  the  town 
limits.  The  Methodist  District  Superintendent  received  $600  per  year,  if  all 
local  churches  paid  their  quotas  in  full. 

Twelve  public  schools  in  the  parish  enrolled  500  pupils.  Deaths  in  the 
parish  totaled  340,  of  which  37  were  white  people  and  313  Negro  slaves.  The 
dread  cholera  was  listed  as  the  cause  of  14  white  and  143  Negro  deaths. 

John  Wesley  Harmon,  soon  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  fighter  against  the 
demon  rum,  doubtless  took  special  interest  in  the  three  local  units  of  the  Sons 
of  Temperance  -  probably  he  organized  them  and  listed  them  in  DeBows 
Review ! 

However,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  Harmon  family,  the  most  important 
event  with  an  1849  date  is  that  set  forth  in  the  family  Bible: 


Rev.  J„  W.  Harmon  and  Miss  Frances  Eveline  Stuart  were  united  by 
me,  Rev.  W„  H.  Crenshaw,  in  holy  matrimony  at  residence  of  her  mother 
on  2  5th  day  of  July  1849  in  presence  of  relatives  and  friends,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  H 

Whether  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  bride's  father  was  an  oversight 
or  had  special  significance,  we  do  not  know.  Certainly  James  Duncan  Stuart 
was  living.  And  Grandfather  Harmon  seemed  much  closer  in  spirit  to  his  wife's 
family  than  to  the  scattered  members  of  his  own. 

How  the  Stuarts  Provided  Harmon  Names 


A  history  of  the  Stuart  family  constitutes  another  section  of  this  volume. 
Most  recipients  of  copies  are  direct  descendants  of  Rev.  John  Wesley  and 
Frances  Eveline  Stuart  Harmon.  The  fact  that  I  was  named  for  my  grand¬ 
mother  heightened  my  interest  in  assembling  facts  about  our  Stuart  ancestry. 

Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  Frances  Eveline  Stuart,  grandfather's  seventeen - 
year  old  bride  was  the  daughter  of  James  Duncan  Stuart  (b.  July  21,  1799  - 
d.  July  1,  1852)  and  Mary  Gayle  Stuart  who  was  born  in  1805  and  died  Jan.  10, 
1884  at  Waynesboro,  Miss,  while  with  the  Harmons.  James  Duncan  Stuart 
was  the  son  of  James  Stuart,  born  September  23,  1767  on  the  Cape  Fear 
river  in  N.  Car.  and  of  Lucretia  Calvit  (1778-1832),  second  daughter  of 
Frederick  Calvit  (1740-1791).  Frances  Stuart's  paternal  grandparents  were 
James  and  Elizabeth  Smart  who  were  living  on  the  Cape  Fear  river  before  the 
American  Revolution. 

A  separate  chapter  also  provides  all  available  information  about  the 
Gayles,  my  grandmother's  maternal  line.  To  summarize  here,  Mary  Gayle 
Stuart  was  one  of  the  six  children  of  Christopher  Gayle  (born  c.  1770,  died 
May  26,  1819)  and  Mary  Ann  Stevens  Gayle  (born  c„  1775,  died  1818).  They 
were  married  in  Eastville,  Va.  by  Rev.  John  Elliott,  Baptist  minister.  1 
I  found  the  groom’s  marriage  bond,  dated  Dec.  20,  1798,  among  the  court¬ 
house  records  of  Northampton  County,  Va.  The  couple  had  moved  from 
Virginia’s  eastern  shore  almost  to  Cumberland  Gap  by  the  time  of  daughter 
Mary  ’s  birth  in  Abingdon,  Va.  in  1805.  A  short  time  later  they  were  in  the 
Baton  Rouge  area  of  "West  Florida.  " 

Mary  and  her  five  brothers  and  sisters  were  orphaned  early  by  the  death 
of  both  parents.  Members  of  the  Thomas  family,  including  that  extra  or  dinary 
character,  General  Philemon  Thomas,  who  lead  the  revolt  at  Baton  Rouge  in 
1810,  attended  the  family  meetings  under  court  auspices  when  business  in¬ 
volving  these  children  was  being  settled.  Their  grandfather,  Christopher 
Gayle,  left  property  to  them  upon  his  death,  in  January  182  0  on  his  plantation 
in  West  Feliciana  Parish,  to  which  he  had  moved  from  Sumter  District, 

South  Carolina.  In  his  will,  dated  Dec.  17,  1819,  (I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  the  original  in  the  courthouse  at  St.  Francisville,  along  with  a  complete 
estate  file),  the  old  man  referred  to  his  first  wife,  who  had  predeceased 
him,  as  "Unity.  "  She  was  a  granddaughter  of  an  outstanding  Huguenot 
clergyman,  Philippe  de  Richbourg. 
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James  Duncan  Stuart  and  Mary  Gayle  Stuart  had  four  sons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters.  Their  names  are  included  here  because  so  many  Stuart  family  names  were 
used  as  given  names  for  Harmon  offspring. 

Robert  Sibley  Stuart,  their  eldest  son,  born  around  182  0,  fought  in  the 
Mexican  War,  served  as  recorder  for  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  and  died  un¬ 
married  about  1858.  His  brother,  James  Duncan  Stuart,  born  around  1830, 
a  prominent  young  attorney  of  Baton  Rouge,  administered  Sibley's  estate.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  commissioned  a  Captain  in  Company  1,  Ogden's  Battalion, 
Louisiana  Cavalry,  C.S.  A.  He  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  on  the  Plank 
Road  near  Baton  Rouge,  was  taken  to  the  Blonin  home  where  he  died  and  is 
buried  in  the  Blonin  plot  in  Magnolia  cemetery  in.  Baton  Rouge.  1  recently 
found  his  grave  on  a  visit  to  this  beautiful  spot.  His  mother  is  buried  in  an 
unmarked  grave  in  the  Blonin  plot. 

Nolan  Adams,  another  brother,  who  was  under  21  in  1858,  went  to 
Virginia  with  Louisiana  troops  and  fought  under  Lee's  banner.  Grandfather 
Harmon's  interesting  letter  from  Richmond,  Va.  ,  reproduced,  supra,  tells 
of  a  visit  to  him.  After  the  Civil  War,  Nolan  Stuart  married  Alice  Leonard, 
and  had  a  son  named  Bailey  who  "married  a  Jackson  girl  and  moved  to  Okla¬ 
homa.  "  Frances  Eveline  Stuart  Harmon’s  youngest  brother,  Bailey,  fell  at 
Shiloh  in  1862  as  a  confederate  soldier  in  the  Delta  Rifles. 

Frances  Eveline  also  had  two  sisters:  (1)  Elizabeth  Emmaline  ("Aunt 
Betty"  to  my  father,  my  uncles  and  aunts)  married  William  E.  Clarke.  They 
had  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  Grandfather  Harmon  was  very  fond  of  this 
sister-in-law.  He  dedicated,  his  volume  of  Select  Sermons  to  his  wife  "and 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Clarke  of  New  Orleans,  La.  ,  because  of  her  kind¬ 
ness  to  me  in  sickness  and  her  fine  womanly  virtues.  "  (2)  Arabella  King 
("Aunt  Belle")  married  Russell  Mclnnis  (1841-1925).  They  had  four  children, 
one  of  whom,  Duncan  Chalmers  Mclnnis,  married  Mabel  Scarborough  in 
Poplar  ville,  Miss.  ,  where  he  was  a  merchant  and  civic  leader  until  his 
death  in  1933. 

Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon's  ministry  covered  almost  60  years  with 
appointments  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Alabama.  Professor  A.  P. 

Hamilton  of  Miiisaps  College  went  through  the  minutes  of  the  Methodist 
Annual  Conferences  and  thoughtfully  listed  all  of  grandfather's  appoint¬ 
ments  for  me.  It  should,  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  Conferences  usually 
met  in  November  or  December,  hence  the  appointment  was  for  the  ensuing 
year.  It  seems  appropriate  to  list  in  chronological  order  salient  events  in 
grandfather's  life. 
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JOHN  WESLEY  HARMON  -  CHRONOLOGY 


1820,  Feb.  12 

1832 

1836 

1837-40 

1840- 41 

1841,  Dec.  30 

1841- 42 

1842- 3 

1843,  Nov. 

1844 

1845 

1846-47-48 

1849- 50 

1849,  July  25 

1850,  May  31 

1850-  1858 

1851- 55 

1851,  Oct.  31 
1851 

1851 

1853,  July  24 


1854,  July  2 

1854-56 

1856 

1856-1857 


1856,  Sept.  16 

1858,  Nov. 

1859 

1859,  March  10 


Born  Augusta,  Kentucky 

-  Entered  Augusta  College 

Completed  courses,  but  deemed  "too  young  to  graduate" 

Loutre  Island  and  St.  Charles,  Mo.  Attended  St.  Charles 
College 

Quit  College  2  months  before  graduation  when  father  failed 
in  business  and  taught  school 
Mother,  Mary  King  Harmon,  died 

-  Began  study  of  medicine  at  Ohio  State  Medical  University. 

Cincinnati 

Converted  in  Old  Wesley  Mission  at  Maffit  Revival  - 
licensed  to  preach  by  Rev.  Thomas  Ruter 
"Admitted  on  trial"  to  Miss.  Annual  Conference  at  Natchez 

-  Appointed  to  Wilkinson,  Miss,  as  associate  of 

Rev.  E.  R.  Porter 

Pastor,  Seaman’s  Mission,  New  Orleans.  Admitted  to 
"full  connection"  Miss.  Annual  Conference  Nov.  1845 

-  Pastor,  Alexandria  and  Opelousas,  La. 

-  Pastor,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

-  Married  Frances  Eveline  Stuart 

First  child,  William  Stuart  Harmon,  born  at  Baton  Rouge 
"Located"  to  devote  full  time  to  Temperance  "as  first 
pioneer  south  of  Mason-Dixon  line.  " 

-  Edited  The  Southern  Organ,  "a  prohibition  paper"  in 

New  Orleans 

-  2nd  child,  Mary  Bettie  born  at  Baton  Rouge 

-  Myra  Clark  Gaines  (then  46)  enlisted  his  help 

-  Father,  Zebulon  Harmon,  buried  near  Fort  Adams,  Miss. 
Wrote  letter  to  wife  from  aboard  SS  Mexico  at  mouth  of 

Mississippi  river  enroute  to  Texas  to  organize  Sons 
of  Temperance  lodges 

-  3rd  child,  Carrie  Lurton,  born  at  Baton  Rouge  -  died  in 

infancy 

-  Edited  semi-weekly  New  Orleans  paper  The  Creole 

-  Waterman,  Know  nothing  candidate,  elected  New  Orleans 

mayor  with  active  support  of  The  Creole. 

-  Edited  The  Daily  Creole  "The  official  Journal  of  the  City 

of  New  Orleans"  and  supported  Know  nothing  candidate 
for  president,  Millard  Fillmore. 

-  4th  child,  Clara  Belle,  born  at  New  Orleans 

-  Readmitted  to  Methodist  itinerancy  by  Alabama.  Con¬ 

ference  at  Macon,  Miss,  and  appointed  to  Demopolis ,  Ala. 

-  Pastor,  Demopolis,  Ala. 

-  5th  child,  Duncan  Sibley,  born  at  Demopolis,  Ala. 
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1860-61 
1861,  Jan.  17 
1861,  June 

1862-63 
1863,  Oct.  3 
1864 
1864 

1864 

1865 


1865,  Sept.  6 

1866 

1867 

1867,  April  26 


1867,  July  4 

1868,  Nov. 
1870 


1870,  Nov.  27 


1871-73 

1873-1881 
1881,  Dec. 

1882 

1883-84 

1884 


1885-86 
1885,  Jan.  12 


1887 

1888-89 


-  Pastor,  Livingston,  Ala. 

-  6th  child,  Nolan  Bailey,  born  at  Livingston 

-  Letter  to  wife  from  Confederate  troop  encampment, 

Richmond,  Va. 

-  Pastor,  Enterprise,  Mississippi 

-  7th  child,  Charlie  Lurton,  born  at  Enterprise  -  died  there 

-  Pastor,  Macon,  Mississippi 

-  Assisted  in  bringing  Confederate  wounded  from  Pontotoc  and 

Brice's  Crossroads  to  Lauderdale  Springs  hospital 

-  "Prayed  to  death"  in  Miss,  legislature,  a  bill  to  draft  min¬ 

isters 

-  Appointed  agent  for  Orphans  Fund  Ass'n  by  Mobile 

Conference 

-  8th  and  youngest  child,  Gus  Shaw,  born  at  Enterprise 

-  Pastor,  Crawfords ville ,  Miss,  in  Mobile  Conference 

-  Appointed  to  head  Enterprise  Female  College 

-  Letter  to  wife  from  Baltimore  reporting  visit  to  War  Dept. 

in  Washington  where  he  secured  order  from  General 
Howard  for  General  Gillem  "to  furnish  our  Society 
with  all  the  supplies  he  possibly  could.  "  Also 
secured  Harmon  genealogy  from  relatives. 

-  Letter  written  at  Enterprise  to  Uncle  John  King  in 

Baltimore  about  trip  to  Illinois  for  supplies,  etc. 

-  Transferred  to  Mississippi  Annual  Conference 

-  Pastor,  Brandon,  Miss,  and  also  agent,  Southwestern 

Bible  Society 

-  Memorial  sermon  at  Brandon  on  "The  Life  and  Death 

of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  " 

-  Agent,  Southwestern  Bible  Society  and  also  Sunday 

School  agent  -  probably  lived  in  Brandon. 

-  "Located"  to  do  temperance  work  -  lived  in  New  Orleans 

-  Readmitted  to  itinerant  status  in  Miss.  Conference  and 

appointed  to  Marion,  Miss. 

-  Pastor,  Marion,  Miss. 

-  Pastor,  Waynesboro  and  Stateline,  Miss. 

-  Mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Mary  Gayle  Stuart,  died  in 

Waynesboro;  buried  in  Magnolia  Cemetery,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

-  Pastor,  Summit,  Miss. 

-  Letter  to  son  Nolan,  a  divinity  student  at  Vanderbilt 

University,  telling  of  death  of  Mrs.  Myra  Clark 
Gaines 

-  Pastor,  Morton  and  Forest,  Miss. 

-  Pastor,  Anguilla,  Miss. 
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1890-91 
1 8 9  1  >  Dec. 

1892-93 

1894,  March  20 

1894 

1894 

1898,  Dec.  31 

1902,  March  10 
1902,  Dec. 


-  Pastor,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 

-  ''Superannuated n  by  the  Conference  at  71.  Moved  to 

Paulding,  Miss. 

-  As  retired  minister,  lectured,  preached  and  assisted  in 

revival  meetings  at  DeSoto,  Ellisville,  Long  Beach,  Miss 

-  Went  to  New  Orleans  with  son  Duncan  and  returned  to 

Paulding  with  "Gaines  Legacy"  -  $10,  000  in  "Greenbacks 

-  Death  of  wife  ended  "unbroken  honeymoon  of  45  years.  " 

-  Volume  of  Select  Sermons  printed  and  paid  for  from 

Gaines  Legacy. 

-  Letter,  written  at  sister-in-law's,  filled  with  old  time  fire 

tells  of  catching  train  at  5:20  A.  M.  and  registers  pro¬ 
test  over  "superannuation"  of  an  old,  deaf  friend. 

-  Died  in  Paulding,  age  82;  buried  Jackson,  Miss.  60  years 

after  ordination  as  minister. 

-  Bishop  Charles  B.  Galloway's  eulogy  at  funeral  -  "The 

Pulpit  was  his  Throne,  "  incorporated  in  minutes  of 
Miss.  Annual  Conference  as  part  of  memorial  tribute. 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  chronology  that  during  the  periods  1850- 
1858  and  1874-1881,  J.  W.  Harmon  "located"  -  that  is,  maintained  his  status 
as  a  Methodist  clergyman  but  went  off  the  active  list  of  itinerant  ministers 
subject  to  pastoral  appointment  by  the  bishop  presiding  over  the  annual  con¬ 
ference.  It  was  during  these  years  that  grandfather  won  wide  acclaim  as  a 
vigorous  crusader  against  the  demon  rum. 
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How  He  Fought  the  Demon  Rum 


He  states ,  (Strange  Happenings,  page  17)  that  after  failing  three  times  to  get 
an  effective  Temperance  Committee  at  work  in  the  Methodist  Conference;  he 
"quietly  slipped  out  of  the  Conference  and  raised  the  banner  of  prohibition  -  -  -  - 
Into  the  lecture  field  I  plunged  as  the  first  and  only  pioneer  south  of  Mason  and 
Dickson's  line." 

In  his  letter  dated  July  24,  1853  (reproduced  as  a  part  of  this  sketch  at  another 
point)  J.  W.  Harmon  writing  to  his  beloved  wife  "Frank"  from  aboard  the  steamer 
"Mexico"  enroute  to  Galveston,  Texas,  said:- 

"I  have  received  several  letters  from  leading  men  in  Texas  who  are  hailing 
my  appearance  with  delight  and  they  say  they  will  afford  me  any  facility.  I 
anticipate  a  fine  time  and  much  success." 

Years  later  he  wrote: 

"I  was  surprised  at  the  success  I  met  with,  in  organizing  the  lodges  of 
the  Sons  of  Temperance  and  Cadet  Societies  over  Texas,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
ippi  and  parts  of  Alabama.  But  at  that  time  it  was  considered  the  wildest 
fanaticism.  " 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  where  the  family  lived  for  two  periods  totaling  more 
than  15  years  and  where  J.  W.  Harmon  centered  his  temperance  activities,  was 
then  -  even  more  than  today  -  a  metropolis  of  "wine,  women  and  song."  A 
leading  port  of  the  United  States,  strongly  influenced  by  its  French  and  Spanish 
background  and  relationships,  this  Queen  City  of  the  South,  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  was  the  point  where  rafts,  barges  and 
palatial  river  steamboats  transferred  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  great 
valley  to  ocean-going  vessels  flying  the  flags  of  the  seven  seas. 

Grandfather  declared  (p.  22,  supra)  that 

"Proprietors  of  the  sailor  boarding  houses  would  board  the  shipping 
coming  up  the  river  and  force  the  sailors  by  beatings  to  come  to  their 
dens,  by  seizing  their  trunks  or  boxes  and  then  sell  them  to  ship-masters 
about  to  sail,  and  many  a  poor  fellow  would  find  himself  out  at  sea  again 
after  waking  up  from  the  effects  of  drugged  liquors,  given  them  by  the 
sailor  boarding  house  keepers." 

To  "meet  and  repel  false  charges",  and  provide  him  with  a  needed  vehicle 
for  multiplying  his  usefulness,  J.  W.  Harmon  began  publication  of  an  eight 
page  folio  prohibition  paper  the  Southern  Organ  and  ran  its  subscription  list 
up  to  3,  000,  "the  largest  then  known  in  the  South.  "  Soon  the  zealous  crusader 
was  in  "a  great  battle  with  the  six  great  dailies  of  the  city.  "  All  these  papers, 
he  said,  were  "edited  by  brilliant  men"  who  advocated  the  license  of  saloons. 
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Such  a  fight  was  inevitable  for  the  ardent  reformer  had  determined  not  to  pub¬ 
lish  "a  namby  pamby,  cowardly,  milk  and  water  paper"  but  "to  fight  everybody _ 

who  crosses  my  path  This  great  temperance  principle  cannot  be  compromised 
for  dollars  and  cents.  Human  lives  are  in  the  balances;  souls,  bodies  and  spirits 
of  men,  women  and  children  are  too  valuable  and  cost  too  much  to  be  silent.  " 

The  New  Orleans  press  described  J.  W.  Harmon  as  "That  pale  faced,  cold 
water,  cadaverous,  temperance  fanatic",  insisting  that  income  from  saloon 
licenses  of  $165,  000  per  year  "was  absolutely  necessary  to  run  without  friction, 
the  axles  of  the  municipal  government.  "  But  editor  Harmon  published  statis¬ 
tics  from  official  sources  showing  that  taxpayers  had  to  shoulder  an  annual  bur¬ 
den  of  $365,  000  to  cover  "criminal  whisky  expenses.  " 


Grandfather  then  describes  the  next  climactic  rounds  thus  (pp  21-22): 

'In  order  to  give  the  dailies  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver,  we  had  an  expert 
artist  to  cut  out  a  map  of  the  city  to  suit  the  size  of  our  paper,  with 
nothing  on  the  squares  but  black  round  spots,  representing  the  saloons 
and  slums,  and  black  square  spots  where  liquor  was  sold  by  wholesale; 
and  when  the  map  was  struck  off  it  looked  as  if  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt 

had  lit  down  upon  the  city,  and  Pharoah's  lean  kine  had  eaten  up  every 
spear  of  grass. 

"Striking  off  thirty  thousand  of  the  Southern  Organ,  with  the  aid  of  the 
societies  of  Cadets  and  Sons  of  Temperance,  we  snowed  the  city  under, 
explaining  the  map  with  editorials  in  German,  French,  Spanish  and 
English.  This  flank  movement  was  unexpected;  it  routed  the  dailies; 
for  a  while  they  let  the  'cold  water  fanatic'  rest,  especially  so  when  we 
carried  the  city  above  Canal  street  by  fifteen  hundred  majority  vote. 

But  the  dailies  perverted  the  law  and  swindled  us  out  of  our  victory. 

Some  good,  was  the  result  of  the  publication  by  the  Southern  Organ 
in  correcting  evils  of  the  license  system,  in  which  we  took  no  little 
pride. 

"At  this  early  date  there  were  twenty-one  voting  precincts  in  the  city, 
and  all  but  one  were  located  in  grogshops  and  slums  of  the  city.  We 
succeeded  in  driving  them  all  out,  and  the  City  Council  placed  them  in 
engine  houses,  or  booths,  where  drunken  a.nd  coatless  brawlers  could 
not  interfere  with  voters,  whose  decent  appearance  called  forth  their 
rage.  " 

Grandfather  lectured  constantly  and  must  have  developed  a  following  substan¬ 
tial  enough  to  finance  him  and  his  crusades.  It  was  in  New  Orleans  that  the  Har¬ 
mons  lived  for  a  number  of  years  -  far  longer  than  anywhere  else.  There  also 
lived  the  William  E.  Clarkes.  "Aunt  Betty",  elder  sister  of  Frances  Stuart 
Harmon,  was  a  person  of  "fine  womanly  virtues"  of  whom  grandfather  was  very- 
fond. 
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nAn  Ecclesiastical  Incendiary" 


The  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  launching  of  The  Creole  and  the  precise 
date  on  which  this  semi-weeKly  newspaper  commenced  publication  are  not  clear. 
However  in  1854,  the  New  Orleans  City  Directory  listed  J.  W.  Harmon  as  editor 
of  The  Southern  Organ,  35  Gravier  Street  and  in  1855  listed  Harmon,  Latham  &  Co. 
as  editors  and  proprietors  of  The  Southern  Organ  and  Creole  newspapers,  94  Camp 
Street,  with  J.  W.  Harmon  listed  individually  at  the  same  address.  Sometime  during 
the  intervening  year  and  before  the  state  elections  in  1854,  a  newspaper  came  into 
being  which  backed  the  successful  campaign  of  Judge  Edwin  T.  Merrick  for  election 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  on  the  Whig  and  Know-nothing  tick¬ 
ets  and  then  elected  its  Knownothing  candidate  (Waterman)  as  Mayor  of  New  Orleans 
in  June  1856. 

Elsewhere  in  this  story  of  his  life,  Grandfather  tells  in  his  own  words  how  a 
charming  woman  persuaded  him  to  join  the  Knownothing  Club  in  his  precinct  and 
then  to  maneuver  with  extraordinary  success  to  have  Judge  Merrick  nominated  and 
elected.  By  the  time  Waterman's  campaign  for  Mayor  ended  in  his  triumphant  elec¬ 
tion,  Grandfather  Harmon  and  his  associates  seem  to  have  been  "riding  high.  "  Their 
semi-weekly  became  The  New  Orleans  Daily  Creole  and  proudly  announced  that  it 
was  "The  Official  Journal  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans.  "  Obviously  Mayor  Waterman 
had  lost  no  time  in  rewarding  his  friends! 

Also,  a  very  hard  fought  presidential  election  campaign  was  warming  up  and 
as  the  voice  of  the  Knownothing  party  in  Louisiana,  editor  Harmon  had  his  work 
cut  out  for  him.  Personal  journalism  was  the  order  of  the  day  from  Horace  Greeley 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  of  The  Liberator ,  to  John 
Wesley  Harmon  of  The  New  Orleans  Creole. 

"Brilliant  men",  says  Grandfather  Harmon,  edited  the  local  opposition  papers. 
These  included  the  main  party  organ,  The  Democratic  Courier;  the  aristocratic 
Commercial  Bulletin,  edited  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Seymour;  the  old  Picayune,  with 
the  name  of  "the  amiable  and  polite"  Amos  Kendall  at  its  masthead;  The  Delta, 
edited  by  Colonel  William  Walker  "the  Ajacks  of  the  press";  and  The  True  Delta, 
which  spoke  the  mind  of  Colonel  Mclnnis. 

Just  how  personal  these  editors  could  get  is  well  illustrated  by  this  blast  from 
The  Daily  Delta  of  June  5,  1856,  following  the  election  of  Waterman  as  mayor  and 
the  appointment  of  The  Creole  as  the  city's  official  newspaper: 

"The  Creole  (who  by  the  way  was  neither  born  in  Louisiana,  Havana  or 
any  Creole  proper  state)  has  resigned  the  cause  of  temperance  for  the 
most  brutal  intemperance.  The  rum  drinker  who  spills  blood  ought  to  be 
hanged,  but  the  blood  spiller  who  does  not,  or  says  he  does  not,  drink 
rum,  ought  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered.  .  .  .  The  Creole.  ...  is  an 
ecclesiastical  incendiary.  " 

Just  how  "incencdary"  was  the  "ecclesiastical"  editor  of  The  Creole?  He 
ushered  in  the  year  1856,  with  an  editorial  on  January  1st  which  is  a  sample 
of  his  special  mixture  of  vitriol  and  printer's  ink.  It  follows. 
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"THE  DELTA'S  LAMENT" 


(Editorial  in  The  Semi-weekly  Creole,  Jan.  1,  185  6) 

We  have  a  City  Council  which  discusses  the  mode  of  celebrating  the  Sabbath, 

while  Poydras  Market  is  reddened  by  the  blood  of  innocent  victims,  and 

every  day  is  distinguished  by  a  "mysterious  murder.  "  -  -Delta  Dec.  29. 

When  the  City  Council  discussed  an  ordinance  the  object  of  which  looked  to 
the  suppression  of  crime,  pauperism,  and  rum-murders,  by  closing  the  grog¬ 
shops  on  the  Sabbath,  the  argument  urged  with  much  force  was  the  statistics 
of  the  Chief  of  Police,  the  records  of  the  Recorders  Courts,  and  the  many  mur¬ 
ders  committed,  all  going  to  show  the  necessity  of  such  an  act. 

It  has  been  shown,  time  and  again,  that  nearly  all  the  murders  are  trace¬ 
able  to  the  influence  of  maddening  potations  dealt  out  by  the  open  grogshops 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  now  the  Delta  throws  up  its  pious  hands  with  holy  horror 
at  the  effusion  of  blood  in  our  streets  and  sneers  at  the  honest  effort  of  the 
City- Council,  which  by  way  of  contempt,  it  says:  "Discusses  the  mode  of 
celebrating  the  Sabbath,  while  Poydras  Market  is  reddened  by  the  blood  of 
innocent  victims.  " 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  crime  increases  and  criminals  go  unwhipt  of  jus¬ 
tice,  when  every  effort  made  to  cut  up  the  very  root  of  the  evil  by  a  whole¬ 
some  legislation  is  met  with  showers  of  opprobrium.  The  Delta  is  invari¬ 
ably  casting  out  its  pusillanimous  innuendos  against  every  effort  of  the  kind 
and  exclaims:  "Oh!  you  pious  advocate  of  Sunday  laws,  and  prohibitory  laws, 
and  universal  despotism,  look  at  the  crimson  stains  on  the  flags  of  Poydras 
Market,  and  begin  your  reform  at  the  beginning.  "  Begin  where  they  may, 
they  need  not  look  to  the  Delta  for  any  sympathy,  much  less  support,  espe¬ 
cially,  if  it  smells  of  morality  or  smacks  of  political  honesty.  For  those 
who  have  the  city's  best  interest  at  heart,  are  styled  "yankee  puritans,  " 
or  ancross  between  Thugs  and  Common  prayer  book  men.  " 

When  Mr.  Tompkins,  who  is  not  a  member  of  any  church,  but  anxious 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  numberless  crimes  rife  in  the  city,  introduced  the  ordi¬ 
nance  to  close  the  coffee-houses  on  the  Sabbath,  basing  his  action  solely  on 
the  ground,  that  the  crimes  committed,  the  murders  perpetrated,  and  the 
taxation  superinduced,  mainly  originated  from  this  source,  and  that  an 
ordinance  of  this  kind  would  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  evil,  he  was 
jeered  at  by  the  Delta  and  contemptuously  styled,  "the  fanatical  and  pious 
Mr.  Tompkins.  "  It  saw  ghosts  of  religion  and  morality  stalking  through  the 
city,  and  imagined  that  a  celebration  of  burning  witches  was  about  to  take 
place  in  Lafayette  Square. 

Now  that  we  are  reaping  bitter  fruits  of  this  dire  evil,  honestly  sought 
to  be  remedied,  the  captious,  supercilious,  magnaminous  Delta  has  the 
daring  to  read  us  lectures,  blending  assassins,  churches,  thieves,  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  World's  Redeemer  and  pious  advocate  of  Sunday  laws  in  one 
ridiculous  muss,  and  then  says,  "something  must  be  done.  "  Wonder  if  the 
Delta  will  do  it? 
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The  burning  issue  confronting  the  nation  in  185  6  was  extension  of  slavery 
into  the  new  states  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  recently  organized  Republican 
party  was  against  it.  The  Democrats  who  followed  Stephen  A.  Douglas  adhered 
to  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty.  The  Knownothings ,  having  drawn  their 
adherents  from  the  other  parties,  were  divided  on  the  slavery  issue. 

When  Congress  assembled  early  in  December  1855,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  deadlocked  over  election  of  a  Speaker.  One  hundred  and  thirty -three 
ballots  were  taken  over  two  months  without  any  candidate  receiving  a  majority. 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks  of  Massachusetts  had  served  in  Congress  as  a  Democrat, 
then  been  elected  as  a  Knownothing  but  later  had  presided  over  the  state  Re¬ 
publican  convention.  In  a  speech  at  Portland,  Maine,  be  had  declared  that  under 
certain  circumstances  he  would  be  willing  to  nlet  the  Union  slide. 

Some  two  weeks  before  Banks  was  chosen  Speaker  (on  the  134th  ballot-and 
by  a  plurality  and  not  a  majority),  editor  Harmon  wrote  an  editorial  which  is  a 
classic.  Keep  in  mind  that  within  four  and  a  half  years,  the  slave  scates  se¬ 
ceded.  Thus  while  the  New  Orleans  editor  seemed  to  be  directing  his  aim  at  a 
Massachusetts  Congressman  with  a  yen  to  be  Speaker  of  the  House,  his  readers 
were  really  being  exhorted  as  to  the  significance  of  the  American  Union. 

Under  date  of  January  16,  1856,  The  Creole  ran  the  following  editorial. 

"LET  THE  UNION  SLIDE  ’ 

(Semi-weekly  Creole,  Jan.  16,  1856) 

The  expression,  says  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  is  attributed  to  the  most 
prominent  candidate  for  Speaker  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  we  refer  to  it  that  we  may  mark  our  condemnation  of  those  dangerous 
words  so  flippantly  uttered.  It  matters  not  on  what  occasion  they  were  elic¬ 
ited;  it  matters  not  upon  what  contingencies  they  were  based;  they  are  trea¬ 
sonable  in  their  essence,  and  deserve  to  meet  with  the  severest  reprobation 
from  all  who  desire  to  maintain  the  power  and  glory  of  the  noblest  and 
freest  Republic  the  world  ever  yet  saw. 

He  who  first  seriously  contemplated  a  severance  of  the  confederated 
States  was  a  traitor  in  his  heart,  and  became  morally  amenable  to  a  trai¬ 
tor’s  doom.  He  who  first  put  that  thought  into  language  would  have  been 
mercifully  dealt  by  if  the  penalty  of  ostracism  had  been  enforced  against 
him.  Let  the  Union  slide?  Loosen  the  grand  fabric  built  up  by  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  many  a  heroic  life;  by  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  many  a  heroic  heart; 
by  many  a  plundered  homestead;  by  the  ashes  of  many  a  heart  made  desolate; 
by  widows  tears  and  orpnan’s  cries?  At  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bun¬ 
ker  bill,  and  in  the  sad  march  through  the  Jerseys;  in  the  winter  camp  at 
Valley  Forge;  and  the  blood-stained  foot  prints  of  the  patriots  recorded  on 
the  winter's  snow;  in  the  jails  and  prison  ships  at  New  York;  in  the  swamps 
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of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas;  in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky;  amid  fierce  savages, 

Tory  malignants ,  and  too  by  barberous  foreign  foes,  the  foundations  of  the 
Union  were  laid. 

The  wild  Christmas  night  upon  the  Delaware,  when  Washington  bared  the 
opposing  ice,  and  heartily  plucked  at  Trenton  victorious  laurels  from  the 
brows  of  his  pursuers,  the  fabric  of  the  Union  rose  remotely  visible  to 
men  s  eyes;  and  growing  gradually  more  distinct  at  Bennington,  and  Sara¬ 
toga  and  King's  Mountain  and  Camden  and  Yorktown  penetrated  the  thick 
haze  of  doubts  and  fears,  and  exhibited  its  fair  proportions,  sharply  de¬ 
fined,  upon  the  background  of  the  future.  And  yet  there  are  those  among 
us  that  cry  out,  "let  the  Union  slide,  "  reckless  of  the  revere:  nature  of 
the  inheritance  won  by  toil  and  agony  and  then  bequeathed  with  prayers 
and  solemn  admonitions.  There  are,  we  say,  those  among  us  who  proclaim 
themselves  ready  to  prove  false  to  their  trust,  to  ignore  the  memory  of 
their  fathers,  to  mine  with  an  insane  hand  the  glorious  building  they 
reared,  and  to  shout  exultingly,  "Let  the  Union  slide!"  Slide  where? 

Into  chaos  and  black  night?  Into  that  terrible  limbo  of  things  magnificent 
of  promise,  yet  untimely  shattered?  or  where? 

We  say  the  people  of  the  Union  will  never  consent,  at  the  bidding  of  any 
man  or  set  of  men,  upon  mere  sectional  issues,  to  "Let  the  Union  slide.  " 
Three  quarters  of  a  century  have  made  this  Union,  not  into  a  mere  con¬ 
federation  of  States,  but  a  confederation  of  hearts,  bound  by  ties  stronger 
than  the  Constitution  whose  provisions  they  revere,  and  by  interest  it 
would  be  madness  to  dissolve. 

Let  the  Union  slide  -  no!  Let  it  last  forever.  Let  it  be  handed  down  to 
succeeding  generations,  intact  and  impregnable.  Let  it  stand  like  the  old 
Rhodian  Wonder,  with  a  foot  upon  opposite  shores,  and  lifting  up  to  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations  a  beacon  to  guide  them  into  a  haven  of  rest,  where 
all  may  enjoy  freedom  of  political  action  restricted  only  by  laws  of  their 
own  adoption,  and  where  liberty  of  conscience  is  protected  beneath  the 
Aegis  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Banks  said,  "Let  the  Union  slide!"  We 
say,  "Let  Mr.  Banks  slide!" 


In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1856,  editor  Harmon  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Knownothing  candidate,  Millard  Fillmore.  The  Knownothings  sprang  up  as 
anti -Catholic,  anti-foreign  clubs  with  a  rigmarole  of  secret  signs,  oaths,  pass¬ 
words,  etc.  The  real  political  and  official  name  was  "The  American  Party", 
using  as  its  slogan  the  words  attributed  to  George  Washington:  "Put  none  but 
Americans  on  guard  tonight.  " 

The  historian,  James  Ford  Rhodes  (History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II, 
p.  8),  thus  summed  up  the  Knownothing  movement: 

"No  one  can  deny  that  ignorant  foreign  suffrage  had  grown  to  be  an  evil  of 
immense  proportions.  Had  the  remedies  sought  by  the  Knownothings  been  just 
and  practicable  and  their  methods  above  suspicion,  the  movement,  though  ill- 
timed,  might  be  justified  at  the  bar  of  history.  But  when  the  historian  writes 
that  a  part  of  their  indictment  was  true,  and  that  the  organization  attracted 
hosts  of  intelligent  and  good  men,  he  has  said  everything  creditable  that  can 
be  said  of  the  Knownothing  party  .  .  .  .  " 
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Grandfather  fought  a  losing  fight  in  the  campaign  of  1856.  His  man,  Fillmore, 
got  the  electoral  vote  of  only  one  state  -  Maryland.  Buchanan  received  174  electoral 
votes,  Fremont  114  and  Fillmore  8.  The  Creole's  editor  demonstrated  clearly  that 
he  was  a  good  loser.  Two  days  after  the  election  on  Thursday,  Nov.  6,  1856,  J.  W. 
Harmon's  lead  editorial  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"GOOD  NIGHT  TO  MARMION" 

The  great  Presidential  battle  has  been  fought  and  the  American  people  feel 
better  for  the  exercise.  It  has  been  an  unprecedentedly  exciting  time.  .  .  .a 
valorous  conflict  of  the  native  Spartans  with  the  insolent,  marauding  and  spoils  - 
loving  Persians.  .  .  .  The  tournament  has  been  an  exciting  one,  but  one  will 
weary  for  a  time  of  the  incessant  tilting  of  the  Disinherited  knights  and  the 
Brian  Bois  de  Gilberts.  We  are  glad  to  take  a  breathing  spell,  and  when  the 
next  campaign  comes  on,  we  hope  to  have  still  greater  muscularity  and  to  be 
able  to  contest  the  battle  with  our  opponents  inch  by  inch.  And  so  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  we  bid  good  night  to  politics  as  Harry  Blount  bid  "Good  night  to  Marmion.  " 

Meanwhile,  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  our  local  affairs  some  little  attention  - 
perhaps  to  drive  our  spurs,  rowel  deep  into  the  sides  of  the  somnolent  local 
Bucephalus.  Nor  is  this  all  --we  hope  to  make  The  Creole  sparkle  with 
varied,  inviting  and  readable  matter,  and  when  in  the  glad  morning,  you  fully 
open  your  eyes,  dear  reader,  with  the  aid  of  the  light  and  the  Mocha  berry, 
we  hope  the  leaf  we  have  written  upon  will  be  found  an  interesting  social 
companion.  " 

The  incurably  buoyant  editor's  reference  to  a  Creole  "sparkling  with  varied, 
inviting  and  readable  matter,  "  prompts  the  query:  What  did  Grandfather  Harmon's 
Creole  of  a  century  ago  look  like?  And  what  was  its  content?  Certainly  New  Orleans 
papers  of  1856  must  not  be  judged  by  today's  standards.  The  wire  services  which 
today's  readers  simply  take  for  granted,  were  unknown.  Nor  had  modern  display 
advertising  yet  made  its  appearance. 

Here  then  are  a  few  comments  about  the  Semi-weekly  Creole,  for  January  1, 
1856.  It  was  a  four  page,  six  column  paper  published  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
by  Harmon,  Latham  &  Co.  with  a  subscription  price  of  $5.  00  per  year. 

Page  1,  col.  1  was  an  advertisement,  reading  as  follows: 

Life  Insurance  on  White  Persons  and  Slaves 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

Morris  Franklin,  Pres. 

Pliny  Freeman  Actuary 

Capital . $900,  000 

and  rapidly  accumulating  on  the  mutual  plan 
-  safely  invested  in  the  United  States  and 
State  Stocks,  etc. 

Dividends  annually  of  40  to  50  percent, 
on  which  a  cash  interest  is  paid  yearly. 

A  credit  of  40%  of  premium  given  on  life 
policies . 
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Another  full  column  on  page  one  was  filled  with  “Educational  Notices'hnd  yet 
another  with  “Religious  Notices". 

The  lead  article  in  col.  4  of  page  one  was  titled  “The  Sublimity  of  Faith"  and 
was  clipped  from  another  periodical.  Other  articles  dealt  with  the  proposed 
union  of  Latin  American  republics,  and  “The  Commerce  of  the  U.S.  and  the  City." 

Page  two  of  this  issue  carried  the  editorial  quoted  earlier,  titled  “The 
Delta's  Lament".  “City  Reform  No.  ONE"  was  “REVISE  CHARTER".  There 
was  a  fairly  long  article  (clipped)  on  “The  Death  of  Robert  Schuyler". 

The  third  and  fourth  pages  of  this  issue  were  given  over  to  advertisements, 
one  column  in  width  and  one,  two  or  three  inches  in  depth  --  Groceries  -- 
Amusements  —  Dry  Goods  —  Clothing  —  House  Furnishings. 

Especially  interesting  to  me  was  an  advertisement  on  page  3. 

SLAVE  YARD 
No.  157  Gravier  Street 

I  will  keep  constantly  on  hand  for  sale  a 
supply  of  Field  Hands,  Mechanics,  and 
House  Servants.  I  will  also  receive,  board, 
buy  and  sell  on  commission. 

My  house  and  yard  are  large  and  airy 
and  in  a  healthy  location.  Every  exertion 
will  be  made  to  facilitate  the  sale  oPslaves 
on  consignment. 

Refer  to  JAMES  WHITE. 

In  The  Creole  for  January  12,  1856,  one  article  dealt  with  the  jury  trial 
and  conviction  of  slave  owner  William  Bell  for  branding  a  runaway  slave  he 
had  repossessed.  He  was  fined  $200  and  “the  jury  decreed  the  slave  should 
be  sold  away  from  him.  “ 

In  the  same  issue  was  the  following  advertisement^ 

SLAVES  !  SLAVES  !  SLAVES  ! 

Mechanics,  Field  Hands,  Cooks,  Washers 
and  Ironers,  Nurses,  Plow  Boys,  etc.  etc. 
for  sale  by  J.  L.  Carman  &  Co. 

Auctioneers,  No.  60  Magazine  St. 

Depot  No.  195  Gravier  Street  under  the 
Superintendence  of  C.  F.  HATCHER. 


There  was  an  advertisement  for  a  “Dancing  Academy"  and  another  for 
“Gaiety  Theatre,  West  and  Peel  Streets,  Original  Campbell  Minstrels.  “ 
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Grandfather  must  have  written  his  own  "Society  Column.  "  At  any  rate,  he 
put  down  in  black  and  white  the  kind  of  comments  many  a  society  editor  would 
love  to  write!  Try  this  one  for  size!  He  is  describing  the  father  of  the  bride! 

"JACOB  BRANDEGEE'S  DAUGHTER'S  WEDDING.  " 

oooo*o 

"He  was  pompous,  haughty,  austere  and  arrogant 
and  with  all  pretensions  to  the  higher  walks  of  society 
he  carried  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  sobriquet 
of  the  Tin  Peddler  of  Connecticut.  .  . 

Though  Mr.  Brandegee's  name  is  found  among  the 
defenders  of  New  Orleans  in  the  War  of  1814-15,  yet 
he  was  like  several  others,  forced  there  by  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  Major  General  Commanding - 

Andrew  Jackson!" 

Reverend  John  Wesley  Harmon's  attitude  toward  "Ecumenicity"  was  plainly 
stated  in  the  editor's  comment  beneath  a  letter  from  "Church  Goer"  lambasting 
religious  dissensions,  (issue  of  Jan.  12,  1856). 

"From  a  general  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  various  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  in  the  South - we  mean  the  evangelical,  Protestant  denominations  - -it 

is  apparent  that  a  degree  of  charity  and  brotherly  love  truly  indicative  of  a 
Christian  spirit,  generally  prevails. 

"In  many  religious  enterprises,  these  denominations  are  united.  We  have 
a  monument  of  their  union  on  Camp  Street  and  the  daily  intercourse  of  the 
clergy  of  the  different  sects  is  fraternal  and  unexceptionable. 

"Does  our  correspondent  know  that  one  not  a  Presbyterian  ministered  for 
six  months  to  the  Church  on  Lafayette  Square?  Is  he  ignorant  that  Methodists 
have  been  admitted  to  pulpits  of  other  denominations  while  their  pulpits  in 
turn  have  been  occupied  by  men  belonging  to  other  branches  of  the  great 
Christian  Church? 

"Can  he  be  ignorant  that  when  the  Communion  is  celebrated  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  members  of  all  ther 
churches  are  united  and  join  in  the  commemoration?" 

There  are  on  file  in  the  New  Orleans  Public  Library,  1031  St.  Charles 
Avenue,  New  Orleans  13,  copies  of  The  New  Orleans  Daily  Creoli  com¬ 
mencing  with  Vol .  I,  No.  14,  dated  July  1,  1856  and  continuing  through  Vol.  II, 
No.  27,  dated  July  20,  1857.  Also,  these  issues  have  been  microfilmed,  thus 
preserving  them  for  many  years  to  come.  The  Creole,  like  many  another 
"political"  newspaper,  seems  to  have  been  a  journalistic  blossom  which 
flowered  with  the  Knownothing  movement  and  died  with  the  party. 
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The  Civil  War 


Shortly  after  the  demise  of  The  Creoles,  the  church  records  reveal  that  Rev. 

J.  W.  Harmon  was  admitted  to  the  Alabama  Conference,  which  met  in  Macon, 

Miss.,  late  in  1858.  He  was  appointed  to  serve  as  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church 

in  Demopolis,  Alabama  for  the  year  1859,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church 

in  Livingston,  Ala.  when  the  southern  states  seceded.  * 

Xi?  T  .O/'O' 


A  first-hand  account  of  the  impact  of  the  Civil  War  on  the  Harmon  family 
would  be  a  personalized  history  of  that  four-year  struggle.  We  know  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Maine  Harmons  fought  and  died  for  the  Union.  For  example,  John  M.  1 
Harmon,  the  father  of  Artemas  C.  Harmon,  compiler  of  the  Harmon  Genealogy, 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment.  We  know,  too,  that 
grandfather  Harmon's  nephew,  Horace  Harmon  Lurton,  was  a  gallant  Confederate 
soldier  and  that  two  of  his  Stuart  brother s -in-law  were  killed  in  action  -  Bailey 
at  Shiloh  and  Captain  Duncan  on  the  "Plank  Road"  outside  Baton  Rouge. 


Another  brother-in-law,  Nolan  Stuart,  served  under  General  Lee  in  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  And  the  Methodist  minister  from  Livingston,  Ala.  seems 
to  have  gotten  to  Richmond,  Va.  in  1861  about  the  same  time  as  the  Louisiana 
troops.  Historically,  the  most  important  of  grandfather's  letters  is  one  written 
from  the  Virginia  capital,  dated  June  12,  1861,  and  reproduced  here.  Be  it 
remembered  that  this  letter  was  written  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  where 
Jackson  was  to  stand  "like  a  stone  wall." 


From  his  Livingston,  Ala.  pastorate  of  1860-61,  grandfather  moved  to 
Enterprise,  Miss,  and  served  the  Methodist  church  there  in  1862-63.  This 
little  town  in  southeastern  Mississippi  was  some  hundred  miles  north  of  Mobile 
Bay  where  Farragut  personally  lead  the  way  into  the  harbor  with  his  flagship 
flying  the  famous  message:  "Damn  the  Torpedoes!  Full  Steam  Ahead!" 
Enterprise  was  some  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Shiloh,  hard  fought  field 
of  courage  and  of  carnage  where  rival  forces  struggled  for  control  of  the 
Tennessee  river  and  key  east-west  railroad  lines.  And  Vicksburg  was  en¬ 
tirely  across  Mississippi  from  Macon,  the  1864  domicile  of  the  Harmons. 

However,  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  July  4,  1863  and  the  capture  of  the  capital 
city  of  Jackson  by  Federal  troops  the  same  year,  forced  the  Mississippi  Legis¬ 
lature  to  take  refuge  in  Macon,  a  hundred  miles  or  more  east  and  north.  It 
is  unimportant  whether  the  Methodist  preacher  or  the  state  legislators  arrived 
first.  At  any  rate,  an  unforgettable  event  marked  the  meeting  of  the  preacher 
and  the  politicians. 


How  He  Prayed  to  Death  a  Bill  Drafting  Ministers 

Grandfather  Harmon's  vivid  account  of  legislation  by  prayer  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved  upon.  He  wrote  it  out  in  longhand  years  later  on  the  back  of  a  ten-page 
report  on  the  Spiritual  State  of  the  Church,  which  son  Nolan  presented  to  a 
quarterly  conference. 
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"When  the  legislature  convened,  M  he  says,  "I  was  with  the  Medical  Board 
following  the  fortunes  of  that  famous  Cavalry  chieftain,  General  N.  B.  Forrest; 
who  was  watching  the  Federal  forces  as  they  marched  out  from  Memphis  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  state,  and  were  confronted  by  General  Forrest,  who  was 
under  the  command  of  General  Stephen  D.  Lee  of  Mississippi. 

"A  running  fight  took  place  at  the  Cross  Roads  (Brice's  Cross  Roads,  June  10, 
1864)  not  far  from  Pontotoc,  Miss,  in  which  great  numbers  of  our  men  were 
killed  and  wounded.  I  was  selected  to  carry  down  to  the  Lauderdale  Hospital 
the  first  train  load  of  wounded  soldiers.  After  disposing  of  the  soldier*  and 
making  them  as  comfortable  as  possible,  I  returned  to  my  home  at  Macon, 

being  the  stationed  minister  at  that  place. 

"The  legislature  being  in  session,  I  received  a  note  from  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  Locke  Houston,  to  open  the  session  of 
the  House  with  prayer.  The  House  had  a  bill  before  it  to  put  all  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  in  the  state,  up  to  sixty  years  of  age,  in  the  army  as  the  South 
was  sorely  pressed  for  soldiers  to  fill  up  the  depleted  ranks  of  the  Confederate 
forces.  The  bill  had  been  debated  pro  and  con  with  much  spirit.  A  distin¬ 
guished  Baptist  minister  from  Mobile  along  with  others,  had  opposed  the  bill 
with  much  ability.  But  the  legislators  heeded  not  the  opposition.  They  were 
after  the  preachers.  The  bill  had  passed  to  its  final  reading  by  a  large 
majority  and  the  final  vote  was  to  be  taken  that  day. 

"I  thought  over  the  great  wrong  sought  to  be  done  to  the  Church  and  the 
ministry.  In  my  prayer  I  said: 

'Oh  Thou  Great  God  of  the  world,  and  sovereign  judge  of  all  beings, 
as  we  are  dependent  upon  Thine  omnipotence  for  the  breath  we  breathe, 
the  bread  we  eat  and  the  water  we  drink,  and  as  Thou  hast  redeemed  us, 
calling  us  by  Thy  word  and  ministry,  we  are  under  the  highest  obliga¬ 
tions  to  recognize  Thine  authority. 

'We  pray,  therefore,  for  the  members  of  this  Mississippi  Legislature, 
for  they  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  ordained  ministers  of  Thy 
church,  thrusting  them  out  into  the  field  of  carnage  and  bidding  them 
go  forth  as  messengers  of  wrath  and  blood  instead  of  messengers  of 
peace  and  good  will. 

'O  Thou  God  of  Justice,  for  this  wicked  act  of  legislation,  which 
stands  out  in  all  its  gloomy  isolation  without  a  parallel  in  the  world, 
we  invoke  Thy  pardoning  power. 

'O  Lord  God,  let  not  this  wicked  legislation  fall  with  terrible  disas¬ 
ter  upon  the  heads  of  Thy  people,  but  may  a  just  sense  of  our  relation 
to  God  cause  a  reversal  of  this  monstrous  legislation. 

'Great  God,  we  leave  ourselves  under  Thy  protection,  and  let  not 
Thy  mercy  depart  from  Thy  people.  '" 

Grandfather  Harmon  thus  continues  his  personal  account  of  one  of  the  most 
colorful  and  extraordinary  episodes  in  his  life: 

"At  the  close  of  the  prayer,  the  excitement  among  the  members  was  in¬ 
tense  and  it  looked  as  if  they  would  cite  the  preacher  before  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  pass  censure  upon  him.  But  fortunately,  they  could  make 
no  move  until  the  minutes  of  the  last  session  were  read.  Little  attention, 
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however,  was  paid  to  the  clerk  in  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  so  absorbed 
and  excited  were  they  in  discussing  the  prayer. 

In  the  meantime,  a  worthy,  grey-haired  member,  the  honorable  Mr. 

McLemore  went  with  great  haste  to  'Governor*  Alcorn  who  was  then  the 
leader  in  the  House  and  said  to  him:  'Alcorn  for  heaven's  sake,  take 
those  preachers  out  of  the  army.  I  wouldn't  have  such  another  prayer 
as  that  over  my  head  for  all  the  preachers  from  Maine  to  California!' 

Just  as  the  clerk  finished  reading  the  minutes  Judge  Alcorn  rose  to 
his  feet  and  said:  'Mr.  Speaker  -  In  the  multiplicity  of  business  on  my 
hands,  I  have  given  but  little  attention  to  this  bill  to  put  all  the  preachers 
of  the  state  up  to  60  years  of  age  in  the  army.  I  endorse  the  minister's 
prayer  this  morning.  And  I  now  give  notice  that  I  will  send  to  the  Speaker's 
desk  a  resolution  exempting  all  ministers  of  the  gospel  engaged  in  the 
regular  discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties.  ‘ 

When  the  -esolution  was  put  to  vote,  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
they  were  taken  out.  When  this  action  of  the  House  reached  the  Senate, 
the  excitement  was  intense,  but  they  dared  not  assume  so  terrible  a 
responsibility  and  by  a  large  majority  the  Senate  coincided  with  the 
House  in  exempting  preachers  from  the  army." 

How  He  Aided  Widows  and  Orphans 

When  the  War  Between  the  States  ended  in  April  1865,  a  stricken  and  im¬ 
poverished  South  lay  desolate.  At  that  time  in  addition  to  serving  as  Methodist 
pastor  at  Crawfordsville,  Miss.  ,  Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Mobile  Conference  as  agent  for  the  Orphans  Fund  Association.  And  he 
seems  to  have  continued  this  sorely  needed  service  in  1866-67.  During  all 
three  years,  the  family  lived  in  Enterprise,  for  it  was  there  on  Sept.  6,  1865 
that  the  youngest  child,  Gus  Shaw,  was  born.  (My  father  was  named  for  a  local 
cobbler,  instead  of  for  his  mother  whom  he  adored,  so  he  did  his  best  to  right 
the  wrong  when  I  came  along  30  years  later  -  Francis  Stuart  Harmon.) 

John  Wesley  Harmon  had  proved  his  promotional  ability  and  his  willingness 
to  tackle  hard  jobs  in  his  temperance  pioneering.  He  collected  sufficient  funds 
to  start  two  newspapers  -  The  Southern  Organ  and  The  New  Orleans  Creole  - 
and  to  keep  them  going  for  a  considerable  time.  But  no  agent  for  an  orphans 
fund  could  hope  to  collect  very  much  in  a  devastated  southland  during  "the  tragic 
era"  of  reconstruction.  So  agent  Harmon  went  directly  to  the  fountainhead  of 
power  and  resources  -  to  Washington,  D,  C.  and  to  the  War  Department  from 
which  "the  conquered  provinces"  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Ben  Butler  and  their 
cursed  kind,  were  being  kept  in  servitude  at  bayonet  point  while  political  carpet- 
baggers  a*td  thieving  scalawags  ravished  entire  states. 

The  degree  to  which  grandfather  Harmon's  Maine  relatives  and  their  contacts 
were  able  to  be  helpful  to  him,  offers  an  interesting  field  for  speculation.  John  M. 
Harmon,  veteran  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  became  a  clerk  in  the 
War  Department  after  the  war  and  served  until  19003  We  do  know  that  on  his 
Washington  trip  in  1867,  the  Mississippi  Harmon  "had  a  warm  and  hearty  recep¬ 
tion  from  A.  D.  Harmon  and  all  his  family"  and  that  A.  D.  Harmon’s  son,  "Charley  P.  , 
the  lawyer,  gave  himself  up  to  me  for  the  v/hole  day.  " 
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Grandfather's  letter  from  Baltimore,  dated  April  26,  1867  and  addressed  to 
his  "Dear  Frank"  (Frances  Eveline)  goes  on  to  say  that: 

"We  went  to  Gen.  Howard's  Headquarters,  and  from  him  I  got  an  order 
on  Gen.  Gillem  of  Vicksburg,  to  furnish  our  society  with  all  the  supplies 
he  possibly  could.  That  was  a  bold  stroke,  but  nothing  but  she  re  boldness, 
and  my  persistence  in  talking  square  up  to  them  secured  the  order. 

This  letter,  reproduced  here,  is  important  also  for  its  reference  to  the 
Harmon  family  record  which  J.W.  Harmon  obtained  from  his  Maine  kin  and 
for  its  reference  to  his  proposed  stopover  in  Clarksville,  Tenn.  ,  the  home 
of  his  Lurton  kin.  Thus  on  the  one  trip  he  visited  King  relatives  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Harmon  relatives  in  Washington  and  his  sister's  family  in  Clarksville. 
Presumably,  he  went  to  New  York  in  behalf  of  the  widows  and  orphans. 

He  makes  no  mention  of  any  Methodist  contacts  nor  of  any  aid  from 
agencies  of  the  denomination.  The  Methodist  church  had  split  over  slavery 
in  1844  -  one  year  after  J.W.  Harmon  joined  the  Mississippi  Annual  Con¬ 
ference.  One  would  suppose  that  home  mission  agencies  of  the  northern 
Methodists  would  have  capitalized  the  opportunity  to  extend  a  helping  hand. 
Perhaps  they  did. 

Grandfather  returned  in  early  May  but  was  off  again  in  June  -  this  time 
to  Chicago  where  he  must  have  gotten  additional  supplies.  On  July  4,  1867, 
he  is  back  in  Enterprise,  writing  his  King  uncle  in  Baltimore  that: 

"I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  by  the  reception  of  many  letters 
and  certificates,  that  I  have  kept  a  multitude  of  widows,  and  destitute 
families  from  actual  starvation,  by  my  efforts  in  their  behalf.  " 

This  letter  reproduced  here  came  to  me  from  Dr.  John  T.  King. 

Only  27  months  after  the  end  of  the  devastating  conflict,  a  letter  dated 
July  4,  1867  in  Enterprise,  Mississippi  carried  a  notation  of  its  receipt 
in  Baltimore  on  July  9th.  And  during  the  period  April- July  a  Methodist 
preacher  living  in  southeast  Mississippi  managed  to  go  by  rail  on  two  trips, 
first  to  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  home  via 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Clarksville,  Tenn.  and  secondly  from  Enter¬ 
prise  to  Chicago  and  return.  Those  rails  Sherman  heated  and  wrapped 
around  trees  were  unwrapped  or  replaced  or  else  J .  W .  Harmon  was  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  unusual  ability  for  "going  places"  which  descendants  have 
emulated. 

Grandfather's  comment  to  "Uncle  John  King"  that  "I  have  now  con¬ 
cluded  to  remain  at  home  and  look  especially  after  my  own  interests"  was 
doubtless  the  same  type  of  "New  Year"  or  "Fourth  of  July"  resolution 
which  other  Harmon  men  have  known  better  than  to  share  with  their  wives. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  grandfather,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  diluted  his 
stay-at-home  resolve  by  referring  to  the  "short  trips  I  shall  make  to 
various  sections  of  the  state  to  hunt  up  students.  " 
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It  seems  that  in  1866,  while  living  in  Enterprises  the  Mobile  Conference  aiso 
appointed  him  to  head  Enterprise  Female  College. 

An  advertisement  tells  its  own  story  of  another  of  grandfather's  varied 
activities  as  he  and  the  southerners  of  that  tragic  era  sought  to  rebuild  the  insti¬ 
tutional  and  cultural  life  of  Mississippi  while  General  Adelbert  Ames  and  his 
army  of  occupation  dominated  political  affairs 0 

Here  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  advertisement: 

ENTERPRISE  FEMALE  COLLEGE 

Rev0  J0  W.  Harmon,  A.M.  President  and  Professor  of 
the  Classic ss  Mental  and  Moral  Philosopny,  and  the  Higher 
Branches  of  Mathematics. 

The  President,  Dr.  J„  W.  Harmon,  will  also  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  during  the  session  on  Physiology,  and 
the  Presumptive  and  Positive  Evidences  of  Christianity, 

The  College  Classes  will  be  required  to  take  notes. 

College  classes  -  tuition  $60  50  per  :month0  Board  $20 
per  month.  Lights  and  washing  extra.  Each  boarder  must 
furnish,  their  own  linen.  Board  can  be  obtained  in  the 
President's  and  private  families. 

As  indicated  earlier,  John  Wesley  Harmon  virtually  graduated  from  Augusta 
College  and  from  St.  Charles  College  and  also  studied  medicine  for  a  time  in 
Cincinnati  but  he  had  no  dipioma.  He  declared  that  Bishop  John  C.  Keener  "con¬ 
ferred"  upon  him  his  only  degree  by  saluting  him  once  on  the  conference  floor  as 
"Dr.  Harmon".  This  honorary  title  was  widely  recognized  as  truly  deservedo  The 
author  of  the  memo  rial  tribute  to  him  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Mississippi 
Annual  Conference  for  1902  makes  this  "doctorate"  a  part  of  the  official  record 
by  saying  "Dr.  Harmon,  as  we  called  him 

Grandfather's  next  appointment  was  as  Sunday  School  Agent  for  the  Mobile 
Conference.  Whether  the  family  continued  to  live  at  Enterprise  and  whether 
Enterprise  Female  College  continued  for  a  while,  the  recoid  dees  not  revealo 

The  official  records  of  the  Mississippi  Annual  Conference  show  that  at  its 
session  in  1868,  J.  W.  Harmon  transferred  into  it  from  the  Mobile  Conference 
but  no  pastoral  appointment  is  mentioned  until  Ms  assignment  to  Brandon,  Miss., 
where  he  lived  in  1870-71  and  perhaps  also  in  1872-7  3  while  serving  as  Con¬ 
ference  Agent  for  the  Southwestern  Bible  Society. 

The  above  years  for  which  the  records  are  most  inadequate  were  those  in 
which  Mississippi  and  her  white  citizenry  were  drinking  the  bitterest  dregs  in 
the  cup  of  defeat.  The  reconstruction  orgy  was  at  its  height.  It  is  said  that 
a  third  of  the  land  area  of  the  state  was  sold  for  taxes  in  1868,  including  lands 
along  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  to  which  grandfather  onqe  had  title 0  Carpet¬ 
baggers  and  scalawags  were  riding  high0  The  "black  and  tans"  were  rewriting 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  with  an  "Army  of  Occupation"  under  General- 
Governor  Ames  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  corrupt  regime  which  retained 
power  in  Mississippi  until  1876. 
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Eloquent  and  Courageous  Sermon  on  General  Lee 


Perhaps  the  lawyers  of  Brandon,  Miss,  were  being  wise  in  more  ways  than 
one  when  their  committee  composed  of  Robert  Lowry  (later  Governor  of  Missis¬ 
sippi),  A.  J.  McLaurin  (later  Governor  and  U.S.  Senator),  and  other  members  of 
that  old,  historic  town's  distinguished  bar  requested  Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon, 
pastor  of  Brandon's  Methodist  Church,  to  deliver  a  Memorial  Sermon  on  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  1870,  on  "The  Life  and  Death  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee." 

The  Sponsoring  Committee  requested  leave  to  publish  this  sermon  and  in 
1894  when  John  Wesley  Harmon  published  his  volume  of  Select  Sermons  (paid  for 
with  part  of  legacy  from  the  estate  of  Myra  Clark  Gaines,  about  which  more  later)  , 
this  was  the  first  of  the  14  included  in  the  book.  Bishop  Charles  B.  Galloway, 
speaking  at  Grandfather's  funeral  said  of  it: 

"For  majestic  speech  and  masterful  eloquence,  it  is  doubted  if  in  all 
the  Southland  any  tribute  that  day  surpassed  the  one  that  enraptured  the 
splendid  audience  in  that  Mississippi  town." 

I  quote  a  few  sample  paragraphs  for  those  descendants  who  do  not  have  access 
to  a  copy  of  Select  Sermons  containing  this  great  Memorial  Sermon,  which  runs  23 
printed  pages  with  the  texts  taken  from  Samuel  III.  38:  "Know  ye  not  that  there  is 
a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?",  and  from  Hebrews  X.  4:  "He 
being  dead  yet  speaketh.  " 

(1)  General  Lee's  death  an  occasion  for  reconciliation: 

"The  occasion  is  one  of  commanding  magnitude.  .  .  .  "We  might  suppose  that 
a  demonstration  of  this  mournful  kind,  which  appeals  to  all  the  finer  sensibili¬ 
ties  and  touches  all  the  nobler  attributes  of  the  soul,  would  afford  a  marked 
opportunity  for  the  banishment  of  all  party  irritations,  and  the  merging  into 
a  profound  brotherhood  all  differences  of  feeling  over  the  grave  of  one  who, 
voiceless  in  death,  still  speaks  out  to  all  in  impassioned  eloquence  from  a 
pure  and  untarnished  reputation. 

"Surely,  earthly  interests  and  earthly  passions  ought  to  be  hushed  to  silence, 
when  death  smites  down  in  ghastly  triumph  so  good  and  great  a  man.  -  -  -  -" 

(2)  What  General  Lee’s  death  means  to  his  soldiers: 

"There  may  be  some  present  today  who  can  and  do  indulge  in  a  profounder 
grief;  you  who  went  forth  and  did  service  under  his  banner,  who  were  with 
him  amid  the  perils  of  the  battlefields,  who  heard  his  clear  words  of  com¬ 
mand  as  they  rang  above  the  flutter  of  musketry  and  the  thunder  of  the  bat¬ 
teries,  who  saw  that  noble  form  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his  brave  columns, 
and  witnessed  the  flash  of  that  eagle  eye  as  it  took  in  the  strategic  issues  of 
the  contest.  In  your  bosoms  there  must  exist  emotions  to  which  many  of  us 
are  strangers. 

"In  fact,  there  is  not  a  palace,  home  or  hut  in  all  this  broad  South  where 
the  tidings  of  his  death  did  not  convey  the  mournful  intelligence  that  a  master 
in  war,  and  a  prince  in  peace,  had  fallen.  " 
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(3)  In  a  crisis,  the  intellectual  leader  emerges: 

There  are  no  two  classes  of  men  who  understand  less  of  the  movements  of 
each  other,  and  pry  less  into  the  concerns  of  others,  than  the  busy  speculating 
men  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  class  of  studious,  scholarly  habits;  men 
whom  the  world  never  hears  of,  until  the  conflicting  interests  of  civil  commotion, 
or  the  upheaval  of  national  affairs,  call  them  forth  from  their  quiet  retirements, 
to  set  the  world  in  a  blaze  of  admiration  by  the  discovery  of  splendid  talents 
and  the  accomplishment  of  brilliant  achievements.  -  -  - 

Then  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  homage  which  the  public  gives  to  intellectual 
superiority,  and  sterling  integrity  of  character,  and  pure  moral  worth,  places 
its  idol  on  a  loftier  eminence  and  a  prouder  pinnacle  of  glory  than  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  accumulations  of  wealth  or  by  the  splendor  of  hereditary  titles 0 

"Thus  the  names  and  achievements  of  Robert  E.  Lee  -  -  -  -  and  Stonewall 
Jackson  -  -  -  will  be  cherished  and  enshrined  in  the  homes  and  habitations  of 
the  rich  and  poor  and  be  borne  down  to  posterity,  with  imperishable  renown. 

Dead  our  beloved  general  may  be,  but  from  that  tomb  of  greatness,  where 
religion  and  glory,  honor  and  fame  -  his  pallbearers,  entombed  him,  there 
will  ever  issue  a  living  influence,  telling  for  good  upon  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  generations  to  come.  " 

(4)  Success  for  the  south  might  have  been  more  calamitous  than  defeat: 

It  certainly  lay  within  the  realm  of  the  probable,  that  success  might  have 
been  more  dangerous,  and  brought  about  results  with  more  intense  anxiety 
and  suffering  than  we  have  yet  encountered  by  defeat  -  -  -  - 

"Let  us  use  -  -  the  scalpel  of  dissective  truth,  and  look  facts  in  the  face. 

"Was  there  not  a  widespread  unmooring  of  social  conditions,  a  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  habits  of  recourse  to  law  and  justice,  a  spirit  of  peculation  and 
speculation,  with  extortion  and  injustice  in  high  places,  which  would  have 
plunged  us  headlong  into  the  hands  of  an  avenging  retribution  which  might 
have  been  startling  and  cruel? 

"Will  it  not  be  remembered  that,  with  all  our  boastings  of  fealty  to  jus¬ 
tice  and  patriotism,  almost  everything  connected  with  public  affairs  was 
writhing,  and  the  poor  suffering  under  an  aristocratic  class  legislation; 
that  the  corrupting  touch  of  money,  a  rampant  spirit  of  speculation,  and 

gambling  with  the  necessities  of  life,  greatly  oppressed  the  families  of  the 
poor  soldier? 

"Will  it  not  be  remembered  that  a  confessed  corruption  had  invaded  al¬ 
most  every  department  of  the  civil  service;  that  in  many  instances  epau- 
letted  knaves  and  men  of  blasted  reputations  had  seized  upon  offices  of 
distinction,  who  were  only  calculated  to  overwhelm  us  with  shame;  that 
the  public  voice  had  lost  its  energy,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  pulpit 
were  laughed  at  --  ? 
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" _ But  God  in  His  wisdom  saw  fit  to  save  us  from  the  heavier  calamities 

and  deeper  disasters  that  might  have  overtaken  us  had  we  been  successful.  -  -  - 

"What  we  are  to  do  in  the  future  is  becoming  a  question  of  far  greater  magni¬ 
tude,  and  a  more  impressive  problem  than  anything  we  have  yet  encountered." 

(5)  Let  us  be  true  to  God: 

"We  must  not  let  go  our  anchorage  of  faith  and  trust  in  God,  who  sustains 
and  controls  all  things;  and  who  can  by  His  superintending  providence  allay 
the  fury  and  calm  the  turbulence  of  human  passions  and  the  mad  ambitions 
of  men.  -  -  - 

"Bury  your  great  and  good  men,  entomb  the  noble  Lee,  hang  the  country 
in  crepe;  but  in  the  future,  if  we  be  true  to  the  King  of  Kings,  and  to  Christ, 

He  will  finally  lead  us  up  to  the  world's  bright  realm  of  millennial  glory." 

Two  weeks  after  John  Wesley  Harmon  delivered  this  thoughtful,  courageous  and 
moving  memorial  sermon,  he  was  attending  the  Mississippi  Annual  Conference  at 
Crystal  Springs.  While  serving  the  Brandon  pastorate  in  1870,  grandfather  had  been 
acting  as  Agent  for  the  Southwestern  Bible  Society.  The  Committee  reported  that 
Rev.  J.  W.  Harmon  had  found  "16%  of  the  families  visited  by  him  destitute  of  the 
Word  of  Life";  that  "this  fact  calls  us  to  earnest  labor",  and  that  since  he  was 
rendering  "efficient  and  valuable  service,  "  his  reappointment  was  recommended. 
This  was  his  full-time  task  in  1871. 

The  above  information  is  taken  from  the  first  of  a  dozen  or  more  references 
to  Rev.  J.  W,  Harmon  in  Volume  II  (by  W.B0  Jones)  of  the  historical  series,  en¬ 
titled  Methodism  in  the  Mississippi  Conference,  1870-1894,  published  by  The 
Hawkins  Foundation  and  the  Mississippi  Conference  Historical  Society,  Millsaps 
Building,  Jackson,  Miss.  See  especially  pages  21,25,60,83,239,240,270,350, 

380  and  462. 

Grandfather  Harmon’s  next  Conference  appointment  is  referred  to  on  page  60 
(supra)  in  the  following  report  to  the  Annual  Conference  in  187  2: 

"The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Sunday  Schools  was  of  interest.  It  spoke 
of  the  Uniform  Lesson  System  growing  in  favor  wherever  used  and  of  other 
denominations  adopting  it.  .  «  It  urged  the  setting  apart  of  a  Sunday  School 
Agent,  or  evangelist,  'whose  duty  it  would  be  to  visit  the  various  fields  and 
address  the  schools  and  congregations  on  Sunday  School  interests,  ’  in  fact, 
it  requested  by  resolution  that  J.  W.  Harmon,  who  had  been  Bible  Agent,  be 
given  this  appointment  (for  187  3)  which  was  done." 

Devoted  Husband  -  Irrepressible  Optimist 

During  the  period  1874-1881,  J.  W,  Harmon  "located"  to  devote  his  time  and 
talent  once  again  to  the  fight  against  the  liquor  traffic.  For  the  Harmon  children 
these  were  memorable  years  indeed.  How  often  I  heard  my  father,  Gus,  my 
uncles  Duncan  and  Nolan,  and  their  sister  Clara  Belle  zestfully  use  the  phrase: 
"When  we  lived  in  New  Orleans.  " 
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New  Orleans  was  a  cosmopolitan  metropolis,  the  r,Queen  City  of  the  South"  - 
vastly  different  from  such  inland  towns  as  Brandon,  Enterprise,  Macon  and  Demopo- 
hs.  Then,  too,  the  W.  E.  Clarkes  lived  there  and  the  ties  of  affection  between 
"Aunt  Bettie"  Clarke  (nee  Elizabeth  Emmaline  Stuart)  and  her  children  and  her 
sister's  family  were  very  close  indeed. 

It  must  have  been  a  boon  to  Frances  Eveline  Stuart  Harmon,  42  years  of  age 
in  1874,  to  have  a  fixed  place  of  residence  in  New  Orleans  for  seven  years.  She 
had  married  at  17  and  in  1874  was  celebrating  a  quarter  century  of  moving  hither 
and  thither  with  an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher  who  delighted  to  be  on  the  wing. 

For  her  and  her  husband  it  was  a  return  to  the  city  in  which  they  had  lived  for  seven 
years  during  an  earlier  period  (1851-58). 

In  1874  the  family  circle  was  still  unbroken  and  "togetherness"  must  have  taken 
on  new  meaning.  William  Stuart  Harmon,  the  eldest  son,  age  24,  then  began  a  re¬ 
lationship  to  municipal  fire  departments  which  developed  into  one  of  his  really  pas¬ 
sionate  interests.  He  was  soon  to  find  a  bride  in  north  central  Mississippi  and  move 
to  Texas.  "Mollie",  the  elder  daughter,  a  real  Southern  beauty  of  23,  her  sister 
Clara  Belle,  age  18,  and  their  first  cousin  Carrie  Clarke  were  just  the  right  ages 
to  enjoy  New  Orleans.  And  Duncan,  then  15,  Nolan  13,  and  Gus  nine  years  of  age, 
had  the  advantages  of  better  schools  and  interesting  associations. 

With  no  available  record  of  grandfather  Harmon's  activities  in  the  temperance 
field  during  the  eighteen  seventies,  it  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  emphasize 
his  role  as  a  devoted  husband  and  father.  He  was  29  when  he  began  "an  unbroken 
honeymoon  of  45  years"  with  a  loving  wife  twelve  years  his  junior.  Their  first 
meeting  was  romantic,  the  courtship  ardent  and  his  proposal  on  a  magnolia  blossom 
as  sentimental  as  anyone  could  imagine. 

Then  the  first  two  babies  came  in  quick  succession,  along  with  his  initial  de¬ 
cision  in  1851,  two  years  after  marriage,  to  pioneer  in  the  temperance  field  in  the 
South.  The  financial  insecurity,  the  vicious  attacks  of  the  opposition  press  in  New 
Orleans  and  her  husband's  travels  to  distant  points  must  have  weighed  heavily  upon 
the  mind  and  heart  of  a  young  wife  and  mother  not  yet  21.  Obviously  her  adoring 
husband  recognized  all  this. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  addressed  to  his  "Dear  Frank"  as  he  called  her, 
written  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  on  board  the  steamship  Mexico. 
Grandfather  was  on  the  way  to  Texas  to  organize  lodges  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance. 
His  young  wife  and  two  babies  were  at  the  Stuart  home  in  Baton  Rouge  when  this 
letter  dated  July  24,  1853  was  written.  A  dreadful  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  then 
a  scourge  of  the  tropics,  was  ravaging  New  Orleans. 

I  quote: 

"This  morning,  Sunday,  I  left  for  Galveston - in  good  health.  I  wrote  you 

by  the  Frank  Lyon  that  all  was  well. 

"You  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  fretted  and  get  into  the  blues.  If  you 
could  feel  any  better  by  so  doing,  why  I  would  not  object,  -  --but  it  deesn't 
make  matters  any  better.  Therefore  trust  in  the  good  Lord  and  read  and 
pray  and  all  will  go  well. 
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r,I  have  received  several  letters  from  leading  men  in  Texas  who  are  hailing 
my  appearance  with  delight  and  they  say  they  will  afford  me  every  facility.  1 

anticipate  a  fine  time  and  much  success. 

MIf  the  fever  breaks  out  in  B.  Rouge,  it  is  my  wish  that  you  stay  with.  Bro.  Adams 
out  of  harm’s  way.  There  is  no  knowing  to  how  many  places  it  may  extend. 

"It  is  fearful  in  the  city.  I  could  scarcely  pass  through  a  street  that  I  could 
not  see  dead  bodies,  in  all  those  low  huts.  It  will  be  the  most  sweeping  epidemic 
they  have  ever  had-thousands  upon  thousands  will  go  down  into  the  grave.  It  is 
heart  rending  to  hear  of  this  young  man  and  that  young  man  and  that  father  of 
a  family ,  suddenly  cut  down.  There  will  be  many  bleeding  hearts  up  North  over 
loved  ones  dead  in  New  Orleans.  I  can  tell  you  some  sad  stories  when  we  meet 
again. 

"But  enough  of  this.  Now,  my  dear  Frank,  I  want  you  to  be  cheerful  and  re¬ 
member  we  are  in  the  hands  of  God  and  He  will  do  all  things  well.  Don't  be 
discoura  ged. 

nAs  soon  as  1  buy  my  horse  and  get  fairly  started  I  will  send  you  a  remittance. 

rrAnd  now,  my  dear  Frank,  kiss  the  little  ones,  keep  up  good  spirits  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  thousand  and  one  loves  and  kisses  from  your  own  J.  W.  Harmon.  ,r 

It  was  years  later  in  1878  that  dread  "Yellow  Jack"  struck  the  Harmons. 

Nolan  and  Gus  were  virtually  given  up  for  dead.  Nolan's  life  commitment  to 
become  a  Methodist  minister  stemmed  from  his  solemn  promise  to  the  Almighty 
as  he  hovered  between  life  and  death.  A  letter  from  daughter  Mollie  to  her 
mother,  quoted  later,  supplies  many  details.  Grandfather's  abiding  faith  and 
never  failing  optimism  sufficed  for  every  crisis. 

While  only  a  few  of  grandfather's  letters  are  extant,  it  is  clear  that  he 
wrote  often  to  his  wife  and  shared  all  things  with  her.  On  August  31,  1857,  he 
wrote  a  truly"  radiant  letter  to  "Dear  Frank"  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.  The  New 
Orleans  Daily  Creole  had  suspended  publication  soon  after  the  185  6  presidential 
election  and  grandfather  soon  had  his  eyes  on  a  college  presidency  in  Kentucky. 

How  he  came  to  be  in  northern  Florida,  we  know  not.  But  no  Methodist  needed 
any  excuse  for  going  to  a  "camp  meeting"  and  J.  W.H.  had  found  a  big  one.  His 
letter  begins  thus: 

"In  consequence  of  my  attendance  at  the  camp  meeting,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  write  you  for  two  days.  But  today  I  have  good  news  to  communi¬ 
cate 

"Sunday  morning  early,  James  Downing  and  myself  went  out  to  the 
encampment.  The  people  poured  in  from  every  quarter.  There  were  near 
five  thousand  people  on  the  grounds  and  perhaps  more.  I  took  the  stand  - 
saved  my  voice  in  the  opening  exercises  by  getting  a  Bro.  to  pray  for 
me,  and  preached  from  I  Corinthians,  1:21  - 

'For  seeing  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  through  its  wisdom 
knew  not  God,  it  was  God's  good  pleasure  through  the  foolishness  of  the 
preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe.  ' 

I  preached  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  wonderful  ease.  It  was  a  luxury  that 
morning  to  preach  and  I  never  witnessed  such  attention  on  any  encampment 
in  my  life. - 
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"Well  the  result  was  very  favorable  indeed  in  more  ways  than  one.  -  -  - 
After  dinner  Bro.  Stevenson  informed  me  that  all  the  trustees  of  the  Female 
College  had  conversed  with  him  upon  the  subject  and  they  were  unanimous 
in  tendering  me  the  presidency  of  that  college  and  wished  to  know  if  I  could 
accept.  I  told  him  I  was  not  bound  down,  that  I  was  free  and  would  consult 
with  Dr.  Lurton  on  the  subject,  so  you  see  the  way  has  opened  as  plainly 
and  clearly  as  any  one  could  wish. 

"There  are  a  great  many  Kentuckians  here  and  they  found  out  I  was  from 
Kentucky  and  it  would  amuse  you  to  hear  them  boast  and  brag.  One  man 
said:  "I  knew  he  was  a  Kentuckian  from  that  free,  bold  talking  way  of  his. 

He  was  Kentucky  all  over1," 

The  president  of  the  college  in  question  seems  to  have  had  a  contract  for  one 
more  term  and  perhaps  grandfather  and  the  trustees  changed  their  minds.  At  any 
rate,  he  joined  the  Alabama  Conference  in  1858  and  was  assigned  to  Demopolis. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  items  of  Harmon  memorabilia  in  my  possession 
are  copies  of  The  Family  Gazette,  dated  respectively  March  24  and  April  3,  1880. 
It  is  typically  Harmon  that  both  issues  were  written  in  ruled  columns  on  heavy 
paper  bearing  the  engraved  inscription:  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Both  sides  of  the  issue  of  April  3rd  are  reproduced  in  full  here.  "Callie"  of 
"The  Court  Dress"  is  daughter  Clara  Belle  Harmon,  24  years  of  age  in  1880,  who 
was  visiting  her  married  sister  "Mollie"  in  Meridian,  Miss.  "Lady  Clare"  is 
Mary  Clare  Brown,  Mollie' s  little  daughter,  born  Jan.  11,  187  9,  who  was  the 
first  of  John  Wesley  and  Frances  Stuart  Harmon's  13  grandchildren. 

By  the  time  Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon  was  readmitted  to  the  Mississippi 
Methodist  Conference  in  December  1881  and  appointed  to  Marion  in  the  Meridian 
District,  all  the  children  were  grown  or  "on  their  own."  William  Stuart  and 
Mollie  were  married;  Nolan  was  a  student  at  Vanderbilt  University;  Duncan  at 
18  had  begun  twenty  years  of  ceaseless  travel  as  clerk  in  a  U.SQ  mail  car;  and 
Gus,  then  16,  was  selling  hats  as  "the  boy  drummer"  of  Louisiana.  Clara  Belle 
who  did  not  marry  until  she  was  36,  had  assumed  the  role  of  guardian  angel 
which  she  was  to  continue  as  long  as  her  parents  lived. 

After  a  year  at/Marion,  grandfather  was  Methodist  pastor  at  Waynesboro 
and  State  Line  for  two  years,  at  Summit  for  two,  Morton  and  Forest  for  one  and 
at  Anguilla  for  two.  Then  he  was  assigned  to  Ocean  Springs  for  1890-91. 

It  was  at  the  Harmon  parsonage  in  Ocean  Springs  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  that  J.  W.  Harmon's  youngest  son,  Gus  Shaw  and  his  bride,  Jessie 
Banks  Harmon,  (my  parents)  spent  their  honeymoon  in  1890.  Here,  too,  other 
children  visited  their  aging  parents  in  a  most  delightful  setting  with  live  oaks 
everywhere  festooned  with  Spanish  moss,  with  fishing,  boating  and  swimming 
the  year  round. 


"Superannuated"  but  Still  on  the  Go! 

Time  and  again,  presiding  bishops  have  appointed  such  doughty  old  soldiers 
of  the  cross  as  Grandfather  Harmon  to  Ocean  Springs  or  to  Moss  Point  a  few 
miles  away  in  order  that  they  might  end  their  active  ministries  in  relative  ease 
before  the  grim  day  when  they  were  "superannuated".  (Retired  on  an  annual 
pension  of  $150. 00  to  $300.  00. ) 
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At  the  Annual  Conference  in  1890,  "J.  W.  Harmon,  pastor  (at  Ocean  Springs) 
made  an  appeal  for  aid  to  build  a  new  church  in  Biloxi,  much  needed.  n  Rev. 
W.B.  Jones,  supra,  p.  380,  adds;  "This  has  developed  into  one  of  the  strong 
churches  along  the  coast  and  now  (1951)  has  a  commodious  new  building,  one 
of  the  finest  church  plants  in  the  Conference.  " 

Ocean  Springs  was  Grandfather  Harmon's  last  pastorate.  In  December 
1891  he  was  superannuated.  But  he  kept  on  preaching,  lecturing  and  assisting 
local  pastors.  The  Conference  minutes  for  1892  state  that  "J.  P.  Drake  on  the 
Shubuta  charge  was  assisted  at  DeSoto  by  J.W.  Harmon,  "  and  rrR.  B.  Downer 
of  the  Ellisville  charge  was  assisted  in  a  meeting  at  Laurel  by  J.W.  Harmon.  " 

In  the  minutes  for  1893  is  a  report  from  Long  Beach  that  the  pastor,  Nolan 
Bailey  Harmon  (VII)  was  assisted  in  a  revival  by  his  father,  J.  W.  Harmon 
with  twenty-four  accessions  and  twenty  conversions. 

Surely  it  must  have  been  a  source  of  deepest  satisfaction  to  the  aged  old 
itinerant  minister  and  fiery  crusader  to  know  that  his  son,  Nolan  Bailey 
Harmon  (VII),  after  graduation  from  Vanderbilt  University,  had  followed  in 
his  steps  and  had  joined  the  Mississippi  Annual  Conference;  that  his  devout 
sons -in-law,  L.  P.  Brown  and  S.S.  Cope,  were  regularly  lay  delegates  to  this 
Methodist  Conference;  that  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Belle  Harmon  Cope 
(VII)  of  Paulding,  Miss.  ,  in  1893  was  Secretary  of  the  Parsonage  and  Home 
Mission  Committee  for  the  Meridian  district;  and  that  another  son,  Duncan 
Sibley  Harmon,  was  a  deeply  consecrated  Methodist  lay  leader  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
worker,  laboring  for  the  church  by  day  and  as  a  U.S.  mail  clerk  by  night. 

Also  he  was  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the  youngest  son,  Gus,  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  cease  fighting  a  peremptory  call  to  preach  and  enter  the  Confer¬ 
ence  in  1898,  appointed  to  the  seven  churches  of  the  Lauderdale  Circuit, 
which  included  Marion. 

During  the  decade  between  his  retirement  in  December  1891  and  his 
death,  March  10,  1902,  John  Wesley  Harmon's  chief  place  of  residence  was 
Paulding,  the  historic  old  Jasper  county  seat,  ten  miles  from  the  nearest 
railroad  station.  Here  his  married  daughter  Clara  Belle  and  her  husband, 

S.S.  Cope,  had  their  home.  To  Paulding  came  his  youngest  son,  Gus,  with 
his  wife  Jessie  Banks  Harmon.  And  it  was  to  Paulding  that  another  son, 

Duncan  and  his  wife  Anna  Saunders  Harmon,  came  in  April  1898  to  help 
Mr.  Cope  who  was  in  failing  health.  Gus  Harmon  ran  a  drug  store  for  a 
time,  then  edited  the  county  paper  until  he  became  a  minister. 

It  was  in  Jasper  County  that  all  three  Cope  children  were  born:  John 
Wesley  (VIII),  July  1,  1894;  Duncan  Harmon  (VIII),  Dec.  14,  1895;  and  Clara 
Belle  Cope  Budd  (VIII),  May  9,  1898.  Also  two  children  of  Gus  and  Jessie 
Banks  Harmon  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Paulding:  Francis  Stuart 
(VIII  -  Ye  scribe),  Jan.  3,  1895,  and  my  sister,  Irene  Banks  Harmon 
Moncrief,  June  16,  1897. 
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And  it  was  at  Stafford  Springs,  a  healthful  watering  place  less  than  2  0  miles 
from  Paulding  that  John  Wesley  Harmon  said  the  last  earthly  farewell  to  his  be¬ 
loved  "Frank",  (Frances  Eveline  Stuart  Harmon)  who  passed  away  June  3,  1894. 

$10,  000  in  Greenbacks  Pour  Out  of  a  Satchel 

Less  than  three  months  prior  to  his  wife's  death,  grandfather  had  the  exqui¬ 
site  satisfaction  and  exciting  pleasure  of  returning  from  New  Orleans  with  a 
bulging  old  traveling  satchel  which  he  opened  and  turned  upside  down  in  her  room. 
As  $10,  000  in  greenbacks  poured  out,  the  aged  old  minister  exclaimed  trium¬ 
phantly:  nI  always  said  we'd  get  it!" 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale!  A  truly  fabulous  story,  admirably  told  and  com¬ 
plete  ly^documented  by  Bishop  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon  (VIII)  in  The  Famous  Case  of 
Myra  Clark  Gaines,  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  Baton  Rouge,  1946,  480  p. 
This  same  extraordinary  person  is  the  New  Orleans  Woman  in  Harnett  Kane's 
biographical  novel  bearing  that  title.  Grandfather  Harmon  devotes  six  of  the  56 

pages  in  his  booklet  Strange  Happenings  (quoted  above)  to  Mrs.  Gaines  and  her 
litigation. 

The  jacket  to  Bishop  Harmon's  book  describes  this  as  "the  story  of  Daniel 
Clark,  rich  merchant  and  elegant  bachelor  of  old  New  Orleans;  of  his  affair  with 
Zulime  Des  Grange;  and  of  their  child  Myra;  how  Clark  before  his  death  made  a 
will  in  favor  of  Myra,  declaring  that  she  was  his  legitimate  daughter;  how  his 
partners  destroyed  the  will  after  his  death;  and  how  Myra  grew  up  in  Wilmington, 
thinking  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  great  Delaware  hero,  Colonel  Samuel  B. 
Davis;  how  she  ran  away  and  married  William  Whitney  of  the  New  York  Whitneys  , 
and  later,  when  a  widow,  married  General  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines  of  the 
United  States  Army;  how  she  spent  her  life  in  trying  to  prove  that  her  father  and 
mother  were  really  married  and  that  she  was  heiress  to  vast  properties  in  New 
Orleans;  how  she  was  hated  and  mobbed,  and  failed  and  triumphed;  how  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  heard  her  case  at  least  eleven  times,  with 
the  most  prominent  lawyers  of  the  country  either  for  her  or  against  her." 

Myra  was  born  in  1805.  Her  father's  will  was  lost  or  destroyed  in  1813. 
Litigation  commenced  in  1836  and  was  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  over 
sixty  years.  Thirty  justices  of  the  nation's  highest  tribunal  participated  in  one 
or  another  of  the  decisions.  Thirty  or  more  lawyers  represented  Mrs.  Gaines 
at  various  times  of  whom  17  died  during  employment. 


Mrs.  Gaines  herself  passed  away  in  1885  at  the  age  of  80.  Then  six  years 
later  in  1891,  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  forced  the  City  of  New 
Orleans  to  pay  $576,707.92  to  her  estate.  Three  years  later,  after  her  own 
will  was  probated,  John  Wesley  Harmon,  accompanied  by  his  son  Duncan 
Sibley  Harmon,  went  to  New  Orleans  and  on  March  20,  1894,  received  his 
legacy  of  $10,  000  in  cash.  Mrs.  Gaines  had  named  him  as  a  beneficiary  be¬ 
cause  of  his  great  kindness  and  helpfulness  to  her  over  a  period  of  nearly 
thirty-five  years. 
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Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon  *  just  two  years  married  and  beginning  his  first 
big  fight  against,  the  iniquities  of  the  liquor  traffic,  was  in  the  newspaper  office 
of  The  Southern  Organ  on  Camp  Street  in  New  Orleans  in  1851  when  he  says,  "A 
small,  sprightly  ,  intelligent,  good  looking  woman  introduced  herself  as  Mrs. 
General  Gaines  ,  M  told  him  her  story  and  stated  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  had 
said  to  her  in  effect:  Have  your  father's  will  probated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana  and  we  will  see  that  justice  is  done. 

It  so  happened  that  Louisiana's  Chief  Justice  had  died  while  her  appeal  was 
pending.  His  successor  would  pass  on  the  appeal.  John  Shidell,  "a  political 
boss  of  the  modern  type"  was  "giving  the  state  its  first  taste  of  machine  poli¬ 
tics"  and  put  forth  as  bis  Democratic  candidate.  J.K.  Elzie. 

Mrs.  Gaines  persuaded  the  fiery  young  Methodist  temperance  worker  to 
set  about  the  nomination  of  Judge  Edwin  T.  Merrick,  "a  jurist  of  high  rank 
who  enjoyed  public  confidence  through  his  ability  a,nd  character.  "  She  de¬ 
clared  that  "as  an  honest  man,  "  she  believed  Judge  Merrick  would  probate 

Daniel  Clark's  will. 

Grandfather  Harmon  was  a  flighting  crusader  by  nature  and  transmitted 
that  zeal  to  his  descendants.  Harmon  wives  seem  to  be  certain  that  all  of  us 
are  susceptible  to  flattery  and  of  course  a  charming  woman  in  distress  always 
has  -  and,  I  hope,  always  will,  send  Sir  Knight  into  battle. 

So  when  "the  fair  litigant"  told  the  31 -year  old  John  Wesley  Harmon  that 
"you  have  been  recommended  to  me  as  the  only  man  in  the  city  that  would  be 
likely  to  help  me  and  surely  you  can't  refuse  a  lonely  and  persecuted  widow"  - 
grandfather  literally  leaped  into  the  arena.  He  immediately  joined  the  Know 
nothing  club  in  his  precinct,  got  himself  named  a  delegate  to  the  State  Know 
nothing  Convention,  where  he  found  six  of  the  outstanding  leaders  opposed  to 
making  any  nomination  for  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  vacancy.  However, 
with  the  aid  of  W.  J.  Foster,  for  many  years  Sunday  School  Superintendent  at 
the  Felicity  Street  Methodist  Church,  grandfather  got  a  resolution  before  the 
Convention  about  midnight  "that  it  was  expedient  and  necessary  to  make  a 
nomination,  "  and  just  as  the  resolution  was  coming  to  a  vote,  he  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  "m  stentorian  voice"  declared:  "Unless  this  Convention  will  nominate 
a  Chief  Justice  they  wild  prove  false  to  their  political  principles.  Look  at  the 
mottoes  on  your  flags  hung  around  these  walls: 

"Put  none  but  Americans  on  guard1, 

’America  for  Americans',  etc.  -  -  -" 

When  Foster  cried  out,  "Who  do  you  want  nominated?",  Grandfather 
Harmon  replied:  "Judge  Merrick  and  I  here  place  him  in  nomination.  And  I 
will  print  all  the  circulars  and  all  the  tickets  and  see  that  they  are  distrib¬ 
uted  in  every  precinct  throughout  North  Louisiana,  north  of  Red  River,  and 
it  shall  not  cost  this  Convention  one  cent.  "  The  resolution  carriedP  Merrick 
was  nominated,  both  by  the  Know  nothings  and  the  Whigs  a.nd  was  elected  by 
1500  votes.  When  the  Clark  will  case  came  before  Louisiana's  highest 
tribunal  in  1855,  Chief  Justice  Merrick  wrote  the  opinion  concurred  in  by 
two  of  the  other  three  judges  that: 
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"The  loss  or  destruction  of  the  will  of  Daniel  Clark  in  1813,  and  the 
long  period  which  has  elapsed  since  his  death,  justify  a  resort  to  secon¬ 
dary  evidence  -  -  It  is  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  this  will,  as 
set  forth  in  the  plaintiff's  (Mrs.  Gaines')  petition  be  recognized  as  his 
last  will  and  testament.  " 

Of  course  the  opponents  of  Mrs.  Gaines  appealed  this  decision  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  And  there  she  won  a  resounding  victory.  But  before 
the  judgment  could  be  sent  down  from  Washington  to  Louisiana,  one  of  her  late 
witnesses  (General)  Pierre  Gustave  Toutant  Beauregard  at  4:30  A.  M.  ,  April  12, 
1861,  ordered  the  guns  along  Charleston's  battery  to  fire  on  Fort  Sumter.  The 
Civil  War  had  begun.  And  the  newly  organized  Confederate  States  of  America 
passed  a  law  directing  that  "any  judgment  rendered  by  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  null  and  void  in  any  seceded  state.  "  As  Bishop  Nolan  Harmon  dramatically 
summed  up  the  situation  (page  394),  "Myra  had  won  her  case  only  to  lose  all  the 
benefits  of  victory.  "  After  the  war  was  over,  the  doughty  litigant  started  all  over 
again  and  final  victory  was  won  by  her  estate. 

For  two  or  three  years  during  the  eighteen  fifties  when  the  Harmons  were 
living  on  Camp  Street  in  New  Orleans,  Mrs.  Gaines  was  a  boarder  in  their  home. 
With  legal  fees  and  court  costs  to  be  paid  at  every  turn,  she  was  financially  hard 
up  and  "it  is  not  on  record  that  the  board  was  paid  any  too  well  during  this  time, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  more  worldly-wise  Mrs.  Harmon  men- 
lio^^d  this  fact  frequently  in  the  privacy  of  the  family  circle;  but  her  husband, 
always  hopeful,  always  dynamically  exuberant,  brushed  all  this  aside.  Mrs. 

Gaines  was  going  to  win  and  she  would  pay.  "  Nolan  B.  Harmon:  The  Famous 
Case,  etc,  page  430.  “ 

No  wonder  Grandfather  Harmon,  after  more  than  30  years  of  confident 
waiting,  had  an  extra  spring  in  his  steps  and  a  special  sparkle  in  his  eyes  when 
in  the  seventy -fourth  year  of  his  life,  he  poured  out  the  $10,  000  pile  of  greenbacks 
by  his  wife's  chair  and  boomed  triumphantly: 

"I  always  said  we'd  get  it.  " 

And  now  a  footnote:  John  Wesley  Harmon's  son,  Duncan  Sibley,  was  35  years 
old  in  1894  when  he  accompanied  his  aged  father  to  New  Orleans  to  receive  the 
$10,  000  bequest.  It  was  a  rule  with  him  to  account  in  full  for  the  expenditure  of 
his  monthly  salary  of  $77.50  as  a  transfer  clerk  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  in 
Meridian,  Miss. 

In  his  pocket-size  account  book,  under  March  1894,  "Uncle  Duncan"  listed 
the  following  items  bracketed  together  opposite  the  comment: 

"New  Orleans  to  receive  legacy  from  the  Gaines  Case.  " 

Mch  19  Telegram  to  Wm,  H.  Wilder,  New  Orleans,  La.  .  65 

(Christmas,  Wilder  &  Goldthwaite  were  attorneys 
for  the  Gaines  heirs) 
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Frugal  son  Duncan  knew  how  to  watch  every  penny  but  father  John  Wesley, 
aged  74,  had  waited  a  long,  long  time  for  "Mrs.  Gaines'  money.  "  The  $10,  000 
payment  was  made  at  a  most  opportune  time.  He  used  all  that  he  could  for  the 
comfort  of  the  dearly  beloved  light  of  his  life  during  her  last  illness  that  spring 
and  summer,  and  check  No.  1,  dated  Oct.  11,  1894,  in  the  only  extant  book  of 
check  stubs,  was  in  payment  for  the  stone  which  marks  the  resting  place  of 
Frances  Eveline  Stuart  Harmon  in  Magnolia  Cemetery  in  Jaykson,  Mis s.  ,  and 
for  the  marble  curbing  around  the  family  burial  lot. 


Stubs  show  gifts  ranging  in  size  from  $100  to  $25  0  to  various  members  of 
the  family.  Also  the  grand  old  man  was  besieged  for  loans  of  all  kinds  from 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  from  friends,  near  and  far.  His  son  Duncan 
did  all  he  could  to  put  such  loans  on  a  business  basis  and  one  stub  after  another 
bears  the  notation  in  red  ink:  "Paid  with  interest  of  25£"  or  "Payment  on  loan" 
of  some  named  portion  of  it. 


One  loan  of  several  thousand  dollars  was  made  to  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Meridian  in  which  son  Duncan  was  a  leading  layman.  1  suspect  that  Uncle 
Duncan  felt  this  portion  of  the  legacy  would  be  safer  there.  Unfortunately  it 
was  too  safe!  The  church  paid  it  back  in  full  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
business  affairs  of  one  member  of  the  family  were  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
Alas,  grandfather's  aid  proved  insufficient  to  save  the  enterprise  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

By  and  large,  however ,  "Mrs.  Gaines  money"  brightened  the  superannuated 
preacher's  last  years.  With  a  portion  of  it  he  paid  for  the  handsomely  bound, 
well  printed  edition  of  Select  Sermons.  With  some  more  he  bought  a  variety  of 
fruit  and  pecan  trees  which  he  set  out  himself  at  Paulding.  He  enjoyed  working 
in  partnership  with  mother  earth.  And  he  had  a  lot  of  interesting  experiences 
with  a  chicken  incubator  of  1895  vintage  which  was  a  definite  fire  hazard  but 
occasioned  no  great  loss. 


With  a  pension  of  $150.  00  per  year,  this  perennial  traveler  could  not 
have  gone  very  far  from  rural  Paulding.  With  extra  funds  available,  he  kept 
on  the  go  until  the  very  week  of  his  death. 


I  was  five  years  of  age  when  Grandfather  Harmon  came  to  see  us  in 
Lauderdale,  Miss,  about  1900.  The  parsonage  faced  the  main  line  of  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad.  The  postoffice  and  stores  and  church  were  across 
the  track.  A  very  long  freight  train  pulled  to  a  stop  as  the  two  Harmons,  ages 
80  and  five  respectively,  closed  the  gate  to  the  parsonage  yard  and  started  to 
town.  Both  should  have  known  better  for  one  was  too  old  to  take  the  chance  and 
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the  other  too  young.  However  being  Harmons  -  and  with  a  predetermined  objec¬ 
tive,  they  halted  only  momentarily  by  the  side  of  those  freight  cars  which  seemed 
very  huge  to  the  little  boy.  The  old  man  threw  his  cane  under  a  freight  car  to  the 
other  side  of  the  track.  Then  he  and  his  little,  barefooted  grandson  crawled  under 
that  live"  train,  which  could  have  jerked  to  a  start  at  any  moment  and  run  over 
them.  But  they  crossed  safely  and  "went  to  town"!  This  is  my  one  and  only 
memory  of  my  grandfather. 

This  incident,  stamped  indelibly  on  the  mind  of  a  five-year  old,  has  come  to 
epitomize  for  me  the  zest  and  drive  which  characterized  the  life  of  John  Wesley 
Harmon.  "He  wields  the  deadliest  blade  of  all,  who  lightest  holds  his  life.  " 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  newspaper  clippings  reproduced  here  that  Rev. 
John  Wesley  Harmon  kept  on  "going  places"  and  preaching  until  the  week  before 
his  death  at  Paulding  on  March  10,  19 02,  in  the  eighty- second  year  of  his  age. 

Bishop  Charles  B.  Galloway's  tribute  at  the  funeral  service  in  Jackson  was 
incorporated  in  the  memorial  for  Rev.  J.  W.  Harmon  included  in  the  Minutes 
of  the  Annual  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  for  1902. 

Its  author  says:  "Bishop  Galloway  has  written  so  fully  and  so  well  what  our 

hearts  prompt  us  to  say  that  we  incorporate  into  our  tribute  his  strong  and 
beautiful  words: 


Bishop  Galloway *s  Tribute  to  John  Wesley  Harmon 

"No  doubt  that  feature  of  Dr.  Harmon’s  character  which  will  most 
readily  occur  to  every  friend  was  his  buoyant,  almost  boyish,  hopeful¬ 
ness.  He  was  an  ardent  optimist,  both  by  nature  and  Methodist  grace. 

The  very  flash  of  his  brilliant  eye  was  like  the  fire  of  immortal  youth., 
and  the  tones  of  his  voice  had  the  jubilant  ring  of  a  joyous  childhood.  To 

him  every  cloud  had  a  silver  lining,  and  behind  every  frowning  providence 
he  saw  a  smiling  face. 

Nobody  ever  heard  him  talk  in  doleful  tones,  or  sing  in  a  minor  key. 
Life’s  burdens  were  not  always  light,  nor  were  its  skies  always  bright, 
but  his  faith  so  constantly  reveled  in  happier  and  more  radiant  to-morrows 
that  he  positively  forgot  the  burdens  and  clouds  of  today.  Nor  was  this 
a  thoughtless  and  illogical  optimism  -  a  hopefulness  born  of  careless¬ 
ness.  It  came  partly  from  his  joyous,  amiable  disposition,  but  mostly 
from  his  unclouded  faith  in  a  God  mighty  to  save.  His  hopes  were  not 
inspired  by  a  'stream  of  tendency.  •  but  by  a  personal  God,  with  infinite 
love  in  his  heart  and  omnipotence  in  his  strong  arm. 

"What:  an  inspiration  is  such  a  happy,  hopeful  spirit!  How  he  shames 
away  our  gloom  and  unfaith,  and  puts  within  us  the  quickened  pulse - 
beat  of  a  larger  spiritual  life  !  With  an  almost  prodigal  hand  that  happy 
man  has  scattered  flowers  along  the  way  of  life.  He  literally  broad¬ 
casted  the  fields  with  seeds  and  deeds  of  kindness.  The  memory  of 
that  precious  life  will  itself  be  a  flower  of  fadeless  bloom. 
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"Dr.  Harmon  was  a  gentle,  generous  spirit,  who  loved  and  honored  his 
fellow-men.  His  heart  was  made  for  friendship.  In  it  were  no  hiding  places 
for  sinister  motives  and  evil  imaginings.  He  was  singularly  free  from  sus¬ 
picion,  and  seemed  to  be  a  stranger  to  resentment.  I  am  sure  he  never 
harbored  a  Revenge  or  carried  a  grudge  or  nursed  a  grievance.  Without 
animosities,  he  had  no  enemies.  Innocent  of  envying s  and  jealousies,  he 
never  imagined  that  some  one  stood  in  his  way,  or  occupied  a  place  to  which 
he  was  entitled. 

"He  had  sacred  aspirations,  but  no  sordid  ambitions.  And  how  kindly  was 
his  speech!  Harsh  criticism  did  not  dwell  upon  his  lips.  Bitter  words  had 
small  place  in  his  vocabulary,  and  he  never  deceived  himself  with  the  fact 
that  assault  on  personal  character  is  often  the  evidence  of  coarseness  rather 
than  of  courage.  He  never  sought  for  ulterior  motives,  and,  therefore, 
never  berated  or  betrayed  his  brethren  by  misinterpreting  them.  O  noble, 
knightly  spirit!  what  a  charm  thou  hast  given  to  the  comradeship  of  the 
Christian  ministry!  He  loved  his  brethren,  and  rejoiced  in  all  their 
achievements  for  our  common  Lord. 

"Dr.  Harmon  was  an  able  and  eloquent  preacher.  In  the  days  of  his  full 
strength  he  was  at  times  a  real  master  of  assemblies.  To  the  natural  gifts 
of  an  orator  he  added  the  graces  of  considerable  culture  and  the  flaming 
zeal  of  a  true  evangelist.  Some  of  his  sermons  on  special  occasions  yet 
linger  in  the  memory  of  his  surviving  hearers,  and  the  scenes  connected 
therewith  are  the  traditions  of  the  past  forty  years.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Brandon,  Miss.  ,  in  1870,  when  General  Robert  E.  Lee  died,  and  was  in¬ 
vited  to  deliver  a  memorial  address  in  honor  of  the  great  hero.  For  ma¬ 
jestic  speech  and  masterful  eloquence,  it  is  yet  doubted  if  in  all  the  South¬ 
land  any  tribute  that  day  surpassed  the  one  that  enraptured  the  splendid 
audience  in  that  Mississippi  town.  I  have  heard  him  on  occasions  when  he 
was  remarkably  eloquent. 


8 The  Pulpit  was  his  Throne  ' 

"The  pulpit  was  his  throne;  and,  as  was  eminently  right,  he  genuinely 
loved  to  occupy  it.  He  never  considered  it  a  hardship,  but  a  joy  and  a  privi¬ 
lege,  to  declare  his  Lord's  message.  And  when  the  time  came  for  him  to 
retire  from  active  pastoral  service,  he  gracefully  accepted  the  judgment 
of  the  Conference,  but  went  on  preaching  in  every  pulpit  to  which  he  was 
invited. 

"Dr.  Harmon  was  a  fearless  and  powerful  advocate  of  temperance  re¬ 
form.  Much  of  his  early,  active  life  was  devoted  to  this  great  cause.  He 
was  its  courageous  champion  when  its  friends  were  few,  and  its  enemies 
were  more  imperious  and  tyrannous  than  now.  By  trenchant  pen  and  elo¬ 
quent  tongue  he  portrayed  the  horrors  of  intemperance  and  the  crimes  of 
the  accursed  liquor  traffic,  and  won  back  to  life  of  virtue  and  sobriety  many 
a  noble  young  man  in  the  Southwest.  For  the  better  moral  sentiment  on 
that  subject  which  obtains  today,  and  for  any  measures  of  reform  that  have 
been  secure,  honor  must  never  be  withheld  from  the  name  and  apostolic 
labors  of  John  W.  Harmon.  " 

NOTE:  See  LURTON  Chapter  herein  for  SARAH  ANN  HARMON  LURTON,  VI 
(1823-1872),  sister  of  Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon,  VI,  and  daughter  of  Zebu- 
Ion,  V,  and  Mary  King  Harmon. 
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HEAVEN 


The  Homs  of  an  Old  and  Honored 
Minister. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Harmon  Has  Passed 
to  His  Earned  Reward 

Bud  at  Paulding  and  Will  be  Buried  in 
Jackson. 

i 

(Special  Correspondence.) 
Paulding,  Miss.,  March.  11. — Dr.  J.  [ 
W.  Harmon,  the  noted  Methodist 
preacher,  died  here  yesterday  in  his 
80th  year.  Dr.  Harmon  has  been  very 
prominent  in  religious  matters  all  his 
life. 

He  has  occupied  many  pulpits  in  j 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Alabama  as 
pastor,  and  was  a  life-long  advocate 
of  temperance  ana  prohibition.  He 
was  for  several  years  a  temperance 
lecturer  and  organizer  in  several 
states. 

In  the  early  fifties  he  published  the 
Southern  Organ,  a  temperance  paper 
in  New  Orleans,  and  so  vigorously  did 
he  assail  the  saloons  that  he  forced 
the  question  to  an  issue  at  the  ballot 
box  and  succeeded  in  carrying  one 
ward  for  prohibition. 

Although  superannnuated  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  he  never  ceased  his  labors 
but  was  constantly  traveling,  lectur¬ 
ing  and  preaching. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  a  third  edition  of  sketches  of 
his  eventful  life.  He  leaves  four  sons 
and  one  daughter  to  mourn  his  loss, 
William  S.,  of  Ballinger,  Texas;  Rev. 
N.  B.,  Canton,  Miss;  Rev.  G.  S.,  Mor¬ 
ton;  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Cope,  of  Pauld- 

Just  three  weeks  ago  he  stood  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  East  End  Methodist 
church  a^d  delivered  one  of  the  most 
powerful  sermons  which  has  made 
him  noted  in  the  Mississippi  and  Lou¬ 
isiana  conference.  His  voice  had  not 
the  force  that  once  it  did,  but  the ; 
enthusiasm  of  the  aged  preacher  more ! 
than  compensated  for  any  physical 1 
weakness  and  few  of  those  who  heard 
him  thundering  the  charges  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  thought  that  so  soon  he  would 
be  called  to  his  eternal  rest. 

One  week  later  he  occupied  the  pul-, 
pit  at  the  West  End  Methodist 
church.  That  was  the  last  sermon  he 
ever  preaced,  and  it  was  from  a  pul¬ 
pit  that  his  son,  Rev.  N.  B.  Harmon 
had  twice  stood  in  as  pastor  of  the 
West  End  congregation.  He  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Brown,  of 
this  city,  and  leaves  numerous  kin 
all  through  this  section. 

Weekly  Star 

Meridian, Miss. 

March  13,1902. 


How  Rev.  J.  w.  Harmon  Prayed 


Rev,  J.  W.  Harmon's  Remains 
Interred  at  Jackson 


HISTORIC  PRAYER  RECALLED 


When  Mississippi  Legislature  Was  in 
Session  at  Macon  Mr.  Harmon 
Surprised  and  Reversed  Mem 
bers  by  Fervent  Appeal. 


The  Press  Bureau, 
Jackson,  March  12. 
The  remains  oi  uV;  J?pverend  J.  W. 

Harmon,  one  of  the  most  notable  cn»i 
n  tiers  in  Mississippi  history,  and  a 
most  devout  Methodist  minister,  were 
laid  to  rest  here  this  afternoon.  Mr. 
Harmon  died  in  Paulding,  Jasper  coun¬ 
ty,  where  he  has  resided  for  many 
years 

i,  "“"Sational  inci¬ 
dent  Meridian  rw  n- 

!  Mr.  Harmon  1>02.  ,ry 

has  been  graphically  tola  i.>  __  Jn- 

DEATH  OF  DR.  J.  W.  HARMON. 

|  AX  OLD  „AXD  FAITHFUL  MINISTER 
PAYS  THE  DEBT  OF  NATURE. 
News  v.  :is  :  eeoived  this  morning  of  the 
death  of  l>r.  J.  W.  Harmon,  at  Pauld¬ 
ing.  Miss.,  i;i  his  84th  year. 

He  had  for  many  years  l>ecn  one  of 
the  leading  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
church,  having  occupied  pulpits  in  the 
larger  towns  of  t lie  state.  For  several 
years  he  had  been  on  the  retired  list, 
but  continued  to  preach  and  lecture  up 
to  the  last. 

As  a  pulpit  orator,  Dr.  Harmon  had 
few  equals  in  this  state.  His  manner  was 
impressive,  language  ornate  and  deliv¬ 
ery  pleasing.  He  not  only  charmed  and 
interested  his  auditors,  but  instructed 
them  as  well. 

Many  years  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
temperance  work  almost  exclusively, 
having  edited  and  published  several  tem- 
I  erance  papers  in  New  Orleans. 

He  raised  a  large  and  interesting  fam¬ 
ily,  his  daughter,  Miss  Mollie,  who  mar- 
lied  Mr.  L.  P.  Brown  at  Meridian,  being 
i  egarded  as  one  of  the  handsomest  wo¬ 
men  of  the  state.  He  lias  several  sons  in 
the  ministry,  all  of  whom  are  a  credit 
to  their  high  calling  and  noble  sire. 

Dr.  Harmon’s  body  will  arrive  on  the 
early  morning  train  and  be  buried  from 
the  First  Methodist  church  tomorrow  at 
b  o’clock. 


Jackson  Clarion-Ledger 


a  Law  to  Death. 


Special  to  The  Tlmda-Deawcrmt.. 

n/miv*0 t’  12-  Th*  *Tec*nt  death 

of  R*V.  J.  W.  Harmon,  o-aejof  the  oldwt 
and  most  useful  Methodi.t  ministers  In 
the  State,  at  Paulding,  In  Jasper  coun¬ 
ty,  recalls  a  historic  incident  In  Mi«- 
Mssjppl  history  in  which  he  wa*  the  cen- 
tral  figure.  lo  him  alan^,  jn  all  proha- 
HHIty,  belongs  the  unique  honor  of  hat¬ 
ing  blocked  cfcnoxious  legislation  hr 
ir earns  of  a  prayer  delivered  in  the  hall 
where  the  Legislature  of  the  State  wa* 
sitting. 

It  was  durtng  the  civil  war.  when  th«j 
Federal  forties  had  compelled  the  Missis-? 
sippi  Legislature  to  leave  Jackson  a  ad 
to  move  over  Ao  Macon.  in.Msxuboe  ecu 
tv,  to  hold  tfte  sessions.  The  members 
of  (he  Legislature,  in  their  anxiety  to 
reinforce  Gen.  Lee’s  army  In  Virginia, 
which., *wak  then  somewhat  depleted,  had 
gottdn  up  an  army  bill  in  which  th$y 
summoned  every  preacher  up  to  ’sixty 
years  of  age  to  go  to  the  front  as  a  sol¬ 
dier.  The  sentimemt  in  the  Legislature 

^Practically  unanimous,  and  no  op¬ 
position  availed  anything.  On  .the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  final  vote- and  passage  of  the 
bill.  Rev.  Mr.  Hannon,  who  was  present, 
was  invited  to  open  the  sessions  of  the 
House  with  prayer.  He  accepted,  and 
prayed  the  following  very  pertinent  prayer, 
which  is  preserved  in  an  article  Written 
by  the  late  Col.  Power, for  the  Historical 
.Society: 

”Oh  Thou  Great  God  of  the  world,  and 
sovereign  judge  of  ail  beings,  as  we  are 
dependent  upon  Thine  omnipotence  for 
The  breath  we  breathe,  the  bread  we  eat 
and  the  water  we  drink,  and  as  Thou 
hast  redeemed  us,  calling  us  by  Thy  word 
jiud  ministry,  we  are  under  the  highest 
obligations  to  recognize  Thine  authority, 
"Me  pray,  therefore,  for  the  member* 
of  This  Mississippi  Legislature,  for  they 
Lave  laid  violent  hapds  upon  the  ordained 
ministers  of  Thy  church,  thrusting  them 
out  into  the  field  of  carnage  and  bidding 
I  hem  go  forth  as  messengers  of  wrath 
and  blood  instead  of  messengers  of  peace 
and  good  will. 

■’<>  Tliou  God  of  justice,  for  this  wicked 
act  of  legislation,  which  stands  out  in 
all  its  gloomy  isolation  without  a  parallel 
in  the  world,  we  invoke  Thy  pardoning 
power. 

"O  Loyd  God,  let  not  this  wicked  legis¬ 
ts). on  fit  II  with  terrible  disaster  upwo 
the  heads  of  Thv  people,  but  may  a  just 
sense  of  our  relation  to  God  cause  a  re 
versa  1  of  this  monstrous  legislation. 

"Great  God.  we  leave  ourselves  under 
Thy  protection,  and  let  not  Thy  mercy 
depart  from  Thy  people.” 

There  was  consternation  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  prayer,  and  for  a  moment 
il  seemed  that  the  offending  preacher 
would  be  summoned  before  the  bar  of 
the  House  for  contempt.  The  Honse 
thought  a  little  better  of  it,  however 
wncl  shortly  afterward  an  amendment 
was  ofTered  relieving  preachers  from  the 
forced  draft,  and  it  was  passed  with  as 
much  unanimity  as  had  originally  been 
displayed  in  regard  to  the  converse  of  the 
proposition. 

Immediately  after  the  prayer  Dr.  Har- 
»non  strolled  over  to  the  Senate,  accord- 
ing  to  Col.  Power,  which  wa*  just  begin¬ 
ning  its  session  and  where  the  report  of 
Jus  singular  prayer  had  been  carried  to 
several  members.  The  President,  seeing 
a  minister  present,  naturally  invited 
uim  to  opeb  the  Senate  with  praver 
and  he  was  about  to  eomplv  when  a  Sen¬ 
ator,  informed  of  the  Hduse  proceeding 
rose  and  in  a  very  decided  manner  said, 

I  object!  This  unprecedented  objee- 
1  nm  astonished  the  uninformed  members 
of  that  body  until  the  protesting  Senator 
arose  and  humorously  related  the  scene 
in  the  House,  and  concluded  by  saying 
Thai  he  thought  the  minister  biid  legis¬ 
lated  enough  for  cue  day.  Mr.  Harmon 
had  accomplished  his  point,  however,  and 
The  ministers  of  all  denomination's  in 
Mississippi  undoubtedly  owed  it  to  hllu 
that  they  were  not  required  to  take  their 
places  in  the  \  lrginia  line  of  battle. 

The  Times -Democrat 
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March  13,1902. 


"He  is  a  wise  man  who  chooses  a  good  grandfather” 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
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DR.  JOHN  W.  HARMON. 


Beautiful  Tribute  by  Major  John  J. 

Hood. 

The  death  of  Dr.  John  W.  Harmon 
removes  from  earth  to  Heaven,  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  loved  minis¬ 
ters  in  the  Methodist  church,  South. 
Though  superannuated,  he  went  and 
preached  to  within  almost  a  few  days  \ 
i, of  his  death — only  last  week,  the  writer 
’  spent  some  time  with  him,  in  which  he 
j  discussed  his  plans,  his  movements  ; 
with  as  much  enthusiasm,  fire  and  ^ 
force,  as  had  inspired  him  in  the  years 
agone.  Friday  he  felt  the  last  touch 
of  a  friendly  parting  hand,  and  looked 
into  his  smiling,  with  wonderment  at  | 
the  energy  and  grand  vitality  of  a  man 
eighty  years  old  the  12th  of  February, 
still  unwilling  to  lay  aside  the  armor 
of  his  Master. 

He  said  to  a  friend  last  week,  that  it 
had  been  only  a  short  time  since  he 
was  in  the  waters  of  death;  that  he 
hpd  his  hand  upon  the  boat,  but  the 
Master  called  him  back,  as  he  had 
other  work  for  him  to  do,  and  he  was, 
then,  prayerfully  in  the  path  of  duty. 

What  a  character — what  an  ideal 
standard — what  an  inspiration  to  the 
young  men  of  the  ministry,  just  upon 
the  threshold  of  future  usefulness  and 
duty. 

Dr.  John  W.  Harmon  was  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  Methodist  church  < 

’  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  force¬ 
ful  and  interesting  men  of  his  day.  He 
was  in  the  ministry  sixty  odd  years, 
his  career  spanning  years  that,  in  theii 
eventful  and  dramatic  passing  have 
compased  more  that  was  thrilling  and 
trying  than  transpired  in  a  century  be¬ 
fore. 

I  have  listened  to  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  divines  of  the  south,  and 
I  beg  to  say  that  taking  the  average  of 
a  hundred  sermons  that  I  have  heard 

from  his  eloquent  tongue,  I  know  but 
a  few  men  who  have  surpassed  him. 

He  was  scholarly,  cultured,  eloquent, 
and  those  who  have  listened  to  him 
will  not  soon  forget  ‘‘that  nervous  ac¬ 
tion  and  unction,  that  vivid  expression 
of  the  face  and  tone  of  voice,”  that  in¬ 
vested  his  words  with  peculiar  force 
and  eloquence;  his  spiritual  energy  of 
feeling,  bis  modulation  of  voice,  his  im¬ 
pressive  gestures,  all  peculiarly  his 
own,  lifted  the  souls  of  his  auditors  to 
high  altitudes  of  religious  thought, 
duty  and  life. 

A  distinguished  bishop  of  the  church 
defined  Methodsm  as  being  Christian¬ 
ity  in  earnest.  Volumes  are  compased 
in  those  three  words,  and  I  do  not  now, 
looking  back  over  the  past,  remember 
a  single  divine  who  more  fully  illus¬ 
trated  this  idea  in  his  life  and  work 
than  did  my  honored  friend,  Dr.  John 


W.  Harmon.  He  was  all  energy.  In 
every  line  of  thought  and  action  where 
the  spiritual  and  moral  forces  were  to 
be  brought  into  usage  and  activity,  for 
the  betterment  of  man.  You  will  find 
his  footprints.  He  was  at  the  front; 
he  never  took  a  back  seat.  You  could 
depend  upon  him  when  the  conflict 
came;  there  was  metal  in  his  activity; 
steel  in  his  thrusts  and  iron  in  his  un¬ 
yielding  stubborness.  He  was  to  the 
temperance  movement  in  this  state 
and  the  south,  what  Miss  Willard  was 
to  it  in  the  confederation  of  states.  He 
made  war  upon  the  whiskey  cause 
when  it  was  very  unpopular  to  do  so, 
and  he  never  ceased  that  war  to  the 
end. 

And  yet  with  all  his  forcefulness,  his 
aggressiveness,  he  was  gentle  and  kind,, 
and  popular  with  nearly  all  classes. 
He  had  many  warm,  close  friends  out 
of  the  church,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  influenece  for  good  he 
had  by  his  kindness  and  broad  charity 
His  married  life,  s  h«  e°id  was  * 
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an  unbroken  honeymoon 
of  forty  five  years. 


If  there  was  noci.ui0  —  i  .  ~i 


such  a  man,  this  sweet  memory  was 
enough  to  make  life  immeasurably 
more  than  worth  living,  and  there  is 
to  me  a  touching  pathos  and  sweet 
harmony  in  placing  the  portrait,  of  his 
wife  with  that  of  his  own  in  his  volume 
of  sermons.  In  dedicating  his  sermons 
to  her  he  placed  upon  her  brow  the 
crown  of  his  most  earnest  endeavor 
and  the  beautiful  coronation  of  his 
high  moral  ambition. 

His  noble  life  work  arches  the  most 
interesting  period  of  Mississippi  his¬ 
tory,  in  her  moral  and  spiritual  pro¬ 
gress  all  the  brilliant  jewels  of  his 
soul  and  brain,  are  interwoven.  He 
has  stood  at  the  altar  in  smiles  and 
benedictions,  he  has  stood  by  the  bier 
in  tears  with  words  of  com¬ 
fort.  He  has  labored  and  wrought  for 
the  salvation  of  thousands,  and  many 
there  are  who  have  been  blessed  and 
saved  by  the  eloquence  of  his  tongue, 
the  touch  of  a  generous  helping  hand. 

To  me  his  death  is  a  personal  be¬ 
reavement;  in  the  years  agone  we  were 
close  friends,  and  I  have,  loved  to  sit 
at  bis  feet  and  drink  in  words  of  inspir¬ 
ation  and  wisdom,  and  as  I  go  hence  I 
shall  inhale  along  the  rugged  path  of 
duty  the  sweet  aroma  of  the  rarest 
flowers  of  thought  and  inspiration  he 
scattered  along  my  pathway.  I  only 
wish  that  a  fragment  of  his  mantle 
might  have  fallen  upon  my  shoulders! 


i 
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JOHN  J.  HOOD. 


GENERATION  VII 


The  Four  Sons  and  Two  Daughters  of  John  Wesley  and  Frances  E.  Stuart  Harmon 

William  Stuart  Harmon  (VII) 

William  Stuart  Harmon  (VII),  (John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV), 

(John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  was  born  in  Baton  Rouge,  La,  ,  May  31,  1850. 

He  was  the  oldest  of  eight  children  born  to  John  Wesley  and  Frances  Eveline 
Stuart  Harmon,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  He  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  passing 

away  in  Ballinger,  Texas,  on  May  15,  1925,  just  a  few  days  prior  to  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday. 


William  Stuart  was  the  first  of  the  Harmons  to  bear  the  honored  name  of 
his  mother's  family  -  the  Stuarts  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina 
and  Scotland.  As  the  son  of  an  itinerant  Methodist  minister,  he  lived  as  a  boy 
in  various  places  in  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  where  his  father  was 
stationed.  His  early  youth  was  spent  in  New  Orleans  (1851-58).  His  family 
moved  back  to  New  Orleans  in  1874  when  he  was  23  years  of  age.  It  was  in 
his  young  manhood  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  Orleans  Fire  Department. 

When  he  was  about  twenty-five,  he  went  to  north  central  Mississippi  where 
he  was  married  March  4,  1879  in  his  twenty- seventh  year  to  Hattie  Julia 
Eskridge.  She  was  born  in  Duck  Hill,  Miss.  ,  on  November  9,  1846,  and  died 
in  Ballinger,  Texas,  April  20,  1917,  in  her  seventy -fir st  year. 

The  first  letter  this  Harmon  bride  received  from  her  father -in-law,  Rev. 
John  Wesley  Harmon,  provides  eloquent  evidence  of  her  hearty  welcome  into 
the  family  and  also  sheds  interesting  light  upon  John  Wesley  Harmon's  in¬ 
herently  affectionate  nature,  cheery  disposition  and  deep  spirituality.  This 
letter,  written  four  days  after  the  marriage,  follows: 

New  Orleans,  La. 

299  St.  Charles  St.  , 

Saturday  Eve.  March  8,  1879 


My  dear  Daughter: 

It  is  with  no  common  pleasure  that  I  greet  you  as  a  member  of  our 
family.  And  there  was  a  universal  regret  that  all  of  us  were  not  present. 

You  may  rest  assured,  however,  that  you  have  our  hearty  blessings, 
and  as  sincere  a  welcome  as  a  daughter  could  possibly  receive.  You 
have  been  the  sweet  child  of  our  prayers,  as  you  will  now  continue  to 
be  the  dear  daughter  in  the  future. 

Your  true  heartedness  to  our  dear  boy,  and  your  letters,  have  won 
all  our  hearts,  and  we  do  prize  you  above  all  price. 

Today  I  got  a  letter  from  Frank  (Frances  Eveline)  at  Meridian  in 
which  she  urged  me  to  write  you  at  once.  But  I  did  not  need  to  be 
spurred  to  such  a  pleasant  duty.  Now  that  you  and  our  dear  son  have 
entered  upon  a  new  and  untried  course  of  life,  it  will  require  Christian 
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fortitude  and  forbearance,  from  both.  But  if  you  resolve  together,  to  make 
your  whole  lives  a  constant  honeymoon,  it  can  be  done  by  simple  faith  and 
reliance  on  the  grace  of  CHRIST.  Consecrate  yourselves  to  HIM  at  the  very 
outset,  and  all  will  go  well. 

Let  there  be  an  unlimited  confidence  in  each  other  and  the  sun  will  never 
go  down  on  your  wrath.  As  a  matter  of  course  you  will  be  sorely  tried.  The 
cup  of  life  at  best  is  a  mingled  one  of  shade  and  sunshine,  of  hopes  and  fears. 

None  of  us  is  perfect,  but  by  the  grace  of  CHRIST,  we  can  make  our  lives 
what  we  please. 

One  of  the  best  capitals  in  life,  and  especially  the  new  married  life  is  a 
good  stock  of  Cheerfulness.  Study  to  be  cheerful  until  it  becomes  the  daily 
habit.  O!  how  it  sweetens  the  cup  of  life.  -  -  I  met  an  old  man  82  years  of 
age,  and  when  accosted  "How  are  you  today?"  the  inevitable  answer  of  old 
Father  Clinton  was:  "Cheerful,  I  thank  you.  "  This  is  one  of  the  sound 
philosophies  of  life. 

My  dear  child,  if  trouble  should  come,  if  the  heart  should  be  burdened, 
don’t  for  anything  fear  to  write  me  as  you  would  your  own  father.  Remember 
I  have  a  sacred  claim  on  you.  And  I  want  to  see  you  one  of  the  happiest  little 
mortals  in  the  world.  You  must  write  me  and  especially  to  Frank.  Don't 
fail  to  do  this  for  we  shall  be  so  anxious  to  hear  from  our  dear  daughter. 

Carrie  (Carrie  Clark,  a  niece)  will  write  you  also,  and  if  you  are  ever 
subject  to  the  blues  we  shall  try  to  drive  them  away.  Mov  is  still  at 
Meridian  looking  after  the  little  granddaughter  (Mary  Clare  Brown,  the 
first  grandchild)  that  created  so  many  new  titles  in  the  household.  We  ex¬ 
pect  her  home  next  week  and  then  Frank  will  write  you. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  child,  and  may  heaven's  choicest  blessings  be 
yours.  I  greet  you  with  a  loving  kiss,  and  send  you  much  love  and  many 
prayers . 

AH  join  in  sending  our  dear  Hattie  all  the  love  you  can  stow  away  in  your 
true  loving  heart. 

God  bless  you  both  abundantly. 

J.  W.  HARMON 


Three  daughters  were  born  to  William  Stuart  and  Hattie  Eskridge  Harmon. 
The  first,  Annie  Frances,  was  born  July  22,  1882,  in  Winona,  Mississippi;  the 
second,  Clara  Belle,  on  Dec.  10,  1884  in  Greenville,  Texas,  and  the  third, 
Willie  Eskridge,  Dec.  20,  1888  in  Ballinger,  Texas,  where  the  Harmons  lived 
for  40  years  or  more. 

The  family  moved  to  Ballinger  from  Greenville  before  the  Santa  Fe  railroad 
extended  its  line  into  the  little  city.  In  an  obituary  which  ran  a  full  column,  the 
local  newspaper  referred  to  W.  S.  Harmon  as  "one  of  Ballinger's  first  citizens" 
and  stated  that: 

"Will  Harmon  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  pitched  one  of  the  first  tents 
stretched  in  the  city,  locating  here  before  there  was  a  house  built  in 
Ballinger  and  when  this  town  was  a  city  of  tents.  In  the  early  days  he  was 
engaged  in  moving  houses  and  helped  to  move  the  former  County  seat  of 
Runnels,  to  Ballinger.  " 
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I  have  personally  listened  with  absorbing  interest  as  "Uncle  Will"  described  how 
entire  towns  were  moved  over  the  Texas  plains  to  the  railroad  when  these  little  com¬ 
munities  failed  to  induce  the  railroad  builders  to  substitute  a  curved  detour  for  a 
straight  line  and  thus  come  to  them. 

He  was  essentially  an  out-of-doors  man  and  his  interesting  life  was  cast  in 
a  different  mold  from  the  lives  of  his  brothers  who  were  engaged  in  religious  work. 
The  family  ties  were  strong  however.  He  brought  his  three  daughters  to  Paulding 
for  a  family  reunion  at  Christmas  in  1900  and  he  came  again  in  his  declining  years 
to  visit  in  the  Mississippi  homes  of  his  brothers  and  sister. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Ballinger  paper- !s  obituary  indicates  the  range 
and  variety  of  his  interests  and  fraternal  associations: 

"He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Ballinger  Volunteer  Fire  Company, 
having  served  as  a  member  of  the  fire  fighting  organization  in  the  days 
when  the  equipment  consisted  of  only  a  hose  cart  pulled  by  hand.  He  was 
an  honorary  member  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  always  attended  the 
meetings.  He  was  present  at  the  recent  banquet  given  at  Winters  in 
honor  of  the  Ballinger  and  Winters  fire  companies. 

"Complying  with  a  request  he  had  often  made,  the  remains  of  W.  S. 

Harmon  were  carried  to  their  last  resting  place  on  the  fire  truck  in¬ 
stead  of  the  hearse.  Bearing  the  body  to  Evergreen  Cemetery.,  the  fire 
truck  was  draped  in  mourning,  accompanied  by  members  of  the  Bal- 
Imger  fire  department,  members  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge  and  many 
friends.  He  was  known  as  a  fearless  fire  fighter. 

"The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Reverend  E.W.  McLaurin, 

Rev.  W.  H.  Doss ,  chaplain  of  the  fire  company  and  Rev.  R.  B.  Twitty, 
chaplain  of  the  local  I.  O.  O.  F.  Lodge.  Reverend  McLaurin  briefly 
reviewed  the  life  of  Mr.  Harmon,  declaring  that  he  had  heard  it  said 
that  he  was  a  man  of  whom  no  evil  had  been  spoken. 

"The  deceased  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  having  lived  to  the  age  limit  in 
maturing  insurance  carried  in  that  order. 

"Members  of  the  Odd  Fellows  order  administered  to  his  needs  during 
his  last  hours,  furnishing  their  own  members  to  watch  by  his  bedside 
for  more  than  ten  days  in  addition  to  furnishing  nurses  to  tenderly  care 
for  him.  Following  the  funeral  services  at  Evergreen  Cemetery,  the 
Odd  F ellows  took  charge  and  interred  the  remains  with  the  ceremonies 
of  that  order,  the  Ballinger  Fire  Department  also  taking  part  in  the 
funeral  rites. 

"Mr o  Harmon  was  born  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.  ,  and  after  marrying  in 
Mississippi,  came  to  Texas  as  a  young  man,  locating  first  in  Greenville, 

Texas,  later  moving  to  Lampasas,  to  Brownwood  and  then  to  Ballinger 
before  the  railroad  came.  His  wife  died  here  several  years  ago.  He  is 
survived  by  three  daughters,  Mrs.  C.  B.  McKinney  (Annie  Frances)  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Cline  (Clara  Belle)  of  this  city  and  Mrs.  Albert  Cholet 
(Willie  Eskridge)  of  Houston.  " 

Further  information  about  these  three  daughters  is  found  under  Generation 
VIII;  the  names  of  five  grandchildren  listed  under  Generation  IX  while  the  narpes 
of  three  great  grandchildren  of  William  Stuart  and  Hattie  Eskridge  Harmon  ap¬ 
pear  under  Generation  X. 
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Mary  Bettie  Harmon,  VII 


MARY  BETTIE  ("Mollie")  HARMON,  VII,  (John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V), 

(Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  elder  daughter  and  second  child  of 
John  Wesley  and  Frances  Eveline  Stuart  Harmon,  was  born  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.  , 
Oct.  3,  1851,  when  her  brother  William  Stuart  was  sixteen  months  old.  She  de¬ 
veloped  into  an  exceptionally  beautiful  woman.  A  newspaper  described  her  as  "one 
of  the  handsomest  women  in  Mississippi.  "  Her  character  matched  her  physical 
charms . 

She  married  Lincoln  Palmer  Brown,  a  rising  young  business  man  of  Meridian, 
Mississippi,  who  achieved  substantial  and  deserved  success  in  the  real  estate 
business  and  for  more  than  sixty  years  was  an  outstanding  Methodist  layman,  a 
recognized  religious  leader  and  a  widely  respected  civic  leader  in  Meridian  and 
throughout  Mississippi  and  the  South. 

The  one  letter  from  the  beautiful  bride  written  to  her  Mother  (Frances  Eveline 
Stuart  Harmon)  on  Sept.  28,  1878  ,  less  than  four  months  before  her  daughter  Mary 
Clare  was  born,  reveals  Mollie  Harmon  Brown  as  a  very  well  educated,  even- 
tempered  person,  thoughtful  and  affectionate,  interested  in  sewing  and  in  good 
clothes,  anxious  to  avoid  hurting  anyone’s  feelings  and  with  the  same  deeply  re¬ 
ligious  attitude  as  her  parents  and  her  husband. 

To  sense  the  full  significance  of  various  references  in  her  letter,  today's 
readers  should  remember  that  "the  fever"  she  mentions  was  the  dread  yellow 
jack"  -  the  scourge  of  the  tropics;  that  yellow  fever  during  the  nineteenth  century 
frequently  reached  epidemic  proportions  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  other  Southern 
ports  with  thousands  of  fatalities  in  a  single  year;  that  the  mosquito  (Aedes  aegypti, 
formerly  known  as  Stegomyia  calopus)  was  not  singled  out  as  the  carrier  of  the  con¬ 
tagion  until  Major  Walter  Reed  and  his  colleagues  achieved  their  brilliant  triumph 
with  the  aid  of  a  group  of  courageous,  volunteer  "human  guinea  pigs"  in  Cuba  in 
1900-  1901,  and  General  Gorgas  thereupon  proved  that  this  mosquito  could  be  eradi¬ 
cated,  thus  opening  the  way  for  building  the  Panama  Canal. 

When  Mollie  Harmon  Brown  wrote  this  letter  in  1878,  New  Orleans  was  in  the 
grip  of  a  dreadful  epidemic.  The  bodies  of  yellow  fever  victims  were  being  picked 
up  daily  in  wagon  loads  and  quickly  disposed  of.  Three  members  of  the  Harmon 
family,  including  her  brothers  Nolan  and  Gus  were  stricken  and  barely  survived. 
Nolan  was  still  suffering  from  severe  jaundice,  which  followed  the  fever,  when 
Mollie  wrote  this  letter.  Trains  from  and  to  New  Orleans  were  cancelled  and 
sometimes  when  permitted  to  run,  were  forbidden  to  stop  in  town  after  town  where 
armed  men  at  the  railroad  stations  and  on  the  highways  enforced  "the  shotgun 
quarantine"  to  prevent  persons  or  packages  from  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  other 
Gulf  ports  from  spreading  the  epidemic. 

Mollie  ’s  letter  to  her  mother  was  written  in  late  September  when  the  dread¬ 
ful  epidemic  of  1878  was  on  the  wane.  Boligee  seems  to  have  been  a  summer 
resort  near  Mobile,  Alabama,  easily  accessible  from  Meridian,  Miss.  ,  a 
division  point  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  (now  the  GM&  O)  Railroad. 
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The  references  to  Cousins  Zeb,  Howie  and  Fannie  and  to  the  “Portland  Mayor® s 
contribution11  so  stimulated  my  imagination  that  I  have  come  up  with  this  surmise. 
“Zeb“  was  Zebulon  K.  Harmon,  once  referred  to  by  Mollie's  father,  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  as  a  cousin  from  Maine,  who  became  editor  of  the  Concordia,  Louisiana 
Intelligencer.  “Howie  and  Fannie11  were  members  of  Zeb’s  family.  Living  in  Con¬ 
cordia  they  had  been  exposed  to  yellow  fever  or  immunized  after  recovering  from 
it,  hence  travelled  back  and  forth  to  neighboring  New  Orleans.  And  the  Mayor  of 
Portland,  Maine,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  Harmon  relative,  hearing  of 
dire  distress  in.  New  Orleans,  sent  either  a  personal  or  a  municipal  contribution 
to  Zeb  Harmon  (who  had  kept  his  Maine  contacts)  in  Concordia  to  take  to  New 
Orleans  to  use  where  really  needed.  (Should  I  visit  Portland  in  the  future,  1*11 
try  to  satisfy  an  insatiable  curiosity  by  checking  local  newspaper  files  for  cor¬ 
roboration.  Anyway  it8s  a  good  plausible  story  and  fits  perfectly  the  Harmon 
philosophy  that  the  Lord  will  provide.) 

And  now  here  is  Mollie’s  letter: 


Boligee, 

Sept  28,  1878 

My  Own  Dear  Mother:  Saturday  12  Noon 

I  don9t  think  my  heart  ever  gave  such  a  joyous  bound  as  it  did  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  when  I  broke  the  seal  of  the  envelope  and  found  it  contained  a 
letter  from  your  darling  self.  Six  weeks  seems  an  interminable  time  not 
to  hear  from  one's  Mother.  As  to  the  letter  being  too  long  and  our  not 
caring  to  read  it,  that  could  not  be.  I  was  sorry  it  was  not  as  long  again. 
Your  letters  are  always  so  satisfactory,  so  replete  with  news,  love  and 
affection  that  1  feel  the  loss  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  when  I  am  deprived 
of  them.  But  I  trust  now  they  will  come  again  as  of  yore,  that  is,  if  the 
mails  will  let  them.  I  have  written  only  once  this  week  because  the  trains 
have  been  stopped  on  account  of  the  fever  having  broken  out  in  Mobile  but 
Dr.  Byrd  sent  us  word  yesterday  that  irregular  trains  for  mail  accommoda¬ 
tions  would  run  from  this  time  forth  -  so  I  shall  not  miss  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  sending  letters  out  this  week0 

I  know  full  well  what  you  have  passed  through  since  Nole  was  first  taken 
sick,  but  the  danger  is  now  past  for  three  at  least;  for  God’s  goodness  unto 
us,  all  our  hearts  have  been  throbbing  with  new  songs  of  praise  and  I  think 
we  are  all  willing  to  “serve  Him  with  gladness'*  ever  more.  The  good  doctor 
has  been  so  successful  with  his  patients.  I  shall  hope  to  believe  that  he  will 
cure  Nole  entirely  of  the  disease  with  which  he  is  now  threatened.  I  wish 
he  could  go  to  the  Virginia  Sulphur  Springs. 

Callie  was  very  careful  not  to  tell  me  the  result  of  her  imprudences 0  I 
thought  she  had  more  judgment  than  that  and  Line  thought  so  too.  He  has 
often  quoted  sister  Clara's  prudence  and  discretion  as  worthy  of  my  imita¬ 
tion.  I  fear  now  she  is  like  the  broken  reed  and  he  will  have  to  find  some¬ 
one  else  to  compare  me  to. 

It  was  both  kind  and  clever  in  cousins  Zeb  and  Howie  in  remembering 
you  all  as  they  did.  It  was  nothing  more  than  they  ought  to  have  done.  I 
have  heard  of  similar  cases.  At  such  times  pride  should  not  come  to  the 
front  at  all.  I  know  Pa’s  expenses  have  been  exceedingly  heavy  and  my 
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heart  has  often  ached  for  you  both,  conjecturing  what  you  were  doing  and  how 
getting  along  financially  in  these  days  of  extremity  -  but  the  Lord  who  has  ever 
watched  over  us,  has  again  provided.  I  know  Dr.  Angel]  was  needed  at  that 
time  and  I  trust  Pa  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  Portland  Mayor’s  contribution. 

I  feel  sure  that  he  did.  I  have  not  heard  from  Carrie  since  three  weeks  before 
leaving  Meridian.  I  presume  cousins  Howie  and  Fannie  have  returned  home. 

I  have  written  often  since  I  came  to  B.  Don’t  know  why  you  haven  t  received 
but  3  letters  up  to  the  21st.  Trains  have  gone  from  here  regularly  till  within 
the  last  week  so  the  stoppage  was  on  the  other  roads.  Now  the  stoppage  is  on 
this  road.  I  hardly  think  we  will  return  home  before  frost.  We  are  certainly 
most  welcome  here  and  I  think  they  will  see  us  depart  with  regret.  I  enjoy  my 
stay  here  so  much  -  it  is  so  quiet.  I  can  sew  without  interruption  and  am 
getting  on  so  nicely  there  is  no  need  to  send  you  all  my  work.  Have  four 
skirts  and  four  gowns  and  one  very  handsome  dress  just  ready  for  stitching. 

I  think  Line  will  get  me  a  hand  machine  as  soon  as  we  return,  and  then  1  can 
get  on  nicely.  The  flannels  are  sewed  up,  and  as  soon  as  freight  is  transfer¬ 
able  will  send  them  to  Callie,  two  to  embroider  and  one  to  braid.  Mary  would 
be  much  gratified  if  I  would  let  her  do  something,  so  I  will  send  the  braided 
one  for  her.  The  other  one  will  braid  myself.  Do  you  think  four  will  be 
enough?  When  I  get  through  cutting  out,  will  enumerate  the  outfit  and  you  can 
suggest  whatever  else  is  needful.  I  have  four  dresses  to  make  of  the  samples 
I  enclose,  2  of  this  wide  check  and  1  each  of  the  nainsook.  Then  I  have  the 
remnant  left  of  my  white  striped  wrapper,  which  I  will  make  into  a  dress -that 
will  be  5,  then  I  have  a  number  of  Jackonets.  I  will  trim  all  the  checks  in 
machine  and  touch  on  lace,  and  want  Callie  to  select  me  2  or  three  pretty  pat¬ 
terns,  suitable  for  these.  Also  have  some  fine  Vic  lawn  and  Hamberg  trim¬ 
mings  for  a  robe  and  a  pretty  piece  of  nainsook  for  a  dress.  I  think  this  will 
be  quite  enough  till  we  know  whether  they  will  be  needed.  Callie  might  get 
Pa  to  inquire  if  patterns  can  be  sent  in  letters  now,  and  if  so,  send  me  one 
forthwith.  I  would  send  her  some  money,  but  hardly  think  it  safe  just  yet. 

I  am  getting  on  nicely,  begin  to  look  quite  sizeable,  this  country  air  and 
association  with  Mexicans  who  look  like  an  inflated  balloon,  seems  to  have 
a  most  beneficial  effect.  We  called  to  see  Mrs.  Gould  and  daughters  two 
evenings  ag  .  Yesterday  Line  and  I  went  on  another  short  hunt,  he  looking 
for  birds  and  I  for  winter  grasses. 

Dr.  Thetford  and  wife  called  to  see  us  yesterday.  Two  days  previous  the 
Dr.  was  with  a  Mrs.  Dunn  who  presented  her  husband  with  triplets,  2  boys 
and  a  girl.  One  of  the  boys  died,  the  other  two  are  doing  very  well.  So  you 
see  there  may  be  contagion  in  this  country  air.  From  Mrs.  Mean’s  size  she 
begins  to  tremble  in  her  boots.  I  believe  I  told  you  her  little  boy  was  the 
image  of  Dunk,  as  I  remember  him  when  a  baby,  not  so  large  as  Dunk  was. 

No  news  from  sister  Hadie  yet.  Don't  know  where  they  are.  Not  at  Hick¬ 
man,  I’ll  guarantee.  I  shall  look  for  Nole's  letter.  Tell  him  not  to  disap¬ 
point  me.  The  gentlemen  are  on  their  hunt  and  will  take  my  letter.  Line 
looks  splendidly. 

Upon  second  thought  Mary  can't  braid  the  skirt,  so  don't  let  Callie  say 
anything  to  her  about  it. 

Kisses  and  love  to  all, 

Y  our  loving  child 

Mollie 
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Well  the  Browns  did  return  to  their  home  in  Meridian  with  the  first  frost 
and  Mollie  did  need  the  maternity  wardrobe.  On  Jan.  11,  1879,  a  little  daughter, 
Mary  Clare,  was  born  and  we  know  from  her  grandfather's  letter  to  William 
Stuart  Harmon's  bride  that  the  arrival  of  this  first  grandchild  (first  member  of 
Generation  VIII  -  now  80  years  old,  1959)  created  quite  a  lot  of  family  excite¬ 
ment  with  grandmother  Frances  Eveline  Stuart  Harmon  going  to  Meridian  to 
greet  the  newcomer. 

Three  years  later,  Jan.  25,  1882,  another  baby,  Frank  Harmon  Brown,  was 
born.  But  the  little  boy  lived  only  a  few  months  and  then,  alas,  was  followed  to 
the  grave  that  same  year  by  his  beautiful  mother  who  died  November  21,  1882, 
in  her  thirty-first  year. 


Clara  Belle  Harmon,  VII 

CLARA  BELLE  HARMON,  VII,  (John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV), 
(John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  younger  sister  of  Mollie  (Mary  Bettie)  and 
daughter  of  John  Wesley  and  Frances  Eveline  Stuart  Harmon,  was  born  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  16,  1856,  and  died  in  Oxford,  Georgia,  in  the  home  of  her 
daughter  and  namesake,  Clara  Belle  Cope  Budd,  on  Feb.  9,  1940  in  her  84th  year. 

She  married  Sion  Smith  Cope  on  June  29,  1892,  in  Meridian,  Miss.,  her 
brother,  Rev.  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon,  being  the  officiating  minister. 

Mr.  Cope  and  his  twin  brother  Sidney  B.  Cope  were  born  Feb.  28,  1846,  in 
Wake  County,  North  Carolina.  An  older  brother,  John  William,  was  born  in  the 
same  county  Dec.  17,  1844.  They  were  sons  of  H.  A.  and  Sarah  Smith  Cope. 

Their  father  was  born  in  Wake  County,  Aug.  18,  1817. 

The  Copes  moved  from  North  Carolina  to  Washington  County,  Alabama,  prior 
to  the  Civil  War.  The  father,  H.  A.  Cope,  died  there  May  25,  1863,  and  the 
eldest  son,  John  William,  in  August  1864. 

I  do  not  know  the  year  in  which  Sion  Smith  Cope  moved  westward  into  Missis¬ 
sippi.  However  by  1886  when  he  was  40  years  of  age  he  had  lived  in  the  Meridian 
District  of  the  Mississippi  Methodist  Conference  long  enough  to  achieve  recog¬ 
nition  as  a  Methodist  leader  and  to  be  named  a  lay  delegate  to  the  Annual  Con¬ 
ferences  of  1888,  1889,  1891  and  1894. 

It  was  doubtless  through  these  important  Methodist  connections  that  Sion 
Cope  met  Clara  Belle  Harmon,  whose  father  Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon  and 
brother  Rev.  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon  were  itinerant  ministers  in  the  Mississippi 
Annual  Conference  while  her  brother  Duncan  and  her  brother-in-law  Lincoln 
Palmer  Brown  matched  Mr.  Cope  in  the  depth  of  their  devotion  to  and  the  range 
of  their  official  lay  positions  in  Mississippi  Methodism. 

Clara  Belle*  s  youngest  brother,  Gus,  seems  to  have  indulged  in  the  usual 
sport  of  kidding  newlyweds  when  four  days  after  their  marriage  he  wrote  his 
thirty-six  year  old  sister  and  her  forty-six  year  old  groom  (in  part)  as  follows: 
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Meridian,  July  3,  1892 

"My  dear  Sis  and  ’Seon1, 

"By  these  presents  greeting!  We  bid  you  a  right  royal  welcome  home  and 
wish  you  a  safe,  pleasant  and  happy  voyage  over  the  matrimonial  sea  upon  which 
you  have  so  lately  embarked.  This  wish  does  not  mean  for  the  waters  to  be  al¬ 
ways  perfectly  calm  and  smooth.  That  would  be  commonplace,  but  to  be  ruffled 
and  rippled  just  enough  to  add  zest  and  excitement  to  the  journey. 

"You  desired  to  be  met  at  Paulding  with  a  communication  from  the  Harmon 
family  and  are  disappointed  simply  because  your  announcement  that  you  would 
reach  there  last  night  came  to  us  only  this  morning.  Well  you  two  people  dis¬ 
tinguished  yourselves  by  a  wild  'Tom  O'Shanter®  flight  across  the  country  I 
must  say.  How  long  were  you  in  New  Orleans?  What  did  you  do  there?  Where 
did  you  put  up,  etc.  ,  etc.  ? 

"For  once  in  your  life  you  had  better  beat  the  'old  boy1  around  the  bush  when 
you  make  a  communication  to  the  Clarke  family  ,  or  when  you  see  any  of  them. 

If  they  pitched  into  me  for  not  going  to  see  them  what  will  they  say  about  your 
case?  Oh!  you  are  in  for  it  sure.  Well  to  say  the  least  of  it  your  wedding 
'tour*  was  romantic  in  the  extreme.  Off  we  go  in  the  most  independent  way, 
not  letting  anyone  know  where,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  turn  up  at  home 
with  a  complacent  here  we  are  -  very  romantic  Miss  Clara  -  very  romantic, 
but  certainly  a  long  route  from  Meridian  to  Paulding.  To  use  an  expression, 
you  and  Seon  exhibited  a  degree  of  'friskiness®  not  to  be  expected  of  such 
sedate  and  sober  members  of  the  genus  homo.  Methinks  love  hath  run  thee  mad. 

"No  wonder  you  were  sick.  All  of  us  feared  after  you  left  that  both  of  you 
would  be  sick  for  want  of  refreshment  before  reaching  Mobile.  Love  is  a  fine 
thing  in  its  way,  but  a  little  something  in  the  way  of  cold  chicken,  bread,  etc.  , 
helps  out  wonderfully.  It  was  certainly  thoughtless  that  a  lunch  was  not  pre¬ 
pared. 

"Compliments  of  all  kinds  were  showered  on  the  wedding  party.  And  the 
wedding  was  declared  to  be  very  sweet  by  all  in  attendance.  Some  one  said 
she  had  no  idea  Mr.  Cope  was  so  distinguished  looking.  That's  one  for  "Seon1.  ’ 
By  the  way,  Nole's  little  equivocation  brought  out  the  remark  that  the  groom 
had  such  a  wonderful  name.  Think  of  'Sion  Smith®  being  a  beautiful  name, 
will  you?  Better  make  the  'Seon®  permanent. 

"Several  of  your  friends  have  remembered  you  by  sending  loving  tokens  of 
their  regard.  I  shall  not  enter  into  detail  but  will  let  the  gifts  and  senders  be 
a  surprise  when  you  come  up  or  when  they  are  sent  down.  By  the  way  what 
shall  we  do  with  them  -  are  you  coming  up  soon  or  shall  we  pack  them  and 
send  to  you?  Father  is  at  East  End  today  and  this  evening  mother  went  to 
see  Juliet.  Dune,  Jessie  and  I  are  the  only  ones  at  home. 

"Everything  is  about  as  usual.  Let  us  have  a  rational  letter  from  you  now 
that  you  are  at  home.  Your  two  notes  are  good  enough  for  one  on  the  wing  but 
we  want  something  better  now.  You  must  make  some  arrangement  about  your 
presents  for  you  know  you  must  acknowledge  them.  All  join  in  much  love  to 
you  and  'Seon.  1  I  can  only  wish  for  you  that  you  may  ever  be  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  in  your  new  life,bothof  you,  and  I  pray  that  God  may  ever  keep  you  in' 
his  care  and  shower  his  richest  blessings  and  mercies  upon  y  ou,  and  give  you 
two  a  long,  happy  and  blessed  life,  abounding  in  good  deeds  and  in  making  others 
happy  by  precept  and  example.  May  you  be  blessed  with  a  happy  and  peaceful 
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old  age  and  at  last  called  up  Higher  with  the  welcome  'Well  done  good  and 
faithful  servants  enter  thou  into  the  joys  of  Thy  God.  ' 

"Again,  God  bless  and  keep  you  both.  tr 

Lovingly, 

Gus 

The  above  letter  was  addressed  to  the  newlyweds  at  Paulding,  historic  old 
courthouse  town  in  Jasper  County  some  50  or  60  miles  south  of  Meridian.  Voss- 
ten  miles  distant,  was  a  local  station  on  the  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern 
(Southern)  Railroad.  There  Mr.  Cope  operated  a  general  store.  And  it  was  in 
Vossburg  that  the  two  sons  of  Sion  Smith  and  Clara  Belle  Harmon  Cope  were  born 
(1)  John  Wesley  on  July  1,  1894,  and  (2)  Duncan  Harmon  on  December  14,  1895. 
Their  third  child,  a  daughter,  Clara  Belle,  was  born  May  9,  1898,  in  Paulding 
where  Mr.  Cope  was  then  operating  a  large  mercantile  establishment  and  had  a 
large,  comfortable  residence. 

Paulding,  for  several  years,  was  "home"  for  a  number  of  the  Harmons.  The 
aged  head  of  the  family,  Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon,  lived  there  with  the  Copes 
until  his  death  in  1902.  His  youngest  son,  Gus  Shaw,  moved  from  Anguilla  in 
Sharkey  County  to  Paulding  with  his  wife  in  1891  or  1892,  opened  a  drug  store, 
ran  the  county  paper  for  a  while,  and  was  a  candidate  for  representative  in  the 
State  Legislature  in  1895,  the  year  his  elder  son,  Francis  Stuart  Harmon,  was 
born  in  Paulding. 

To  Paulding  in  May  1898  came  Duncan  Sibley  Harmon  and  his  bride  Anna 
Saunders  Harmon.  Sion  Cope  was  in  failing  health  and  Duncan  Harmon  became 
his  partner  in  the  store. 

Christmas  1898  was  a  memorable  occasion  in  Paulding  for  the  Harmon  clan. 
William  Stuart  Harmon  brought  his  three  daughters  from  Ballinger,  Texas,  to 
see  their  grandfather  and  become  acquainted  with  their  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins. 
Gus  Shaw  Harmon,  now  a  Methodist  minister  serving  the  seven  churches  of  the 
Lauderdale  circuit  north  of  Meridian,  came  down  with  his  wife  Jessie  Banks, 
his  three-year  old  son  Francis  Stuart  and  his  six-months  old  daughter  Irene 
Banks . 

This  train  trip  constitutes  one  of  my  earliest  recollections.  We  arrived 
at  Vossburg  by  local  train  about  3  A.  M.  and  sat  in  the  tiny  waiting  room,  dimly 
lighted  by  a  kerosene  lamp  until  sun-up  when  life  began  to  stir  in  the  little  town 
and  my  father  could  arrange  for  a  horse-drawn  hack  to  take  us  over  the  ten 
miles  of  red  clay  hills  and  eroded  "gullies"  to  Paulding  where  we  joined  the 
three  young  Cope  children  and  the  three  older  cousins  from  Texas.  Thus  Grand¬ 
father  Harmon  had  with  him  eight  of  his  eleven  grandchildren,  three  of  his  four 
sons  and  their  wives  and  his  one  and  only  living  daughter  and  her  husband.  It 
was  the  last  time  that  the  doughty,  old  minister  and  devoted  head  of  the  family, 
was  to  enjoy  such  happy  and  intimate  association  with  so  many  of  his  descendants. 

During  the  following  year  (1899)  his  son-in-law,  Sion  Cope,  passed  away  at 
53.  Business  reverses  accentuated  physical  infirmities.  An  overpowering 
sense  of  Christian  charity  and  human  compassion  lead  Mr.  Cope  to  extend 
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credit  to  all  and  sundry,  including  many  needy  folk  along  with  others  who  took 
advantage  of  him.  A  portion  of  the  Gaines  legacy  was  cheerfully  turned  over 
to  him  by  his  father-in-law.  And  his  brother-in-law,  Duncan  Harmon,  tried 
manfully  (as  a  partner  from  May  1898)  to  reverse  the  tide. 

After  only  seven  years  of  married  life,  Clara  Belle  Harmon  Cope  at  43 
found  herself  a  widow  in  straitened  circumstances  with  three  small  children. 
Her  father  was  79.  Two  brothers  with  growing  families  were  itinerant  Metho¬ 
dist  ministers,  each  receiving  less  than  $1200  per  year  in  irregular  pay.  To 
"brother  Duncan,  M  she  and  all  the  others  habitually  turned  in  time  of  need. 

She  once  remarked  that  if  a  relative  had  not  heard  from  Duncan  for  quite  a 
while,  the  sure  way  to  get  a  letter  by  return  mail  was  to  ask  his  aid. 

Now  in  time  of  crisis,  her  brother  Duncan  was  in  Paulding,  struggling 
vainly  to  save  the  Cope  mercantile  business  from  collapse.  After  Mr. 

Cope’s  death,  he  automatically  assumed  responsibility  for  his  widowed 
sister  and  her  young  brood.  Bankruptcy  proceedings  in  1902,  liquidating 
the  mercantile  business,  added  to  the  burden  which  brother  Duncan  and  his 
loyal,  self-sacrificing  wife  carried  courageously  for  twenty  long  years  in 
Paulding,  in  Tuscaloosa  and  at  the  Meridian  Colleges  where  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Duncan  Harmon  filled  positions  of  responsibility  and  won  the  love  and 
esteem  of  successive  classes  of  students. 

Mrs.  Cope  secured  a  position  as  ’’City  Missionary.  "  Her  daily  work 
took  her  from  College  Heights  in  the  northwestern  suburbs  to  the  City 
Mission  near  the  textile  mills  in  east  Meridian.  Hers  was  a  familiar 
figure  -  a  little  brunette  woman,  dressed  in  black,  sometimes  travelling 
by  street  car  (with  two  transfers  each  way);  more  frequently  driving  a 
pony  cart  across  town  and  back  again.  Some  instructor,  or  an  older 
college  student,  received  room  and  board  for  helping  with  domestic  affairs 
at  the  Cope  menage  near  the  college  campuses. 

This  was  the  set-up  when  I  came  to  Meridian  in  1907  as  a  twelve-year 
old  delegate  representing  the  Epworth  League  of  the  Collins  Methodist 
Church  where  my  father  was  pastor  and  I  was  janitor.  I  skipped  far  too 
many  convention  sessions  to  return  with  much  of  a  report.  In.  fact,  I 
barely  arrived  in  time  to  "float  a  loan"  with  my  dad  to  cover  a  C.  O.D. 
shipment  from  Meridian  of  two  Angora  goats:!  The  goat  farm  was  merely 
one  of  the  places  to  which  my  Cope  cousins  took  me  while  the  Epworth 
League  Convention  talked  and  sang  its  way  through  its  agenda. 

I  can  testify  in  positive  and  unequivocal  terms  that  during  my  stay  of 
several  days  with  the  Copes,  "a  good  time  was  had  by  all  "-that  is  all  except 
the  red  headed,  high  tempered,  tactless  woman  from  the  College  "in  charge" 
at  "Auntie  Cope’s"  during  the  latter's  long  hours  at  the  City  Mission.  John 
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Wesley  Cope,  six  months  my  senior,  and  eleven-year  old  Duncan,  my  junior  by  a 
year ,  had  "matriculated”  in  the  junior  department  of  the  Male  College.  Their  little 
sister,  Clara  Belle  (who  celebrated  her  sixtieth  birthday  recently  -  May  1958)  was 
then  a  lively  nine-year  old.  "Tare"  as  her  brothers  called  her  (a  carryover  from 
earlier  years  when  "Tare"  was  the  best  "Baby  Duncan",  as  his  mother  still  called 
him,  could  do  with  "Clara")  was  entered  in  classes  at  the  Woman's  College  for 
girls  her  age  from  faculty  and  neighborhood  families. 

John  Wesley  and  Duncan  were  about  as  much  interested  in  studying  and  in 
attending  classes  as  I  was  in  the  Epworth  League  Convention  downtown.  Now  and 
then  Clara  Belle  was  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  but  more  frequently  she  was  "present, 
aiding  and  abetting"  when  something  exciting  was  going  on. 

Among  other  pranks,  we  decided  to  bob  the  tail  of  Auntie 11  s  pony  and  whacked 
off  a  good  fifty  per  cent  of  total  length,  to  her  utter  dismay.  The  most  fun  was 

"baiting"  Miss  B _ by  escaping  from  the  house  through  windows  when 

she  was  confident  she  had  us  closed  in  and  racing  in  and  through  the  premises  when 
her  futile  efforts  were  concentrated  on  keeping  us  out. 

I  also  seem  to  remember  that  we  cut  down  and  sawed  up  a  pine  sapling  -  an 
anticipatory  act  of  penance  and  also  a  planned  move  to  insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  wood  for  the  kitchen  stove  in  which  we  hopefully  expected  a  pie  to  be  baked  in 
honor  of  the  visiting  delegate. 

The  safari  to  the  goat  farm,  made  of  course  in  Auntie*  s  absence  and  re¬ 
quiring  several  hours,  is  a  saga  too  long  for  telling  here.  To  swing  the  purchase 
and  C.O.D.  shipment  of  two  Angora's  required  a  premature  exercise  of  all  the 
combined  talents  which  John  Wesley  was  to  display  later  as  a  horse  trader  in 
Oklahoma,  Duncan  as  a  bank  president  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  and  yours  truly 
as  a  magazine  salesman  and  incorrigible  promoter.  (Note:  Yes,  the  goats  and 
their  C.O.D.  shipment  were  paid  for  in  full  after  spending  75  cents  in  Collins  for 
a  native  billy  goat  which  could  really  pull  a  load  and  $1. 00  more  for  a  wagon  in 
which  sand  was  hauled  all  summer  at  six  loads  for  25  cents  for  sand  piles  for 
various  and  sundry  babies  and  the  transport  and  sale  of  "fence  pickets"  from  a  saw 
mill  a  mile  away  where  another  "deal"  rescued  strips  of  the  right  length  and  size 
from  being  burned  as  scrap.  At  summer's  end,  as  school  was  about  to  open,  I 
declined  wise  parental  advice,  turned  down  a  cash  offer  of  five  dollars  for  tired 
goats,  spliced-together  harness  and  a  worn  out  wagon.  Then  the  goats  broke  into 
the  cow  feed,  ate  too  much  rich  cotton  seed  meal  and  died  of  dysentery.  Father's 
Sunday  morning  sermon  suffered  an  unexpected  interruption  when  my  younger 
brother,  finding  a  dead  goat,  rushed  sobbing  into  the  Collins  church  to  be  comforted 
by  our  mother.  ) 

And  now  back  to  "Auntie"  and  the  Cope  cousins  on  College  Heights.  Meridian 
Male  College  was  not  far  from  the  cottage  where  they  lived.  The  several  hundred 
students  living  in  the  dormitory  wore  blue  uniforms,  drilled  daily  and  were  under 
strict  discipline.  About  half  were  zealous  Christians  preparing  for  lives  of  service 
as  ministers,  missionaries  or  social  workers.  Many  of  the  others,  after  causing 
trouble  at  home  or  in  other  schools,  were  sent  to  Meridian  by  their  parents  in  the 
hope  that  the  discipline  of  a  military  school  and  the  great  emphasis  on  religion  with 
revivals,  fall  and  spring,  would  turn  their  feet  toward  the  straight  and  narrow  path. 
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John  Wesley  and  Duncan  Cope  were  day  students  in  the  "prep"  department. 
They  could  come  and  go  with  a  freedom  which  dormitory  students  under  military 
discipline  could  only  enjoy  at  the  risk  of  "walking  off"  pyramided  demerits  with  a 
guard  to  keep  them  stepping.  A  third  of  a  mile  away  was  the  college  for  women- 
with  uniforms ,  daily  drills,  a  military  formation  and  a  strong  religious  empha¬ 
sis.  And  "Uncle  Duncan  and  Aunt  Anna"  lived  in  the  dormitory  there. 

A  more  perfect  setup  could  hardly  be  imagined  for  two  prankish  and  ob¬ 
streperous  youngsters  to  be  "used"  as  messengers  by  the  lovelorn,  and  as  ac¬ 
complices  by  bad  actors  intent  on  real  mischief.  It  was  patient,  devoted  Uncle 
Duncan  whose  intercession  with  College  authorities  "straightened  things  out" 
after  each  escapade.  At  best,  the  total  situation  was  not  likely  to  develop  studi¬ 
ous  habits. 

When  Duncan  was  fourteen,  he  got  a  job  at  Marks,  Rothenberg  Company, 
Meridian's  largest  department  store.  His  starting  pay  was  fifteen  dollars  per 
week.  Ix  1912,  that  money  was  a  useful  addition  to  the  family's  scanty  ex¬ 
chequer.  More  importantly,  Duncan  Cope  found  himself!  His  employers  en¬ 
couraged  him  and  channelled  his  enthusiasm,  good  humor  and  innate  ability 
along  constructive  lines.  Beginning  as  a  telephone  messenger  and  package 
wrapper,  he  moved  steadily  ahead.  At  sixteen  he  was  head  of  the  Cash  depart¬ 
ment  and  earning  $35  per  week.  When  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  a  bank 
clerk  in  Poplar ville  on  the  way  to  a  bank  presidency  and  to  community  and 
church  leadership. 

John  Wesley  Cope,  aged  23  in  1917,  joined  the  U.S.Army  and  was  sent  to 
Texas.  Later  his  love  of  horses  and  the  great  outdoors  led  him  into  a  variety 
of  occupations  in  Oklahoma  and  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

Clara  Belle  left  college  to  marry  the  youthful  William  H.  Budd  in  1919. 

Then  Mrs.  Cope  and  the  newlyweds  went  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  to  be  with  John 
Wesley.  When  the  Budds  later  moved  to  Georgia,  Mrs.  Cope  stayed  awhile 
with  son  John  Wesley,  then  followed  her  daughter  to  Oxford,  Georgia  where 
she  died  Feb.  9,  1940,  in  her  84th  year.  Clara  Belle  Budd's  five  stalwart 
sons  ranging  in  age  from  20  to  14  were  the  delight  of  their  grandmother's 
declining  years.  Visits  to  Duncan  and  his  family  in  Mississippi  afforded  the 
cherished  opportunity  to  know  and  love  her  other  grandchildren  and  to  be 
with  both  her  sons. 

When  "Auntie  Cope"  came  to  see  us  on  one  of  her  last  Mississippi  visits, 
she  had  not  changed  one  bit.  She  was  in  the  words  of  William  James  always 
"A  sky-blue  soul",  a  blithe  spirit  of  simple,  serene,  childlike  faith.  Her 
trust  in  God,  the  ever -loving  Father  was  complete  and  unfaltering.  Her 
devotion  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  central  to  her  very  existence.  She 
never  had  a  spiritual  doubt.  She  shook  off  trouble  as  a  duck  shakes  off 
water.  "The  Lord  will  provide"!  And  He  always  did  -  with  many  assists 
from  "Brother  Duncan"! 
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Duncan  Sibley  Harmon,  VII 


DUNCAN  SIBLEY  HARMON,  VII  (John  Wesley  VI),  (ZebulonV),  Daniel  IV), 

(John  III) 9  (Samuel  II) ,  (John  I),  was  born  March  10,  1859?  two  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  The  War  Between  the  States.  He  came  into  the  world  in  Demopolis 
Alabama?  where  his  father  was  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  was  named 
for  two  of  his  Stuart  uncles?  went  to  school  as  a  youngster  in  New  Orleans  and 
went  to  work  in  1873  at  the  age  of  14.  He  died  of  a  cerebral  stroke  in  Hattiesburg, 

Miss.  ?  Sept.  28?  1928  in  his  seventieth  year  and  is  buried  there  in  Roseland  Park 
cemetery. 

Of  all  the  members  of  my  father 9 s  family,  Uncle  Duncan  was  the  one  with  whom 
I  had  the  most  frequent  contacts  and  the  closest  association.  During  the  30  years 
between  his  death  and  that  of  his  devoted  wife,  stories  she  told  me  and  biographical 
material  she  let  me  have?  provided  fresh  insights  to  Uncle  Duncan's  innate  goodness. 

Also?  during  the  three  intervening  decades  since  his  death?  I  have  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  meeting?  knowing?  and  working  with  many  of  the  great  Christian  leaders 
of  this  century.  Tonight  at  age  64?  as  I  write  this  brief  story  of  Duncan  Sibley 
Harmon's  life?  I  find  myself  saying:  "Uncle  Duncan'*  and  Fletcher  Brockman  (with 
whom  I  toured  North  America  during  the  depression  years  in  behalf  of  the  foreign 
work  of  the  YMCA)  were  the  two  best  Christians  I  have  ever  known.  They  seem 
to  me  to  have  put  into  practice  the  teachings  of  Jesus  more  completely  in  daily 
living  than  any  other  persons  whose  lives  have  touched  mine. 

Dr.  Fletcher  S.  Brockman,  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University  and  recipient 
of  several  honorary  degrees?  moved  in  a  globe-encircling  orbit  and  influenced 
the  lives  of  millions.  He  founded  the  Nanking?  China  YMCA  and  for  fifty  years 
was  a  recognized  leader  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Duncan  S.  Harmon  never  finished  high  school?  never  held  what  the  public 
would  call  an  important  position?  and  never  sought  or  attained  public  recognition. 

But  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  "When  the  Roll  is  Called  up  Yonder"  and  Abou  Ben 
Adam's  book  is  opened  at  the  page  reserved  for  Duncan  Sibley  Harmon,  the  voice 
of  the  Master  will  be  heard  saying:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me.  Well  done?  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.  " 

My  conviction  as  to  Uncle  Duncan's  inherent  goodness?  based  on  years  of 
treasured  association  with  him,  has  been  fortified  by  a  detailed  study  of  a  pocket- 
sized  note  book  in  which  he  listed?  day  by  day,  every  expenditure  he  made  over 
a  period  of  several  years. 

Philip  Guedella,  the  historian,  in  a  lecture  on  the  art  of  biography?  tells  of 
his  difficulties  in  writing  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  until  he  got  hold  of 
the  stubs  of  some  old  checkbooks?  which  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  Duke's 
interests,  activities?  concerns.  It  had  been  easy  to  find  out  what  the  victor 
at  Waterloo  had  done.  But  revealing  evidence  of  the  kind  of  a  man  he  really 
was,  came  from  the  old  checkbooks.  "Find  out  how  a  man  spends  his  money,  " 
Guedella  told  his  audience,  "and  you  will  find  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is.  " 
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As  one  reads  the  638  different  entries  for  the  year  1893  in  Uncle  Duncan's 
little  book  and  turns  some  37  pages,  there  unfolds  a  deeply  moving  story  of 
Spartan  living,  fraternal  love,  Christian  stewardship  and  human  charity.  Dry 
figures  spring  to  life,  for  here  is  revealed  the  extraordinary  saga  of  a  truly 
dedicated  Christian  who  spent  over  half  of  his  meager  income  in  aid  to  others 
and  in  contributions  to  his  church  and  other  good  causes  dear  to  his  heart. 

For  21  years  (ages  18  to  38)  Duncan  Harmon  was  an  employee  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  Mail  Service.  He  spent  seven  years  sorting  mail  in  the  cars  attached  to 
passenger  trains  and  another  fourteen  as  night  transfer  clerk  in  the  mail 
room  at  the  Meridian,  Mississippi  passenger  station.  With  temptations  all 
around  him,  with  many  of  his  meals  eaten  in  restaurants  and  most  of  the 
others  in  boarding  houses  where  his  "home"  was  a  single  room,  this  young 
man's  life  was  a  model  of  sobriety,  piety,  and  selfless  devotion  to  others. 

An  old  shoemaker,  upon  inquiry  as  to  his  business,  replied;  "My  busi¬ 
ness  is  serving  God.  I  cobbler  shoes  to  pay  expenses.  "  Uncle  Duncan  worked 
at  night  to  pay  expenses,  slept  a  few  hours  to  keep  in  condition  and  devoted 
all  other  waking  hours  to  serving  his  church,  the  YMCA  and  a  variety  of 
causes  organized  for  civic  betterment. 

In  1893  his  twelve  monthly  pay  checks  totalled  $898.  01.  To  this  sum,  he 
added  in  notebook  entries  "Witness  fee,  Federal  court  -  $23.70"  and  "Sale 
of  old  clothe s-$l.  00.  "  Thus  his  total  income  for  the  year  was  $922.  71. 

Half  of  this  total  ($467.  85  to  be  precise)  was  paid  out  in  regular  and  special 
church  contributions,  a  variety  of  charitable  gifts,  and  in  expenditures  for 
his  father,  his  mother  and  other  members  of  his  family.  Two  hundred  and 
eleven  separate  entries,  spread  over  many  pages  of  the  little  notebook,  make 
up  this  record.  And  nineteen  of  them  cover  payments  on  behalf  of  my  father, 
Duncan's  youngest  brother,  whose  "wild  oats"  he  sacrificially  helped  to 
harvest  in  New  Orleans,  in  Vicksburg  and  in  Meridian. 

Gifts  to  the  church  appear  on  virtually  every  page.  There  are  38  entries 
in  189  3  of  $1.  00  each  and  one  entry  for  $10.  00  to  complete  his  regular  pledge 
of  four  dollars  per  month.  Twenty-five  entries  list  contributions  to  the 
Sunday  School;  2  3  cover  amounts  given  the  church  sexton  -  apparently  to 
cover  deficits  in  his  wages;  17  payments  are  for  Christian  missions,  in¬ 
cluding  four  during  the  "Week  of  Prayer"  and  one  gift  of  $9°  00  just  prior  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Annual  Conference.  Other  entries  that  year 
covered  $10.  00  toward  the  salary  of  the  District  Superintendent;  six  of  fifty 
cents  each  toward  parsonage  rent;  two  of  $2.  00  each  for  church  repairs  and 
60  cents  for  chimneys  for  the  church's  kerosene  lamps. 

Also,  there  appear  gifts  toward  the  support  of  retired  preacher s ,  their 
widows  and  orphans;  for  Millsaps  College,  the  American  Bible  Society,  a 
new  song  book  for  the  church;  $3.  50  for  the  collections  during  Dr.  Beverly 
Carradine's  revival  and  $2.  15  during  the  evangelistic  campaign  of  the 
inimitable  Sam  Jones.  A  subscription  to  The  Kentucky  Methodist  cost 
$1.  00.  A  "book  purchased  from  Dr.  Curtis"  cost  $4.  00  and  ten  cents  went 
for  a  reprint  of  John  Wesley's  tract  on  Christian  Perfection.  (For  my 
money,  Duncan  S.  Harmon  could  have  written  this  one  himself!) 
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In  the  realm  of  charitable  giving,  eighteen  entries  for  1893,  totaling  $8.  90  speak 
for  themselves  when  one  thinks  of  travelers  stranded  at  night  at  the  Meridian  pas¬ 
senger  station.  Here  are  some  of  these:  "Railway  ticket  for  a  boy  to  Ellisville-.  85" 
"RR  ticket  for  a  woman  to  Mobile  -.50";  Needy  Confederate  veteran- .  50";  "destitute 
Negro  woman  passing  through  city-.  20";  two  disabled  men-$l.  00";  "Lodging  and 
board  for  old  man  Welsh-.  75.  " 

Other  entries  referred  to  "Hack  for  sick  lady  at  the  tabernacle,  "  "storm 
sufferers",  "carfare  to  West  End  for  Mrs.  R.  and  daughter"  and  "Rescue  Mission - 
$1.  75.  " 

Expenditures  for  189  3  lose  their  real  significance  unless  we  constantly  keep 
in  mind  the  abysmal  fall,  during  recent  years,  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  dollar.  We  know  from  personal  experience  that  today's  dollar  equals 
only  49  cents  in  terms  of  1939°  But  today's  dollar  hardly  has  a  fourth  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  1893  dollar.  Then  a  good  meal  m  a  Meridian  restaurant  cost 
25  cents,  a  shave  15  cents  and  a  book  of  street  car  tickets  less  than  five  cents  each. 
Therefore  both  Uncle  Duncan's  living  expenses  and  his  giving  must  be  measured  in 
relation  to  each  other  and  in  terms  of  his  year's  income  of  $922.  71. 

A  study  of  Duncan  S.  Harmon's  living  expenses  for  1893  is  a  revelation  to  his 
1959  kinsmen  of  the  change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and  a  classic 
illustration  of  the  way  a  dedicated  Christian  economized  in  order  to  have  more  to 
give  away.  My  pastor,  Dr.  Robert  James  McCracken  of  New  York's  Riverside 
Church,  declared  in  his  1957  Budget  Sermon  that  "Almost  always  you  can  judge  a 
man  by  what  he  does  with  what  he  has.  "  Measured  thus,  Uncle  Duncan  achieves 
the  stature  of  a  giant. 

Twenty- seven  notations  covering  room  rent,  board  and  restaurant  meals  total 
$17  1.  35,  plus  8  purchases  of  wood  and  coal  amounting  to  $17.  60.  Clothes  and 
personal  effects,  per  42  entries,  totaled  $103.04.  These  ranged  from  $20  for 
"black  dress  suit"  to  the  purchase  of  22  detachable  stiff  collars  at  ten  cents 
apiece,  10  pair  of  detachable  stiff  cuffs  at  15  cents  a  pair,  an  umbrella  at  90  cents, 
a  pocket  knife  at  5  0  cents,  a  box  of  shoe  blacking  at  five  cents  and  a  palmetto  fan 
for  the  same  price. 

The  frequency  with  which  15  cent  expenditures  for  shaves  appear  (72  entries 
for  shaves  and  haircuts  -  $16.  65)  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  Uncle  Duncan  was  a 
rather  hairy  specimen  of  homo  sapiens;  that  he  had  to  cope  with  a  very  stiff 
"beard"  in  the  days  of  straight  razors  and  cold  tap  water;  and  that  the  leading 
layman  in  Meridian's  West  End  Methodist  Church  was  expected  to  appear  at 
church  and  church  functions  clean-shaven  and  neatly  dressed. 

Taxes  -  county,  poll,  city  and  street  -  took  $19.45.  Ten  death  benefit 
assessments  at  $2.  00  each  plus  .  05  mail  charge  required  $20,50  for  the  Rail¬ 
way  Mail  Service's  mutual  insurance  fund. 

Probably  Uncle  Duncan  regarded  a  few  other  1893  entries  as  symbolic  of 
"the  old  Adam'*  and  as  remnants  of  "original  sin"  but  I  lived  in  Meridian  for  four 
years  and  remember  that  it  got  so  hot  after  a  summer  rain  that  woodblock 
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paving  "buckled.  "  I  regard  it  as  further  evidence  of  his  frugality  that  only  $1.20 
was  spent  during  a  torrid  summer  for  16  purchases  of  soda  water  and  55  cents 
for  nine  purchases  of  fruit.  Another  50  cents  went  for  a  ticket  to  the  Odd  Fellows 

Banquet. 

The  list  of  expenditures  for  1893  is  not  yet  quite  complete.  Apparently 
there  were  no  doctor  or  dental  bills  but  six  payments  to  a  druggist  totaled 
$17.  00;  38  entries  for  washing  and  laundry  added  up  to  $24.  75  while  street 
car  fares  to  and  from  work  amounted  to  $16.  65. 

Payment  of  $5.25  for  dyeing  and  repairing  his  overcoat  tells  its  own 
story  when  coupled  with  such  entries  as  "Suit  for  Father  -•  $16.  50  ,  express 
on  same  -  25  cents";  "Shoes  for  Mother  -  $2.50";  and  "Payment  on  note  for 
Gus,  plus  interest  -  $25.82." 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  Mr.  Harmon  attended  the  Mississippi  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  as  a  lay  delegate.  He  not  only  paid  his 
own  expenses  but  paid  out  $17.  60  to  a  relief  man  who  substituted  for  him  as 
night  transfer  clerk  in  the  U.S.  Mail  office.  During  the  Conference  sessions 
in  Hazlehurst,  the  little  book  records  gifts  of  $1.  00  each  "for  Payne  Institute,  " 
"for  conference  claimants"  and  for  an  "Anniversary  of  the  Conference.  " 
Twenty-five  cents  went  into  a  "special  collection  for  Brother  Backus  -  ill" 
and  four  gifts  went  into  other  collections  at  worship  services. 

Within  a  few  days  after  his  return  from  Conference,  Uncle  Duncan  ex¬ 
pended  $6.  10  (per  8  entries)  for  a  Christmas  box  (gelatine,  candy,  fruit  and 
toothpicks  f)  for  his  parents  and  other  relatives  in  Paulding,  Miss.  ,  and  gave 
"$2 .  00  to  Mother  for  present  for  Nole's  boy.  "  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon,  Jr.  was 
then  a  few  months  old.  "Nole's  boy",  now  69,  is  Bishop  Nolan  B.  Harmon  of 
the  Charlotte  area  of  The  Methodist  Church.  How  proud  and  happy  his  Uncle 
Duncan  would  have  been  at  his  election  to  the  bishopric.  And  what  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  bishop,  this  recital  of  Christian  stewardship  is  certain  to  be. 

Money  was  expended  attending  State  YMCA  Conventions,  setting  up  a 
State  Prohibition  Bureau,  sponsoring  a  Moody-Sankey  revival  in  Meridian  and 
helping  a  variety  of  other  good  causes  to  which  he  also  gave  generously  of 
his  time. 

From  other  entries,  I  learned  for  the  first  time  of  Uncle  Duncan’s  gift 
to  me  of  "a  diaper  pin"  costing  50  cents  when  I  joined  the  clan  in  January 
1895.  Another  85  cents  went  for  a  "cap  and  doll  for  Gus1  baby"  when  I  was 
eight  months  old.  Two  dollars  was  appropriately  spent  for  a  present  for 
"Baby  Duncan"  when  his  nephew  and  namesake ,  Duncan  Harmon  Cope,  put 
in  his  appearance  in  December  1895. 

One  entry  reading  "Ticket  to  F-A-N  drill-.  25"  arouses  my  curiosity.  If 
Uncle  Duncan  were  looking  over  my  shoulder  as  I  write,  I  could  be  quite  sure 
there  would  be  first  of  all  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  followed  by  a  very 
serious  mien  as  he  offered  a  complete  explanation  of  this  interesting  entry. 

The  "merry  twinkle"  in  the  eyes  of  Duncan  Sibley  Harmon  deserves  more 
than  passing  mention.  It  would  be  easy  for  a  person  who  never  knew  him  to  con¬ 
clude  from  a  reading  of  pages  of  itemized  expenditures  that  he  was  a  glum, 
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penny-pincher „  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Money  per  se  meant  very 
little  to  this  dedicated  Christian  who  never  had  much  of  it  and  whose  needs  were 
very  simple.  He  economized  in  order  to  give  more  to  good  causes  and  to  be  able 
to  do  more  for  those  near  and  dear  who  were  dependent  upon  his  constant  help. 


Uncle  Duncan's  elder  daughter,  Mary  Stuart  Harmon,  after  reading  an  earlier 
draft  of  this  sketch  of  her  father,  offered  the  following  helpful  comments: 

"I  was  fascinated  over  your  'deductions'  about  my  daddy's  life  and  character, 
from  the  little  diary.  Maybe,  there's  too  much  about  the  money  side,  though. 

He  had  such  a  genial,  friendly,  calm,  confident  air  and  went  his  way  so 
joyously  I  don't  think  he  thought  much  about  not  having  money! 

"He  prayed  the  sweetest  'peoplie'  prayers!  His  eyes  twinkled  at  every¬ 
body.  He  loved  to  tell  simple,  naive  jokes.  He  and  Aunt  Ruth  Saunders 
used  to  have  'laughing  sprees'  that  would  get  us  all  to  rocking  the  house 
with  laughter,  as  I've  heard  Grandfather  Harmon  used  to  do.  " 

Marriage  and  Move  to  Paulding 


On  June  17,  1897,  when  he  was  38  years  of  age,  Duncan  Sibley  Harmon,  had  the 
great  good  fortune  to  enter  a  32-year  partnership  with  Anna  Jane  Saunders,  a 
Meridian  school  teacher  who  fully  shared  his  high  ideals,  his  interest  in  religious 
endeavors  and  his  capacity  for  self-sacrifice  in  the  service  of  others.  The  groom's 
brother,  Rev.  Nolan  B.  Harmon,  officiated  at  the  wedding.  The  bride,  thirteen 
years  younger  than  her  husband,  had  graduated  from  Meridian  High  School  in  1894 
and  had  taught  for  three  sessions  at  the  West  End  School.  Later  she  specialized 
in  business  courses  which  she  taught  thereafter  at  Meridian  Female  College,  at 
Mississippi  Woman's  College  in  Hattiesburg  and  in  her  own  business  school.  A 
few  weeks  before  her  death  in  January  1957  at  the  age  of  84,  pupils  were  still  coming 
to  her  home  in  Hattiesburg  for  instruction  in  shorthand  and  typing. 

On  April  21,  1898,  less  than  year  after  his  marriage,  Duncan  Harmon  termi¬ 
nated  21  years  of  railway  mail  service.  Soon  thereafter  he  and  his  wife  moved  to 
Paulding,  Miss.  ,  where  he  joined  his  brother-in-law,  Sion  S.  Cope,  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  business. 

This  move,  also,  was  in  keeping  with  Uncle  Duncan's  basic  philosophy.  Mr. 
Cope  was  in  failing  health.  He  needed  help.  The  business  was  suffering.  It  was 
hoped  and  believed  within  the  family  circle  that  Grandfather  Harmon's  loan  of  some 
of  the  Myra  Clark  Gaines  legacy,  plus  Duncan  Harmon's  economical  bent,  would 
prove  to  be  just  what  the  doctor  ordered.  But  Mr.  Cope  passed  away  in  1899  and 
a  few  months  after  Grandfather  Harmon's  death  in  March  1902,  Uncle  Duncan's 
second  notebook  carried  this  tragic  entry:  "Oct.  30  -  Filed  petition  in  bankruptcy 
before  Judge  Houston  in  Meridian  for  firm  of  Cope  and  Harmon  of  Paulding.  " 

Through  a  business  partnership,  Duncan  S.  Harmon  as  the  surviving  partner 
had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  save  the  Paulding  store.  Through  family  ties  of 
deepest  affection  and  the  promptings  of  a  sensitive  Christian  conscience,  Uncle 
Duncan  thereafter  took  responsibility  for  looking  after  the  Cope  family.  This 
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crisis  demonstrated  that  in  Anna  Saunders  Harmon  he  had  indeed  found  a  kindred 
spirit  who  could  calmly  accept  whatever  buffetings  life  might  bring.  With  true 
Christian  fortitude  -  with  no  words  of  reproach  or  complaint  -  "Uncle  Dune"  and 
"Aunt  Anna"  came  to  the  aid  of  the  widowed  sister  and  her  three  small  children  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  were  for  them  "an  ever  present  help.  " 

Duncan  S.  Harmon  served  for  a  short  term  commencing  Sept.  15,  1901,  as 
Sunday  School  Field  Secretary  for  the  North  Mississippi  Methodist  Conference.  He 
got  another  temporary  position  m  New  Orleans  and  lived  in  the  home  of  his  Aunt 
Betty  (Mrs.  William  E.  Clarke)  while  his  wife,  his  aged  father,  his  widowed  sister 
and  her  three  young  children  lived  together  in  the  Cope  residence  in  Paulding. 

After  Grandfather  Harmon's  death  and  the  termination  of  the  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
ceedings  the  Duncan  Harmons  and  the  Copes  moved  to  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama, 
where  D.  S.  Harmon  served  as  secretary  of  the  Y.M.  C.A.  (1903-06).  It  was  in 
the  cour  se  of  this  move  that  yet  another  tragedy  occurred.  The  freight  car 
wrecked  and  burned  which  was  transporting  the  family  furniture  and  other  be¬ 
longings  including  John  Wesley  Harmon's  books,  records,  letters  and  family 
keepsakes.  This  family  history  could  have  been  much  more  interesting  and  com¬ 
plete  if  the  writer  could  have  had  access  to  materials  destroyed  that  day. 

Fourteen  Years  at  the  Meridian  Colleges 


In  1906,  Meridian,  Mississippi  once  more  exerted  its  strong  gravitational 
pull.  The  Harmons  moved  to  Meridian  Female  College  where  for  the  next  14 
years  Duncan  Harmon  served  as  bookkeeper  and  bursar.  His  wife  taught  business 
courses  with  brief  interruptions  in  1908  and  1910  when  the  two  daughters,  Mary 
Stuart  (VIII)  and  Frances  Gayle  (VIII)  were  born.  The  Copes  lived  in  a  rented 
home  on  College  Heights  near  enough  for  the  two  boys,  John  Wesley  (VIII)  and 
Duncan  (VIII;  to  enroll  in  the  junior  department  of  Meridian  Male  College  while 
their  little  sister  Clara  Belle  (VIII)  matriculated  in  the  junior  department  of 
Meridian  Female  College  on  the  adjacent  campus.  Following  the  lead  of  these 
youngsters,  several  thousand  men  and  women  students,  year  after  year,  used  the 
titles  "Uncle  Duncan"  and  "Aunt  Anna"  as  terms  of  real  endearment  in  referring 
to  one  of  the  best  beloved  couples  in  the  history  of  these  colleges. 

The  Duncan  Harmons  did  not  limit  their  religious  activities  to  the  campus. 
Uncle  Duncan  became  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  at  the  Poplar  Springs 
Methodist  Church  and  usually  made  the  four  mile  round  trip  on  foot.  He  renewed 
former  affiliations  with  civic  agencies  in  Meridian.  He  organized  prayer  groups 
and  led  them  to  houses  of  prostitution  "across  the  tracks  near  the  gas  house"  to 
talk  and  pray  with  the  unfortunate  women  described  by  the  English  historian  Lecky 
as  "eternal  priestesses  of  humanity,  blasted  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  "  He  was 
active  in  the  prohibition  crusade,  as  his  father  was  before  him.  And  until  the 
day  of  his  death  he  continued  his  interest  in  and  support  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  which  had  provided  him  with  "a  home  away  from  home" 
during  his  seven  years  labor  on  the  mail  trains  between  New  Orleans,  Meridian 
and  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 
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Of  course  the  Meridian  Colleges  were  the  center  of  things  for  the  Duncan 
Harmons.  They  lived  in  the  huge,  multi-purpose  building  among  the  pines  of  the 
Woman's  College  campus.  Here  under  one  roof  were  dormitories,  classrooms, 
business  offices  and  chapel-auditorium.  In  this  building  both  their  daughters  were 
born.  Scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  stood  the  brick,  barracks -like  citadel  - 
Meridian  Male  College. 

These  two  companion  institutions,  with  courses  ranging  from  grammar  school 
grades  through  four  years  of  college  work,  had  been  established  in  Meridian's 
northwestern  suburbs  by  two  dynamic  brothers,  J.  W.  Beeson  and  Marvin  A. 
Beeson,  whose  religious  zeal  was  matched  by  truly  extraordinary  promotional 
abilities.  Most  of  the  time  these  two  dominant  drives  followed  parallel  lines.  Then 
the  results  were  quite  impressive. 

For  two  decades  or  more,  these  widely  advertised,  fundamentalist  Christian 
institutions  drew  hundreds  of  students  each  year  from  far  and  near.  They  were 
mainly  in  two  categories:  (1)  Able,  personable  young  men  and  young  women  who 
expected  to  devote  their  lives  to  Christian  service  at  home  or  in  the  mission 
fields;  and  (2)  problem  children  of  devout  parents  who  either  did  not  know  how  to 
study  or  who  were  determined  to  do  everything  else  but  study,  even  if  this  in¬ 
volved  breaking  all  the  strict  rules  of  the  colleges  and  breaking  some  parental 
hearts  as  well. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  combined  promotional  superlatives  of  the 
brothers  Beeson  were  not  enough  to  fill  the  aging  dormitories.  To  the  dislo¬ 
cations  of  World  War  I  were  added  the  proliferation  of  Agricultural  High  Schools 
and  Junior  Colleges  supported  by  public  funds.  Also  Asbury  College  in  Kentucky 
lured  some  of  the  ablest  teachers  from  Meridian  to  its  campus  and  soon  achieved 
pre-eminence  in  fundamentalist  circles. 

President  J.  W.  Beeson  of  the  Woman's  College  acquired  an  automobile 
dealership  in  Atlanta  at  a  strategic  moment  and  with  his  younger  sons  "hit  the 
jackpot".  His  brother,  Dr.  Marvin  Beeson,  moved  to  Oklahoma  and  for  years 
was  president  of  a  publicly  supported  teachers  college  there. 

Before  the  sale  of  the  Meridian  Colleges  in  the  early  twenties,  Duncan  S. 
Harmon  resigned  his  post.  In  1919-20  he  edited  The  Free  Press,  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Poplarville,  Miss.  ,  which  his  younger  brother,  Gus,  had  acquired. 

Then  in  1921  the  Duncan  Harmons  moved  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina  where 
for  the  next  four  years  Uncle  Duncan  edited  The  Way  of  Faith,  a  church  paper 
and  had  charge  of  an  interdenominational  chapel. 

In  1925,  he  and  his  wife  and  two  budding,  blonde  daughters  returned  to 
Mississippi  -  this  time  to  Hattiesburg  where  his  brother  Gus  had  purchased 
the  local  daily  paper  -  Hattiesburg  American.  Uncle  Duncan  became  a  valued 
employee  of  the  business  office  and  was  keeping  the  company's  books  when  he 
died  of  a  stroke  in  his  seventieth  year.  His  wife  was  teaching  business  courses 
at  Mississippi  Woman's  College  and  conducting  at  home  private  classes  in 
shorthand  and  typing  which  were  to  continue  as  a  source  of  financial  support  for 
another  25  years.  The  Harmons  had  become  active  workers  and  recognized 
leaders  in  Court  Street  Methodist  Church. 
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Less  than  a  month  before  his  death,  Duncan  Sibley  Harmon  1  recognizing 
my  physical  infirmities  and  the  uncertainties  of  human  life,  and  desiring  to 
leave  my  affairs  in  the  best  possible  shape  when  my  Heavenly  Father  calls  me 
home,  "  signed  "an  expression  of  my  wishes"  which  he  requested  his  wife  and 
two  of  his  nephews  (Duncan  Harmon  Cope,  his  namesake  -  and  myself)  to 
respect  to  the  extent  possible.  There  followed  two  paragraphs  referring  to 
insurance  policies  for  $2,  000  each  in  the  Railroad  Mail  Clerk  s  Association 
and  in  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  to  some  other  assets  of  smaller  amounts. 
Then  came  two  memorable  paragraphs  which  deserve  quotation  in  full. 

Here  are  the  closing  paragraphs  of  Duncan  S.  Harmon’s  "will":- 

"I  do  not  leave  behind  me  any  great  store  of  this  world's  goods,  but 
I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  my  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
service  of  others  and  in  promoting  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  I  am 
happy  in  the  thought  that  I  have  lived  to  see  my  two  precious  daughters 
blossom  into  young  womanhood,  that  both  of  them  have  fine  Christian 
characters  and  have  accepted  those  ideals  of  Christian  living  which 
their  mother  and  I  have  tried  to  inculcate  in  them,  both  by  precept  and 
example. 

"I  leave  to  my  two  daughters,  Mary  Stuart  Harmon  and  Frances 
Gayle  Harmon,  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  their  mother's  love  and 
would  have  them  remember  throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  life  what 
the  disciple  who  leaned  on  Jesus'  breast  at  the  Last  Supper  said  to 
the  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  of  his  time,  'The  world  may  pass 
away  and  the  lusts  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God,  the  same 
abideth  forever'.  " 

This  legacy  of  love  and  testament  of  faith  and  fortitude  is  dated  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1928.  On  the  twenty -eighth,  Uncle  Duncan  "left  the  loved  ones  of  his 
old  age  to  rejoin  the  companions  of  his  youth"  in  "the  land  that  is  fairer  than 
day.  "  Toward  the  end  of  the  funeral  service  in  Court  Street  Methodist  Church, 
Duncan's  younger  brother,  Gus  (a  broken  and  pathetic  figure  suffering  from 
chronic  lymphatic  leukemia  which  in  less  than  a  year  was  to  claim  his  life) 
rose  to  his  feet  in  the  family  pew  and  pointing  to  the  flower  -  covered  casket, 
with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  voiced  the  perfect  eulogy: 

"There  lies  the  body  of  the  best  man  I  have  ever  known.  " 
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Duncan  Sibley  Harmon 
(1859-1928) 


Anna  Saunders  Harmon 
(1873-1957) 


Rev.  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon 
(1861-1945) 


Rev.  Gus  Shaw  Harmon 
(1865-1929) 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon  and  Family ,(  19  19) 
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1st  row  1.  to  r.  -  Juliet  Howe  Harmon,  "Mother  Howe" 
holding  Dorothy  Grace,  Mrs.  R.  H.  (Grace  Ruble )Harmon; 
The  5  Harmon  Men-  John  Wesley ,( "Little  John"),  Nolan 
Bailey,  Jr.  (Bishop),  Rev.  Nolan  Bailey  (1861  -  1945), 
Robert  Howe,  ("Bonny  Bob"),  Alexander  Peale. 
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REV.  NOLAN  BAILEY  HARMON  ,  VII  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (ZebulonV), 
(Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  son  of  Rev.  John  Wesley  and  Frances 
Stuart  Harmon,  was  born  in  Livingston,  Ala.  ,  Jan„  17,  1861  while  his  father  was 
M'.^thodist  pastor  there.  He  was  named  for  two  of  his  mother's  brothers,  Nolan 
and  Bailey  Stuart.  His  own  brother,  born  two  years  earlier,  was  named  for  the 
other  two,  Duncan  and  Sibley. 

When  Nolan  was  12,  the  family  moved  to  New  Orleans  for  an  eight  year  sojourn 
and  it  was  in  this  famed  cosmopolitan  city  that  he  did  the  school  work  which  pre¬ 
pared  him  to  enter  Vanderbilt  University  a  few  years  after  its  founding.  It  was  also 
in  the  great  port  city  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mississipi,  at  the  age  of  17  in  the  midst 
of  a  blighting  scourge  of  "Yellow  Jack"  when  the  living  were  hardly  able  to  provide 
decent  burial  for  the  dead  that  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon  made  his  great  life  commit¬ 
ment  to  God. 

His  eldest  son  and  namesake,  Bishop  Harmon,  VIII,  thus  describes  the  dramatic 
event  in  a  sketch  of  his  father's  life,  read  at  the  memorial  service  of  the  Seventh 
Session  of  the  Mississipi  Conference  of  The  Methodist  Church. 

"In  the  great  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1878,  Nolan  Harmon  was  brought 
so  low  that  he  was  given  up  by  his  physician  and  family.  In  this  hour 
he  called  for  a  Bible  and  promised  the  Lord  that,  if  he  should  recover, 
he  would  devote  his  life  to  preaching  the  gospel.  From  that  moment 
he  began  to  recover  and  thereafter  fulfilled  his  vow  through  a  long  life 
of  useful  service.  " 

He  trained  for  the  ministry  at  Vanderbilt  where  he  completed  a  course  in  theo¬ 
logy,  being  the  only  one  of  his  father's  children  to  secure  a  college  education.  A 
strikingly  handsome  young  man  with  lustrous  brown  eyes,  wavy  black  hair,  olive 
complexion  and  a  mellifluous  voice,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  of  his 
father's  friend,  the  fabulous  "New  Orleans  Woman",  Myra  Clark  Gaines.  Under 
date  of  January  12,  1885,  Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon,  writing  to  son  Nolan  at 
Vanderbilt  encloses  an  obituary  of  Mrs.  Gaines  and  says: 

"Before  I  left  New  Orleans  for  Summit,  I  called  on  her  twice,  and  each 
time  she  spoke  much  about  you.  .  .  and  was  delighted  that  you  were  at 
Vanderbilt.  She  also  spoke  of  her  great  regret  in  not  seeing  you  again 
before  you  left  the  city  and  bade  me  send  you  her  love.  She  spoke  again 
about  having  us  all  go  and  live  with  her  at  Washington.  Pour  Soul*.  She 
has  ceased  from  all  her  troubles.  Her  like  will  not  be  seen  again  in  this 
country.  Whatever  developments  take  place  about  the  will,  if  she  has 
made  one,  I  will  let  you  know.  " 

In  1885,  the  Mississipi  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  met  in  Meridian  December  16-24  with  Bishop  Holland  N.  McTyeire  pre¬ 
siding.  The  minutes  record  the  fact  that  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon,  from  the  Paulding 
Circuit,  was  admitted  on  trial  and  ordained  a  Local  Deacon  by  Bishop  McTyeire. 
Two  years  later  at  Jackson,  Miss.  ,  the  Conference  admitted  him  into  full  con¬ 
nection  and  on  December  22,  1889,  at  the  Conference  in  Crystal  Springs,  he  was 
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ordained  an  Elder  by  Mississippi's  own  beloved  Bishop  Charles  Betts  Galloway.  The 
pastoral  reports  to  the  Conference  of  1889  contain  this  record  of  accomplishment. 

"No  B.  Harmon,  pastor  South  Vicksburg  Circuit,  began  the  year  with  no 
members  and  five  Sunday  School  scholars.  In  June  he  had  a  church  member¬ 
ship  of  69,  more  than  100  on  the  rolls  of  the  Sunday  School,  and  a  neat  little 
church."  (Jones,  Methodism  in  the  Mississippi  Conference  (1870-1894)  p.  365. 
See  also  pp.  288,  291,  373,  393,  427,  443,  459.) 

Fifty-six  years  later,  soon  after  his  death  at  84,  the  large  meeting  room  used 
by  the  Men's  Class  of  Gibson  Memorial  Methodist  Church,  in  south  Vicksburg  was 
named  Harmon  Hall  in  tribute  to  its  founding  minister. 

On  June  17,  1891,  the  young  minister  who  had  been  appointed  to  a  Meridian 
pastorate  a  few  months  before,  returned  to  Vicksburg  for  his  bride,  the  talented 
and  attractive  Juliet  Howe,  whom  he  had  met,  wooed  and  won  while  organizing  so 
successfully  the  new  Methodist  church  in  South  Vicksburg.  Thus  early  in  his  life 
and  ministry  the  picturesque  and  historic  city  on  the  hills  of  mysterious  loess 
overlooking  the  Mississippi  was  becoming  the  geographical  "center  of  gravity" 
for  Rev.  Nolan  Harmon  as  New  Orleans  was  for  his  father.  With  Juliet  Howe 
Harmon,  he  "lived  in  unbroken  harmony  and  devoted  love,  until  she  preceded 
him  to  the  Father's  house,  November  11,  1931.  "  (Bishop  Nolan's  Memoir ,  above.  ) 

Juliet  Howe  Harmon  had  an  interesting  family  background.  It  was  no  accident 
that  in  her  literary  pursuits  she  used  the  pen  name:  "Huldah  Chesebrough.  " 

Actually  this  was  the  name  of  her  grandmother,  one  of  13  great-great-great-great- 
grandchildr en  of  the  English  born  (1594)  William  Chesebrough,  the  founder  and 
first  white  settler  of  Stonington,  Conn.  (d.  1667).  It  was  Huldah  Chesebrough 
(1776-1841)  who  married  Rev.  Bezaliel  Howe  (1780-1854)  and  bore  him  11  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  the  seventh,  Robert  Davis  Howe  (1818-1880)  married  Sarah 
Eliza  Bland  (1830-1928),  whose  daughter  Juliet  Peale  Howe,  was  born  in  Vicks¬ 
burg,  Miss.  August  26,  1866.  (See  Chesebrough  chapter,  infra.  ) 

Professor  Robert  Davis  Howe,  Methodist  minister's  son,  graduated  from 
Wesleyan  College,  Middletown,  Conn,  in  1838.  (His  diploma,  signed  by  the 
famed  Methodist  educator,  Wilbur  Fiske,  was  returned  to  the  college  for  its 
archives  a  century  later  by  Bishop  Nolan  Harmon.  )  Professor  Howe  came  to 
Vicksburg  to  teach  school.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Sarah  Eliza  Bland,  daughter 
of  James  and  Martha  Wyche  Sills  Bland  of  Westmoreland  County,  Va.  The 
Blands  came  to  Mississippi  with  the  Vicks,  for  whom  Vicksburg  is  named.  The 
professor  married  his  pupil. 

"Mother  Howe"  was  born  in  Vicksburg,  Feb.  16,  1830,  and  died  in  her 
99th  year.  Her  grandson,  Dr.  Robert  Howe  Harmon,  VIII,  states  that  "she  was 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Vicksburg.  .  .and  one  of  her  proudest  moments 
was  riding  with  the  Mayor  in  the  1925  Centennial  celebration.  "  A  sister, 
also  blessed  with  long  life,  first  married  John  Alexander  Peale.  They  lost 
seven  children  in  1878  -  all  victims  of  the  same  yellow  fever  epidemic  which 
almost  claimed  the  life  of  Nolan  B.  Harmon.  Later,  after  her  first  husband's 
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death,  the  widow  married  that  grand  old  Methodist  minister,  John  Alexander 
Benjamin  Jones.  The  two  long-lived  sisters,  "Mother  Howe"  and  "Auntie  Jones" 
spent  their  declining  years  in  the  Nolan  Harmon  home  and  left  the  stamp  of  their 
characters  upon  the  four  children  born  to  Nolan  Bailey  and  Juliet  Howe  Harmon. 
These  were:  Nolan  Bailey  (Bishop  Nolan,  VIII)  born  at  Meridian,  Miss.  ,  July  14, 
1892;  Robert  Howe  ("Dr.  Bob",  VIII)  born  at  Bay  St.  Louis,  Oct.  5,  1894;  John 
Wesley  ("Little  John",  VIII)  born  at  Meridian,  Miss.  ,  December  21,  1897;  and 
Alexander  Peale,  (VIII)  born  at  Ellis- ville,  Miss.,  August  15,  1899. 

Bishop  Nolan  Harmon  concludes  the  memorial  sketch  of  his  father's  life  with 
a  listing  of  his  pastoral  appointments  and  a  heartfelt,  personal  tribute.  He  says: 

"His  pastorates  were  as  follows,  (the  year  referring  to  the  year  in 
which  the  major  portion  of  the  Conference  year  fell  and  not  to  the  date  of 
meeting):  1884,  Shubuta,  Supply,  part  of  year;  1885,  Paulding,  Supply, 
from  May  until  Conference;  1886,  Pipkin's  Chapel;  1887  and  1888,  Wesley 
Chapel,  Vicksburg  District;  1889  and  1890  South  Vicksburg  and  Bovina; 

1891  and  1892,  Meridian,  West  End;  1893-1896,  Bay  St.  Louis;  1897, 
Meridian,  West  End,  second  time;  1898-1899,  Ellis  ville  and  Laurel; 

1900- 1903,  Canton;  1904-1906,  McComb,  Centenary.  In  the  latter  year 
he  transferred  to  the  West  Texas  Conference,  feeling  that  a  throat  con¬ 
dition  which  was  then  worrying  him  might  be  benefitted  by  the  Western 
climate.  There  he  was  assigned  to  Prospect  Hill  Church,  San  Antonio, 
and  served  that  appointment  until  he  transferred  back  to  Mississippi  in 

1909. 

"He  served  the  following  charges  after  coming  back  to  Mississippi 

1910,  Philadelphia;  1911and  1912,  Hazlehurst;  1913  and  1914,  Yazoo 
City;  1915,  Gulfport,  First  Church;  1916,  1917  and  1918,  Magnolia; 

1919  and  1920,  Vicksburg,  Crawford  Street;  1921  and  1922,  Port  Gibson; 
and  192  3  and  1924,  Newton. 

"In  1924,  because  of  the  condition  of  his  wife's  health,  he  asked  for 
the  superannuate  relation  and  was  granted  it  by  the  Conference  which  met 
in  Canton.  Thereafter,  he  made  his  home  in  Vicksburg  with  his  youngest 
son  until  he  was  called  to  his  reward  on  October  2nd,  1945.  His  funeral 
was  on  October  4th,  and  was  in  charge  of  O.  S.  Lewis,  his  District 
Superintendent,  who  was  assisted  by  L.  E.  Alford  and  C.  A.  Schultz, 
long-time  Conference  friends.  The  interment  was  in  the  family  burial 
plot  in  the  old  Vicksburg  cemetery. 

"Among  the  constructive  activities  of  his  long  ministry  were  the 
building  of  a  parsonage  at  Canton;  churches  at  Long  Beach  and  McComb 
City;  and  the  payment  of  heavy  debts  upon  the  Vicksburg  and  Gulfport 
Churches.  During  his  Texas  stay,  he  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  San  Antonio  and  became  prominent  in  the  civic  and  social 
movements  of  that  great  city.  He  was  an  evangelistic  preacher  who  held 
fast  to  the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel  and  was  never  happier  than  when 
he  could  lead  someone  to  Christ. 

"He  was  a  devoted  father,  a  thoughtful  and  unselfish  husband  and  always 
a  Christian  gentleman.  " 
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"G.  S.  HARMON" 


GUS  SHAW  HARMON,  VII  (Rev,  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV), 

(John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  the  youngest  of  the  children  of  Rev.  John  Wesley 
Harmon  (VI)  and  Frances  Eveline  Stuart  Harmon,  was  born  Sept.  6,  1865  at  Enter¬ 
prise,  Miss.  and  was  named  for  the  local  cobbler  who  was  a  friend  of  his  father's. 
All  the  other  Harmon  children  were  named  for  members  of  the  Stuart  or  Lurton 
families.  My  father  keenly  regretted  that  he  was  not  named  for  his  mother  and 
sought  to  remedy  the  situation  as  best  he  could  by  christening  me  "Francis  Stuart.  " 

Gus  was  five  when  his  father  delivered  his  Brandon  sermon  eulogizing  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  nine  years  of  age  when  the  family  moved  to  New  Orleans  for  a 
seven  year  sojourn.  It  was  these  years  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  South  which  left 
an  indelible  stamp  on  father's  mind.  It  was  there  that  he  attended  grammar  school 
and  it  was  from  the  window  of  a  New  Orleans  school  room  that  the  mischievous 
teenager  jumped  to  avoid  "the  only  whipping  I  didn't  deserve.  "  His  formal  schooling 
ended  in  his  fifteenth  year.  At  sixteen  he  was  known  as  the  "Boy  drummer  of 
Louisiana.  "  A  yellowed  clipping  from  an  unidentified  newspaper  reads  thus: 

"Edward  Booth's  New  Orleans  Hat  Emporium  is  represented  by  our  young 
friend,  Gus  Harmon.  He  is  a  champion  tongue  acrobat  and  also  demonstrated 
while  here  that  he  possessed  the  physical  activity  of  a  monkey.  Desiring  to 
interview  a  certain  merchant,  who  was  at  work  on  the  roof  of  his  new  store 
house,  his  enterprising  spirit  prompted  him  to  venture  a  trip  heaven-ward. 

The  ascent,  interview  and  descent  were  accomplished  successfully  and  his 
safe  arrival  on  terra  firma  was  received  with  cheers  by  an  admiring 
throng  of  less  venturesome  drummers.  He  is  a  jewel  of  the  first  water 
....  We  need  a  fine  chapeau.  " 

This  stunt  throws  a  revealing  light  on  the  personality  of  "G.  S.  Harmon.  " 

He  was  a  good  salesman  at  anything  he  undertook.  Also,  he  enjoyed  being  in  the 
public  eye.  He  always  talked  with  relish  about  his  experiences  as  a  drummer, 
especially  his  trips  through  the  "Teche  country,  "  the  "Cajun"  section  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  where  Evangeline  and  her  uprooted ,  French- speaking  expatriates  had  found 
homes  and  safety.  Probably  father's  best  stories  pertained  to  trips  on  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Red  River  steamboats.  For  example  there  was  the  poker  game  aboard 
a  steamboat  where  the  "ante  was  raised"  time  and  again  until  all  but  two  of  the 
players  had  dropped  out.  Finally  one  wagered  his  cotton  plantation  and  the  other 
"called"  after  betting  a  Red  River  steamboat  of  which  he  was  captain  and  owner! 

It  was  during  the  years  of  their  youth  in  New  Orleans  that  two  debonair  first 
cousins,  Gus  Harmon  and  Joe  Clarke  (son  of  William  E.  Clarke  and  "Aunt  Betty" 
Stuart  Clarke)  cut  a  wide  swath  together.  Then  they  did  not  see  each  other  again 
for  15  or  20  years  until  Joe,  who  had  been  a  New  Orleans  "card  shark",  came 
to  Collins,  Mississippi,  where  Gus  was  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church.  On¬ 
lookers  at  the  railroad  station,  including  ye  scribe  then  about  12,  stood  gaping 
as  the  two  strong  men  embraced  in  a  joyous  bear-hug.  It  was  also  during  Gus 
Harmon's  travels  as  a  representative  of  a  New  Orleans  wholesaler  of  men's  hats 
that  he  maintained  and  strengthened  his  friendship  with  Wade  Bynum,  later  Baton 
Rouge  bank  president  and  mayor,  who  was  also  related  to  him  through  the  Stuarts. 
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Courtship  and  Marriage 

SOrn®tlme  between  1885  and  1889,  young  Harmon  went  to  work  for  Colonel 

p  \  iam  as  3  Clerk  ln  his  8eneral  Store  on  his  plantation  at  Mt.  Helena  near 

oiling  Fork,  Miss.  In  1888  his  father,  Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon,  was  assigned 

°  ®  Pastorate  °f  the  Methodist  church  at  Anguilla,  Miss.,  the  town  nearest  to 

Mt.  Helena.  He  may  have  gotten  the  job  for  his  youngest  son,  whose  "wild  oats" 
were  a  source  of  continuing  concern  to  the  pious  parents.  Close  by,  a  graduate  of 
liman  Coliege  in  Clinton,  Miss,  was  teaching  school.  As  early  as  August  26, 

,  w  en  she  was  20,  Jessie  Bruce  Banks  wrote  a  favorite,  "Cousin  Eddie"  Banks 
(for  several  decades  a  druggist  in  Vicksburg)  that  she  was  "thinking  of  teaching 
or  r.  ill  Anderson.  ”  She  took  the  position,  lived  in  the  Anderson  plantation 
home  in  Issaquena  County,  teaching  his  daughters  and  the  children  of  a  few  neigh- 
bors  Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  the  vicinity,  handsome  Gus  Harmon  was  courting 
e  attractive  school  masam.  They  were  married  in  1890. 

When  mother  began  teaching,  some  offices,  then  considered  to  be  of  minor 
importance,  were  filled  by  Negroes,  especially  in  the  overwhelmingly  black,  delta 
counties.  listened  with  interest  as  she  thus  described  the  issuance  of  her  Grade  A 
teachmg  certificate:  ”Mre  Anderson  and  I  drove  up  in  his  buggy  to  the  front  door 
o  e  courthouse.  He  shouted  to  the  Negro  Superintendent  of  Education  to  come  out 
or  a  minute.  When  he  came,  Mr.  Anderson  told  him  he  wanted  a  first  grade 
license  issued  for  Miss  Jessie  Banks.  The  superintendent  said  “Yes  Sir“,  went 

back  into  his  office  and  returned  in  a  moment  with  the  license  signed  and  sealed 
and  delivered  it  to  me0  " 


Mother  taught  awhile  at  Cary,  a  town  on  Deer  Creek,  then  at  Rolling  Fork 
where  the  Barnard  and  Watson  families  were  her  tried  and  true  friends.  Her 
oldest  sister  Susan,  wife  of  Dr.  W0  G.  Allen,  a  physician  on  Lake  Washington, 
and  an  unmarried  sister  Irene  Banks,  also  a  teacher,  got  Jessie  a  job  in  the 
plantation  home  of  the  Erwin  family  on  this  lake.  Here  she  was  some  25  miles 
from  the  residence  of  her  ardent  suitor.  It  was  during  this  time  that  "Ole  Man 
River"  went  on  one  of  his  periodic  rampages,  breaking  through  the  levees 
("dikes",  the  Dutch  call  them)  and  flooding  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  country¬ 
side.  I  have  heard  father  tell  of  trips  by  rowboat  to  see  his  sweetheart,  with 
two  brawny  Negro  men  at  the  oars  and  the  tops  of  telegraph  poles  along  the  sub¬ 
merged  railroad  track  serving  admirably  as  markers  for  the  long,  watery  trip 
which  had  its  hazardous  moments  when  the  boat  was  forced  to  cross  powerful 

currents  racing  above  the  remnants  of  washed  out  railroad  bridges  many  feet 
below  high  water  level. 

Rev.  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon,  brother  of  the  groom,  officiated  at  the  wedding 
ceremony  November  5,  1890,  in  the  Crawford  Street  Methodist  Church  in 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi  of  Gus  Shaw  Harmon  and  Jessie  Bruce  Banks.  One 
interesting  genealogical  aspect  of  their  union  deserves  mention.  The  groom, 
through  his  mother's  Stuart  family,  claimed  descent  from  Walter,  the  "High 
Steward  of  Scotland,  brave  leader  of  one  of  the  four  columns  of  victorious 
Scots  at  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  who  thereafter  went  south  into  England  to 
escort  home  a  royal  hostage  held  by  the  defeated  English.  This  was  Marjorie 
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Bruce,  daughter  of  King  Robert  Bruce  of  Scotland,  from  whom  Jessie  Bruce 
Banks  claimed  direct  descent.  Walter,  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  not  only 
brought  Marjorie  home;  he  married  her.  Now,  some  23  generations  later,  the 
two  lines  were  reunited  through  the  marriage  of  my  parents.  Factual  informa¬ 
tion  about  my  mother's  ancestry-the  Banks,  Bruce,  Overton,  Bell  and  Cain  fami¬ 
lies  of  Virginia  is  in  the  volumes  going  to  her  descendants. 

Within  a  year  or  so  after  their  marriage,  the  G.  S.  Harmons  moved  from 
Mt.  Helena  to  Paulding.  For  the  next  six  or  seven  year s ,  father  was  variously 
engaged.  He  edited  the  county  newspaper  awhile  and  actively  supported  John 
Sharp  Williams  when  the  "Sage  of  Yazoo"  was  first  elected  to  Congress.  He 
was  operating  a  Paulding  drug  store  in  June  1894  when  his  mother  passed  away. 

Conversion  and  Call  to  Preach 


As  Frances  Stuart  Harmon  lay  dying  at  Stafford  Springs,  father  promised 
her  that  he  would  do  a  "right-about-face"  and  mend  his  ways.  He  then  set  out 
via  horse  and  buggy  for  Paulding  to  get  mother.  During  the  journey,  father 
pulled  his  horse  to  a  stop  in  a  sandbed  and  experienced  a  "conversion"  as  vivid 
and  meaningful  for  his  life  as  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  on  the  Damascus  road. 
Now,  at  long  last,  Gus  Harmon  heeded  a  peremptory  call  to  preach  and  went 
to  work  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  a  letter  dated  October  3,  1894  to  his 
devout  brother  Duncan  in  Meridian. 

"My  Dear  Brother: 

'Bless  the  Lord  Oh!  my  soul  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy 
name.  f  There  is  not  a  believing  heart  in  Paulding  today  that  will  not  join 
the  Psalmist  in  the  exclamation  of  joy,  quoted  above.  We  are  having  a 
wonderful  outpouring  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  .  .  .  Last  night  a  man  to  whom 
1  had  been  talking  all  the  afternoon,  one  of  the  wickedest  men  in  the 
county,  came  at  once  to  the  altar;  then  for  three  hours  we  wrestled  with 
God,  and  finally,  Glory  to  God,  our  prayers  and  his  prevailed.  .  .  . 

Several  others  were  converted  and  two  or  three  reclaimed  while  we 
were  fighting  for  him.  .  .  . 

"We  are  having  a  real  old  time  protracted  meeting  and  revival.  .  .  . 

Strange  letter  this  to  come  from  my  pen,  isn't  it?  Well,  you  would 
think  it  stranger  still  if  you  could  see  me  talking,  praying  and  working 
in  the  altar  for  the  souls  seeking  God.  The  first  thing  a  saved  man 

wants  to  do  is  to  save  someone  else - and  I  know  that  God  has  heard 

and  answered  my  individual  prayers  for  some  of  these  people.  .  .  .  All 
of  us  are  sowing  seed.  Bro.  Galloway,  Joe  Nicholson  and  father  are 
watering  and  God  gives  the  increase.  Joe  Nicholson  is  preaching 
with  a  power  and  spiritual  grace  unsurpassed.  ..." 
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Three  and  a  half  years  elapsed  after  his  conversion  before  Gus  Shaw  Harmon 
was  admitted  on  trial  as  a  minister  of  the  Mississippi  Methodist  Conference.  His 
formal  education  had  ceased  suddenly  and  unceremoniously  when  he  jumped  out  of 
the  New  Orleans  school  room  window.  The  years  since  had  been  marked  by  ad¬ 
mitted  dissipations.  Debts  thus  incurred  were  not  all  paid  until  the  very  month 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the  seven  churches  of  the  Lauderdale  circuit.  His  ad¬ 
mission  had  the  potent  backing  of  Dr.  Charles  Green  Andrews,  Secretary  of  the 
Conference  and  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Millsaps  College.  And 
now  it  was  under  the  shepherding  of  Dr,  Andrews  as  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Meridian 
District  that  father  began  over  25  years  of  devoted  and  rewarding  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Mississippi  Conference.  No  wonder  then  that  the  baby  boy,  born 

February  22,  1901  in  Lauderdale  should  have  been  christened:  "Charles  Green 
Andrews  Harmon". 

I  had  come  into  the  world  at  Paulding  January  3,  1895,  six  months  after  grand¬ 
mother  Frances  Stuart  Harmon's  death,  so  I  was  given  her  name.  Two  and  a  half 
years  later,  on  June  16,  1897,  Irene  Banks  Harmon  was  born  at  Paulding  and  named 
for  mother's  unmarried  sister.  Thus  when  the  Gus  Harmons  moved  into  the  Metho¬ 
dist  parsonage  at  Lauderdale,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Meridian  on  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  railroad,  the  new  parson  had  a  boy  two  and  a  half  and  a  dimpled,  blue -eyed, 
golden-haired  daughter,  six  months  old. 

With  seven  churches,  Father  preached  at  Lauderdale  one  Sunday  morning 
and  two  Sunday  evenings  in  each  month.  I  know  that  on  one  Sunday  morning  he 
preached  at  Lockhart  and  on  another  at  Soule's  Chapel,  for  trips  with  him  to  those 
churches  are  among  my  earliest  memories.  I  was  parked  on  a  front  pew  with  a 
small  pillow  conveniently  at  hand.  I  always  went  to  sleep  during  the  service. 

Finally  father  asked  me  to  try  to  stay  awake,  at  least  until  he  started  the  sermon. 

It  was  from  another  of  the  churches  on  this  circuit  that  father  would  come 
home  with  huge  lumps  of  unbaked  biscuit  dough  in  his  pockets.  He  did  not  wish 
to  offend  loyal  members  who  entertained  him  in  their  rather  primitive  homes. 

He  dared  not  eat  the  uncooked  centers  of  the  huge  biscuits  served  him.  So  he 
would  comment  upon  the  illustrated  calendars  hung  on  the  wall  and  hide  the  lumps 
of  dough  in  his  pockets  as  his  hosts  followed  his  admiring  glances.  The  process 
was  hard  on  his  only  black  suit  but  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  his  digestion.  One  of 
father  s  greatest  satisfactions  was  to  preach  one  Sunday  afternoon  each  month  at 

Marion,  a  church  where  some  years  earlier  his  father  had  preceded  him  as 
pastor. 

A  four  year  course  of  study  was  required  of  all  Methodist  ministers  admitted 
to  an  annual  conference  on  trial.  Ordination  as  a  deacon  followed  completion  of 
a  portion  of  the  course.  Elder's  orders  were  granted  when  the  entire  course 
was  finished  and  examinations  completed  satisfactorily.  Father  was  32  when 
assigned  to  the  Lauderdale  circuit.  Some  17  years  had  passed  since  his  days 
m  grammar  school  ended  so  abruptly.  Now  with  a  wife,  two  children,  and  seven 
churches,  this  man  who  had  done  a  complete  "right-about-face"  and  who  was  "on 
trial"  in  more  ways  than  one,  had  to  tackle  books  on  theology,  the  history  of 
Methodism,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  so  on. 
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Fortunately  for  him,  he  had  married  a  college  graduate  and  a  school  teacher!- 
One  of  the  finest,  visible  demonstrations  of  love  and  affection  was  the  way  in  which 
Jessie  Banks  Harmon  -  mother,  housekeeper,  ministers  wife  -  accepted  an  ad¬ 
ditional  role  and  helped  father  with  his  studies.  During  a  portion  of  this  period 
which  spanned  several  years,  she  also  taught  Irene  and  myself.  Thanks  to  mother, 
when  I  first  entered  a  public  school  in  1905,  I  was  in  the  fifth  grade. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  father  was  a  well  educated,  cultured  person.  That  this 
was  so  largely  self-achieved  is  truly  to  his  credit.  He  wrote  easily  in  a  splendid 
hand.  He  spoke  fluently  and  with  conviction.  I  never  remember  seeing  a  misspelled 
word  from  his  pen  or  hearing  an  ungrammatical  sentence  from  his  lips.  (Alas,  my 
son  can  make  no  such  laudable  statement  about  his  father.)  Rev.  G.  S.  Harmon's 
sermons  often  contained  apt  quotations  from  English  and  American  historians.  He 
used  quotations  of  poetry  very  effectively,  always  reciting  from  memory.  The  words 
of  scores  of  hymns  and  many  hundreds  of  verses  from  the  King  James  Version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  always  at  his  instant  command.  Current  reading  enabled 
him  to  use  contemporary  events  frequently  and  effectively  as  sermon  background  or 
to  drive  home  a  climactic  point. 


"I  Know 


Rev.  G.  S.  Harmon's  sermons  were  remarkably  effective,  chiefly  because  of 
his  personal  testimony  as  to  the  saving  power  of  Jesus  and  of  God's  redeeming  love. 
The  heart  of  his  message  from  every  pulpit  for  three  decades  was  this:  "I  know 
whom  I  have  believed.  I  was  a  lost  soul,  frustrated,  wicked,  fighting  a  call  to 
preach.  All  the  time  God  was  knocking  at  the  door  of  my  heart.  Finally  through 
the  saving  power  of  a  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  my  life  was  changed.  I  am  a  new 
man  in  Christ  Jesus.  What  He  has  done  for  me,  He  can  do  for  you,  no  matter  how 
evil  your  ways,  if  you  will  only  repent  and  ask  forgiveness  and  trust  Him  to  give 
you  the  strength  to  follow  in  His  steps.  " 

Here  was  a  "witness"  who  did  not  equivocate,  who  minced  no  words,  who  bared 
his  own  past  and  testified  to  what  he  personally  knew.  When  he  closed  a  fervent 
message  with  an  earnest  "altar  call",  people  responded.  Father  said  frankly  that 
he  was  called  to  preach  to  sinners.  He  wanted  the  saints  to  listen  because  the 
Lord  needed  their  help  and  it  was  high  time  they  changed  from  "hearers"  to  "doers". 

Father  was  a  born  "salesman".  He  sold  hats  all  over  Louisiana  in  his  late 
teens  and  merchandise  of  all  kinds  in  his  twenties.  Now  he  had  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  whole  wide  world  to  offer.  He  knew  how  good  it  was  for  he  had  tried 
it,  and  was  enjoying  it  each  and  every  day.  Blessed  with  a  resonant  speaking 
voice,  a  captivating  personality  and  the  capacity  for  simple  statement  and 
arresting  illustration,  he  was  able,  through  God's  grace  and  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  lead  thousands  of  people  from  darkness  into  the  Light.  He 
was  much  sought  after  to  conduct  "protracted  meetings"  -  one  week  or  two  week 
"revivals"  held  annually  in  virtually  every  Methodist  church.  Then  as  his 
prestige  increased  and  knowledge  of  his  effectiveness  spread,  he  spent  several 
weeks  each  summer  preaching  at  the  "camp  meetings",  held  annually  at  well 
known  springs  and  in  groves  on  the  banks  of  clear  creeks  and  rivers,  "from 
Dancing  Rabbit  to  Vinegar  Bend". 
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Father  would  come  home  after  one  of  these  heart-warming  experiences  and 
talk,  of  "swinging  out  into  evangelism"  by  which  he  meant  leaving  pastoral  work 
and  devoting  a]]  his  time  to  revivals.  There  was  much  to  be  said  for  it.  He  was 
a  better  preacher  than  pastor;  a  better  promoter  than  coordinator  and  adminis¬ 
trator.  During  a  revival  of  three  weeks,  his  luster  never  dimmed;  his  personal 
testimony  was  impressive;  his  stories  and  illustrations  vivid  and  exciting. 

Father  never  wrote  out  a  sermon.  Instead  he  worked  long  and  hard  on  his 
sermon  outlines,  which  had  unity,  coherence  and  emphasis.  He  was  the  best 
teacher  of  public  speaking  I  ever  had.  From  him  I  learned  the  value  of  a  good 
outline,  revised  again  and  again,  until  in  the  process  the  subject  possessed 
me.  Once  a  speaker  can  see  clearly  the  skeleton  of  his  theme,  the  words  and 
phrases  to  clothe  it  fall  into  place.  Also  the  audience  has  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tribute,  thus  increasing  the  rapport  so  essential  to  success.  I  well  remember 
the  apt  comment  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  that  "a  speaker  gathers  mist  from 
his  audience  and  pours  it  back  on  his  hearers  as  rain.  " 

Early  in  life,  Gus  Shaw  Harmon  learned  to  print  beautiful  letters.  Now 
as  a  minister,  using  both  black  and  red  ink  as  additional  means  of  making  his 
points  stand  out,  he  printed  his  sermon  outlines  in  capital  letters  on  paper 
exactly  the  size  of  pages  in  his  Bible.  Thus  when  "the  good  book"  was  opened 
on  the  pulpit  in  front  of  him,  members  of  the  choir  seated  behind  him  often 
commented  that  "Brother  Harmon  was  preaching  today  from  a  Bible  written  in 
Hebrew!"  Indeed  his  beautifully  formed  capital  lettering  did  resemble  Hebrew 
but  this  was  as  near  as  my  dad  ever  came  to  the  use  of  a  foreign  language. 

He  was  a  "fundamentalist"  who  accepted  literal  translation  of  the  Bible 
from  cover  to  cover.  But  so  were  his  brethren  and  the  lay  leaders  of  all  his 
churches.  His  ministry  covered  three  decades  when  a  lively  controversy  was 
raging  over  "sanctification"  as  "the  second  blessing"  or  "a  second  work  of 
grace.  "  His  strong  support  of  this  doctrine  and  its  adherents  lead  to  con¬ 
siderable  dissension  in  aristocratic  Canton.  Also  selection  of  a  woman  evan¬ 
gelist  and  her  singer -husband  to  conduct  a  revival  created  quite  a  to-do. 

Thou  Shaft  Not! 

If  a  considerable  part  of  father's  preaching  ministry  was  in  terms  of  pro¬ 
hibitions,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  was  in  line  with  The  Methodist 
Discipline  which  enjoined  church  members  to  refrain  from  dancing,  card 
playing  and  other  worldly  amusements  and  laid  down  strict  rules  for  Sabbath 
observance.  I  soon  identified  these  taboos  with  the  very  essence  of  the 
Christian  religion.  It  was  only  after  entering  University  of  Virginia  and 
finding  a  room  in  the  home  of  the  YMCA  secretary,  Whitfield  W.  Brockman 
and  his  very  wise  and  very  tactful  wife,  that  I  drew  a  distinction  between 
conduct  which  was  wrong  for  me  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  but  about 
which  others  had  an  equal  right  to  decide,  according  to  their  consciences. 
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Father  loved  card  games  and  played  "Flinch'"  and  "Rook**  with  us  without  ever 
indicating  the  similarity  of  these  decks  of  cards  to  the  centuries-old  "playing  cards1* 
used  for  poker s  whist,  bridge  and  other  types  of  "card  playing"  which  The  Discipline 
tabooed.  In  his  wild  youth,  he  unquestionably  knew  plenty  about  games  of  chance. 

He  told  me  once  that  with  my  ingrained  zest  and  will  to  win,  I  could  easily  become 
a  gambler  and  asked  me  to  promise  I  would  not  "play  cards"  in  college.  I  kept  the 
promise  and  also  the  pledge  made  to  him  at  the  altar,  along  with  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  local  church,  not  to  use  intoxicating  liquors  or  tobacco  in  any  form. 

I  finished  high  school  before  there  were  any  movie  theatres  in  the  towns 
where  we  lived.  But  Meridian  did  have  an  "Opera  House,  "  musty,  mediocre  and 
generally  unexciting*  It  was  used  occasionally  for  traveling  theatrical  shows, 
which  included  Meridian  in  their  "one  night  stands."  Such  "worldly  amusements" 
were  not  only  beyond  the  pale  but  rendered  the  premises  unfit  for  high  school 
graduation  exercises!  So  with  father  and  many  other  crusaders  saying  Never. 
Never!",  the  Class  of  1912  held  its  Commencement  Exercises  at  the  Lauderdale 
County  Courthouse,  among  the  huge  brass  spittoons  in  a  courtroom  never  free 
from  the  smell  of  dead  cigars  and  chewing  tobacco. 

Remember  the  Sabbath  Day 

In  the  Mississippi  of  1900-1915,  with  more  than  75%  of  the  population  living 
in  the  country  or  in  towns  with  less  than  2500  people,  most  of  the  essential  Sunday 
travel  was  via  horse  and  buggy  or  carriages  with  fringes  on  top,  or  by  mule- 
mobiles  -  farm  wagons  drawn  by  the  same  plodding  animals  which  pulled  plows 
and  disks  up  and  down  the  cotton  rows  during  the  week.  Local  freight  trains  did 
not  run  on  Sundays.  Through  freights  went  "high-balling"  through  the  towns  and 
countryside,  stopping  only  at  occasional  water  tanks  for  the  engine  boiler  to  be 
refilled.  Therefore  it  was  the  local  passenger  trains,  and  especially  the  Sunday 
cut-rate  "excursions"  to  New  Orleans,  Mobile  or  Memphis  which  father  and  most 
other  local  ministers  lustily  denounced  from  their  pulpits 0  The  very  whistles  of 
these  "Sabbath  breakers"  were  devilish  in  tone  and  intent*  The  coal  fires  glowing 
under  the  boilers  and  the  smoke  and  cinders  belching  from  the  stacks  were  feeble, 
Inadequate  illustrations  of  the  fire  and  brimstone  awaiting  unrepentant  Sunday 
travelers  at  their  ultimate  destination0 

Unfortunately  for  my  youthful  peace  of  mind,  my  dad,  in  working  up  to  a 
climactic  attack  upon  Sunday  tram  travel,  would  point  to  the  front  pew  where  I 
would  be  seated  with  mother  and  declare  that  if  word  reached  him  that  his  first 
born  son  was  lying  sorely  stricken  at  death's  very  door  and  the  only  way  to  get 
to  the  wife  of  his  bosom  and  the  dying  boy  was  by  Sunday  train,  he  would  pray 
for  angels  to  waft  my  spirit  aloft  on  their  wings  and  for  a  loving  God  to  give 
mother  the  strength  to  bear  her  sorrow  alone  until  he  could  arrive  without 
breaking  the  Sabbath.  Long  before  he  came  to  the  point  where  my  spirit  started 
upward,  I  could  feel  the  angel  wings  fluttering  vigorously  in  the  pit  of  my 
stomach.  Too  impressed  to  move  a  muscle,  I  must  have  given  all  within  view 
a  literal  demonstration  of  the  beginnings  of  rigor  mortis. 
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No  wonder  I  never  rode  a  Sunday  train  until  1  arrived  in  France  in  uniform  in 
19171  Little  wonder  that  my  conception  of  the  commandment:  "Remember  the 
Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  holy”  so  nearly  resembled  the  rigid  attitude  of  the  Pharisees 
toward  the  letter  of  the  Jewish  Law  rather  than  the  spirito 

Discerning  readers  will  have  noted  how  carefully  I  established  the  Mississippi 
frame  of  reference  within  which  this  attitude  flourished.  When  the  passage  of 
time  and  increased  division  of  labor  brought  more  complex  social  relationships 
to  the  area,,  the  attitudes  of  devout  Christians  and  of  their  earnest  and  sincere 
ministers  changed  accordingly,, 

I  remember  with  special  pride  the  courageous,  straight-forward  statement 
father  made  one  Sunday  night  in  1919  or  1920  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Poplarville 
Methodist  Church.  He  told  his  congregation  that  he  was  taking  a  train  shortly 
after  the  service  that  Sunday  evening  in  order  to  reach  his  New  York  destination 
Tuesday  in  time  for  the  opening  session  of  a  National  Conference  called  by  The 
Interchurch  World  Movement;  that  otherwise  he  would  have  had  to  leave  Thursday 
evening  and  arrive  Saturday,,  waiting  three  days  for  the  conference  to  begin  and 
missing  both  Sunday  services  in  the  Poplarville  church;  that  he  had  considered 

Sunday  train  travel  sinful  and  in  conflict  with  the  commandment;  that  he  had 
been  wrong,  that  the  SabbiUth  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath; 
and  that  he  had  carefully  and  prayerfully  thought  the  question  through  and  that 
he  hoped  each  individual  would  be  as  honest  as  he  had  tried  to  be  in  seeking  to 
find  and  do  the  right0 

Forty  years  time  has  elapsed  since  that  night.  During  these  four  decades, 

I  have  tried  to  avoid  condemnation  of  anyone  as  a  hypocrite,  or  a  Pharisee,  or 
a  changeling.  Instead  I  have  sought  to  find  the  frame  of  reference  within 
which  such  a  person  acted  at  a  particular  period  in  his  or  her  intellectual  or 
spiritual  development.  Why  ridicule  a  devout  Christian  from  the  so-called 
"Bible  belt”  for  preaching  and  accepting  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible  if 
that  person  has  never  been  to  a  school  where  a  Latin  passage  from  Caesar's  Com¬ 
mentaries  had  to  be  put  into  English,  and  the  very  phrase  "King  James  Version" 
has  had  such  an  accumulated  aura  of  holiness  about  it  that  any  change  of  phrase¬ 
ology  simply  must  be  the  work  of  the  devil  or  "inspired  by  the  Communists". 

During  the  session  of  1922-23  I  taught  a  course  in  history  (476  A.D.  to  1923  A.D.) 
in  a  college  in  Mississippi.  One  member  of  the  class  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
most  prominent  officials  in  a  neighboring  county.  He  had  completed  eleven  grades 
of  school  work  and  had  his  high  school  diploma,  attesting  thereto.  This  young 
man  did  not  have  the  remotest  idea  what  "B.C."  and  "A.D."  stood  for.  He  had 
never  once  thought  of  Jesus  in  the  calendar  of  human  history.  As  far  as  he  knew, 
Jesus  and  King  James,  Mohammed  and  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  Peter  the 
Apostle  and  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  were  all  contemporaries! 

Once  in  the  mid-twenties,  when  1  was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  State  University  and  Colleges  in  Mississippi,  I  apologized  to  a  distinguished 
Negro,  the  president  of  a  well  known  institution  of  learning  in  Virginia,  for 
discriminatory  travel  statutes  which  would  force  him  to  sit  up  all  night  in  a  coach 

reserved  for  Negroes  after  delivering  a  splendid  commencement  address  at  Alcorn 
A&M  College  in  Mississippi.  His  reply  revealed  rare  insight:  "My  friend,  "  he 

said,  "hardly  any  of  the  legislators  who  voted  for  such  a  law  has  ever  ridden, 
much  less  slept,  in  a  Pullman  car." 
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Moving  Days  in  Mississippi 


If  father's  message  had  worn  thin  through  repetition,  the  bishops  and  presiding 
elders  under  whom  he  served  would  have  moved  him  more  frequently.  In  those  days 
four  years  was  the  maximum  stay  in  any  church.  In  time,  we  children  relied  on 
this  sequence.  It  was  only  at  the  end  of  a  two-year  stay  in  a  town  that  we  eagerly 
awaited  news  from  the  Annual  Conference.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth,  we  knew  we 
were  on  the  way  somewhere  else.  After  one  or  three  years,  we  felt  certain  of  at 
least  one  more  year  in  the  same  town. 

Father's  pastorates  by  calendar  years  are  listed  here. 

Lauderdale  Circuit  -  4  years  (1898-1901) 

Morton  and  Pelahatchie  -  2  years  (1902-03) 

Collins  -  4  years  (1904-07) 

Canton  -  2  years  (1908-09) 

Meridian,  East  End  Church  -  4  years  (1910-13) 

Meridian  College  and  Poplar  Springs  -  2  years  (1914-1915) 

Poplarville  -  4  years  (1916-19) 

Miss.  Representative  of  The  Interchurch  World  Movement  -  1920 

Superintendent,  Methodist  Hospital,  Hattiesburg  -  1921 

The  Mississippi  Annual  Conference  met  in  December.  The  appointments  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  always  read  at  the  final  session.  The  presiding  bishop  had 
authority  to  shuffle  the  list  of  ministers  on  the  itinerant  list  as  he  pleased.  Some¬ 
times  presiding  elders  (now  called  district  superintendents)  would  leave  a  cabinet 
meeting,  confident  that  the  appointments  in  their  districts  had  all  been  settled. 

A  few  hours  later  they  would  receive  the  shock  of  their  lives  when  the  bishop 
announced  a  drastically  revised  list,  often  moving  them  to  another  district  or  to 
a  local  church  in  another  part  of  the  state. 

More  than  once,  as  a  youngster,  I  attended  conference  and  can  remember  the 
sinking  feeling  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach  when  another  minister  would  be  named  to 
the  town  where  we  were  then  living  and  I  had  to  wait  for  what  seemed  an  infinity 
of  time  to  hear  father's  new  assignment  read  from  the  long  list.  Father  was  one 
of  the  assistant  recording  secretaries  of  the  Annual  Conference  for  a  number  of 
years  and  when  his  name  was  called,  he  would  keep  on  writing  without  batting  an 
eye  or  turning  a  hair.  Now  and  then,  an  expectant  minister  would  smile  happily, 
while  another  would  turn  pale  and  seem  for  a  moment  almost  in  a  state  of  shock. 
Usually  appointments  were  arranged  after  talks  involving  the  bishop,  the  pre¬ 
siding  elder,  the  minister  and  lay  leaders  of  the  church.  But  there  were  enough 
exceptions  to  make  the  reading  of  the  conference  appointments  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  experience. 

December  moves  were  really  rough  on  the  families  of  the  ministers  involved, 
especially  those  with  children  in  school.  Uniform  textbooks  had  not  then  been 
adopted  in  Mississippi  and  we  often  had  to  adjust  as  best  we  could  in  January  to 
new  books  and  different  teachers  with  different  methods.  Happily  at  the  present 
time,  nearly  all  Methodist  Annual  Conferences  meet  as  the  sessions  of  the  public 
schools  are  closing  in  May  and  June.  This  simply  was  not  possible  in  Mississippi 
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until  Old  King  Cotton  was  dethroned,.  During  a  century  or  more  of  a  “cotton 
economy  ,  there  was  no  telling  what  portion  of  a  listed  salary  a  minister  was 
actually  going  to  receive  nor  what  percentage  of  the  allocations  for  missions, 
pensions  and  other  “Conference  claim srr  was  going  to  be  paid  until  the  cotton 
crop  was  picked,  ginned  and  soldo 

So  Much  With  So  Little 

Ministers  serving  rural  “circuits''  saw  very  little  cash  until  November  and 
December.  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  from  25%  to  50%  of  the  money  father  re¬ 
ceived  in  any  one  year  came  during  the  final  quarter.  One  Mississippi  Methodist 
church  -  Moss  Point  -  with  some  wealthy  families  and  one  of  Mississippi's  first 
lumber  mills  in  the  town  had  the  unique  distinction  of  depositing  $100  to  the 
minister's  account  at  the  local  bank  on  the  first  day  of  each  month.  Since  $1200 
was  the  largest  annual  salary  father  received  for  a  long  number  of  years,  this 
arrangement  sounded  too  good  to  be  true.  Year  after  year,  a  goodly  portion  of 
dad  s  pay  came  in  the  form  of  fodder  and  corn  for  the  horse,  country -cured  pork, 
water  ground  corn  meal,  chickens,  eggs  and  fire  wood  for  the  family. 

Sometimes  we  were  greeted  in  a  new  town  with  “a  pound  party".  I  made  the 
most  of  the  cake  and  pieD  There  were  “pounds"  of  various  staples  which  helped 
to  fill  the  bare  shelves  in  the  pantry0  Sometimes,  considerably  later  in  the  year, 
if  times  were  hard,  father  would  be  told  that  certain  of  these  “gifts"  were  in  fact 
payments  toward  his  salaryQ  By  and  large,  however,  the  welcome  was  real  and 
the  whole  town  cooperative.  Jewish  merchants  were  sometimes  quicker  than 
Methodists  in  arranging  for  the  preacher  to  buy  what  he  needed  at  cost. 

In  Meridian,  Alex  Loeb,  Isaac  Marks,  Louis  Rothenberg  and  Samuel  Arky 
went  out  of  their  way  to  be  as  gracious  and  helpful  to  the  hat-drummer  turned 
preacher  as  they  had  been  to  his  father,  Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon,  before  him. 
And  in  Canton,  the  best  beefsteak  the  Harmon  family  ever  ate  came  from  a 
Catholic  butcher  who  prided  himself  on  the  choice  cuts  and  extra  thicknesses  he 
saved  for  his  friend,  the  Methodist  preacher,  at  a  cost  price.  For  many  years 
of  my  adult  life  I  had  fillings  in  several  teeth  which  were  put  in  free  of  charge  by 
dentists  in  Canton  and  Meridian.  A  doctor's  bill  was  unheard  of  in  our  family 
through  all  the  years  of  father's  itinerant  ministry. 

During  our  two  years  in  Canton,  a  friendly  farmer  in  the  country  “lent11  us 
a  cow.  She  had  only  one  horn  -  a  long  curved  one  which  seemed  to  wave  as  she 
walked,.  I  ought  to  know  because  I  drove  her  daily  along  with  some  ten  or  fifteen 
other  cows  on  our  street,  to  and  from  a  fine  pasture  down  on  Black  Creek.  When 
the  old  cow  died,  that  big-hearted  farmer  refused  to  let  father  pay  him  a  cent  - 
said  she  would  have  died  anyway.  After  World  War  II  I  mailed  a  check  to  The 
Church  of  the  Brethren  to  pay  for  a  heifer  to  be  sent  overseas  to  some  victim  of 
war's  catastrophe  as  a  tribute  of  appreciation  for  what  that  one -horned  cow 
meant  to  us. 

I  never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  way  our  parents  managed  to  do  so  much  with 
so  little  money.  Of  course  a  dollar  was  a  big  round  dollar  during  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  this  century  and  not  a  measly  47  £  in  purchasing  power.  Father 
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and  mother  made  a  few  dollars  go  a  long,  long  way.  Father  always  appeared  in 
public  well  dressed.  He  achieved  this  by  automatically  taking  off  his  one  and  only 
good  black  suit  as  soon  as  he  returned  home.  Those  were  the  days  of  stiffly  starched, 
detachable  collars  and  cuffs,  so  shirts  lasted  two  or  three  times  as  long.  Mother's 
sewing  machine  was  a  family  treasure  and  she  was  an  expert  in  its  use.  She  made 
most  of  our  clothes  and  could  alter  garments  to  fit  younger  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold. 

We  always  raised  many  chickens  and  generally  had  a  good  vegetable  garden0 
Mother  "put  up"  more  than  a  hundred  jars  of  preserves  and  jams  and  had  dozens 
of  glasses  of  home-made  apple,  plum  and  muscadine  grape  jelly  on  the  pantry 
shelves.  She  won  first  prize  at  several  regional  and  state  fairs  for  her  wonderful 
fig  preserves  and  for  her  apple  jelly0 

Always  Good  Reading 

Our  home  never  lacked  good  reading  material,  even  though  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  cost  actual  dollars.  There  was  always  a  daily  newspaper  -  usually  "The  Pic" 
(The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  now  The  Times -Picayune)  because  of  father's  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  city  of  his  youth.  The  Youth's  Companion,  with  my  name  on  the 
sticker,  came  regularly  as  soon  as  I  was  old  enough  to  read  it.  Mother  sub 
scribed  for  The  Ladies  Home  Journal,  just  then  coming  into  its  own  under  the 
editorial  genius  of  Edward  W.  Bok0  The  New  Orleans  Christian  Advocate  and 
The  Sunday  School  Times  were  essential  professional  tools.  I  became  sub¬ 
scription  agent  in  Collins  for  The  Ram's  Horn  and  secured  enough  readers  for 
this  crusading  religious  weekly  to  get  an  outdoor  toy  vehicle  -  an  1  Irish  Mail  , 
operated  by  hand  propulsion  through  a  lever  mechanism  which  developed  good 
shoulder  muscles. 

Mother  and  I  read  good  books  together®  The  setup  called  for  her  to  read  one 
chapter  aloud  and  for  me  to  read  the  next  one.  Dickens  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
were  our  favorite  authors,  though  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  is  still  my  number  one 
book  title.  Successive  visits  to  the  great  mound  in  Poland  where  Kosciuszko's 
heart  is  enshrined  evoked  fond  memories.  The  first  lawyer-like  argument  with 
father,  which  I  won,  had  to  do  with  reading  novels  on  Sunday.  One  of  G.  A. 

Henty's  historical  thrillers,  For  The  Temple,  was  in  the  Sunday  School  library 
at  Collins.  My  case  turned  on  two  points;  (1)  that  any  book  good  enough  for 
the  Sunday  School  library  should  be  suitable  for  Sunday  reading,  and  (2)  that 
the  locale  was  the  Holy  Land  and  the  story  related  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
and  destruction  of  The  Temple  by  Titus  and  his  Roman  Legions,  so  it  was  use¬ 
ful  background  material! 

One  Henty  novel  lead  to  another.  Before  I  finished  high  school  I  had  de¬ 
veloped  a  fondness  for  history  which  resulted  in  my  majoring  in  this  field  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  John  Estin  Cooke's  Civil  War  romances  (Surry  of 
Eagle's  Nest,  Mohun,  Out  of  the  Foam,  Hilt  to  Hilt,  Hammer  and  Rapier)each 
dealing  with  a  major  campaign,  and  each  having  one  or  more  characters  with 
a  prominent  role  in  a  preceding  volume,  cast  a  spell  for  me  over  this  period 
in  Southern  history®  Today  I  still  repeat  in  reverential  tones,  Henry  W. 

Grady's  sublime  tribute  to  the  Confederate  Soldier.  "Upon  the  shoulder  of  his 
faded  gray  uniform,  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  laid  the  sword  of  imperishable 
knighthood o  " 
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Tying  Wedding  Knots 


In  father's  ministry,  and  in  the  life  of  the  Harmon  family,  weddings  were  al 
ways  interesting  occasions.  Father  made  it  a  rule  not  to  perform  the  ceremony 
for  a  young  couple  running  away  from  their  families.  At  the  same  time  he  rea¬ 
lized  that  if  two  hot  headed,  hot  blooded  young  people  were  unceremoniously 
turned  away,  the  result  might  be  extremely  unfortunate.  So  he  always  did  his 
best  to  persuade  the  couple  to  get  in  touch  with  their  people  immediately.  In 
towns  with  telephones  this  was  not  too  difficult.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
father  offered  to  drive  with  the  couple  to  the  girl's  home  and  if  she  desired,  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  conversation  with  her  parents  in  an. effort  to  secure  their  consent. 

At  an  early  age,  I  was  called  upon  to  be  an  official  witness  at  weddings. 
Soon,  I  knew  the  entire  ceremony  by  heart.  The  climactic  moment  to  me  was 
the  solemn  warming:  "Therefore  if  either  of  you  know  any  reason  why  you  may 
not  lawfully  be  joined  together  in  holy  wedlock,  speak  now  or  forever  after  hold 
your  peace,  for  I  assure  you,  as  you  must  answer  at  the  awful  day  of  judgment, 
that  if  there  be  any  impediment,  then  your  union  is  not  lawful.  "  I  still  feel  let 
down  that  never  once  did  anyone  speak  up  and  stop  the  ceremony. 

Sometimes  the  wedding  party  would  drive  up  to  the  parsonage,  windblown 
and  mud -spattered.  More  than  once  Mother  was  asked  to  help  the  bride  re¬ 
arrange  her  hair.  Most  of  the  time,  the  groom  seemed  ill  at  ease.  I  learned 
that  one  contributory  factor  was  complete  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  preacher 
was  going  to  "charge"  for  tying  the  knot.  Of  course  there  was  never  "a  charge.  ' 
When  a  groom  would  ask:  "Preacher,  how  much  do  I  owe  you?",  father's  reply 
deepened  his  confusion:  "Pay  me  whatever  you  think  she  is  worth!"  After  a 
couple  of  gulps  during  which  the  man's  Adam's  apple  worked  overtime,  the 
answer  would  be:  "Well  I  reckon  five  dollars  would  be  about  right.  "  Now  and 
then  the  reply  would  be:  "Well,  the  'pair  of  licenses'  cost  two  dollars,  so 
your  part  ought  to  be  the  same.  " 

The  wedding  fees  always  went  to  mother.  After  church  weddings,  and 
sometimes  as  couples  left  our  home,  the  groom  would  hand  father  a  ten 
dollar  gold  piece  and  when  the  bride  was  "more  precious  than  rubies",  a 
twenty  dollar  gold  piece!  During  the  years  when  father's  salary  was  $1200 
or  less,  an  extra  $100  or  $150  from  wedding  fees  and  another  $200  or  $300 
in  "free  will  offerings"  at  the  end  of  revivals  helped  to  "make  one  end  bread 
and  the  other  meat.  " 

One  of  father  ss  best  stories  related  to  the  marriage  of  a  widower  with  a 
half  dozen  children  to  a  widow  with  a  flock  of  her  own.  After  the  knot  was 
tied  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  offspring,  the  groom  attempted  to  en¬ 
liven  the  occasion  by  suggesting  to  one  of  his  grown  daughters  that  she  "play 
us  a  piece  on  the  org-gin.  "  The  dutiful  daughter  crossed  the  "parlor", 
seated  herself  at  the  organ,  opened  a  hymn  book  and  regaled  the  group  with 
"Over  the  river,  faces  I  see;  loved  ones  in  glory  beckoning  to  me.  " 
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On  another  occasion,  the  wedding  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  yard  of  a 
weather-beaten  shanty  overlooking  an  eroded  gully.  No  sooner  had  father  begun  to 
intone  the  words:  "Dearly  beloved,  we  are  gathered  here  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
this  company  to  join  together  ..."  than  a  ferocious  dog,  chained  to  a  block  of 
wood,  came  lunging  toward  the  preacher  from  the  rear,  barking  and  yapping  and 
rattling  his  chain  as  he  dragged  the  block  of  wood  nearer  and  nearer.  Father  de¬ 
clared  that  he  could  almost  feel  those  sharp  teeth  biting  into  the  calf  of  his  leg, 
when  the  chain  and  block  tangled  with  the  root  of  a  tree,  bringing  the  beast  to  a 
sudden  halt,  although  his  continued  barking  provided  an  unusual  type  of  background 
"music"  throughout  the  ceremony. 

Promoting  a  Parsonage 

Father0  s  promotional  abilities  proved  useful  in  Collins,  a  lumber  town  in  the 
heart  of  Mississippi” s  yellow  pine  belt®  The  railroad  from  Jackson  to  Gulfport  had 
missed  Covington  county0 s  historic  county  seat  of  Williamsburg  by  eight  or  ten 
miles.  Collins,  with  three  huge  saw  mills  and  some  progressive  merchants,  was 
soon  to  become  the  county  capital  after  a  hard  fought  election  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  courthouse  was  to  be  moved.  Rev.  G.  S,  Harmon  was  sent  to  Collins 
to  build  a  parsonage.  When  the  appointments  were  announced,  father  sent  a 
message  to  us  at  Morton  that  we  were  moving  to  a  town  "with  electric  lights, 
waterworks  and  every  lot  a  corner  lot."  We  arrived  by  train  and  put  up  at  the 
Crump  Hotel,  down  near  the  railroad  station.  Three  long  weeks  passed  before 
the  wandering  freight  car  with  the  family  furniture  finally  rolled  in  to  Collins. 

By  that  time  father  was  "in  hock"  to  the  hotel  for  no  such  lengthy  stay  had  been 
contemplated.  Then  to  cap  the  climax,  the  only  vacant  house  in  the  booming  little 
town  was  out  near  the  cemetery. 

A  very  thoughtful  and  considerate  husband  got  a  horse  and  buggy  so  mother 
could  ride  out  to  this  house  with  Andrews  in  her  arms  and  our  sister  Irene  seated 
between  her  parents.  I  stood  up  behind,  holding  on  to  the  back  of  the  buggy  seat. 
As  we  drove  farther  and  farther  from  the  main  street  where  the  stores  were 
located,  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  electric  lights,  then  to  the  end  of  the  water¬ 
works.  Father  had  to  drive  around  more  and  more  huge  pine  stumps  in  the 
streets.  Finally  as  we  turned  a  "corner"  and  maneuvered  around  the  stumps 
through  mudholes,  I  saw  a  tear  roll  down  mother8 s  cheek.  It  still  seems  the 
biggest  single  tear  I  ever  saw.  At  last  we  pulled  up  in  front  of  an  unpainted, 
wooden  dwelling  -  the  house  farthest  out.  The  tombstones  in  the  cemetery 
loomed  up  on  the  hill  beyond  and  behind  the  house.  Mother  adjusted  to  the  situ¬ 
ation,  but  I  knew  what  was  passing  through  her  mind  -  that  "chamber  of  com¬ 
merce"  message  saying  we  were  going  to  a  town  with  waterworks  and  electric 
lights. 

One  of  the  first  things  father  did  after  we  moved  in  was  to  pour  half  a 
gallon  of  kerosene  oil  into  the  well  so  that  any  water  drawn  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cemetery  hill  by  accident  or  stealth  could  be  identified  and  poured  out.  For 
a  year  and  a  half  he  and  I  were  "the  water  works",  lugging  huge  buckets  from 
the  cistern  of  the  Buchanans  some  three  blocks  closer  to  town  along  a  stumpy 
path. 
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A  "corner  lot"  adjacent  to  the  Methodist  church  provided  a  splendid  site  for 
that  parsonage  dad  was  to  build.  At  the  moment  wagons  were  taking  a  short  cut 
across  it  and  a  couple  of  dozen  pine  stumps  dotted  the  lot.  Mother  drew  the  plans 
for  one  of  the  most  commodious  dwellings  we  ever  tenanted.  Father  "promoted" 
the  materials.  One  lumber  mill  gave  the  heavy  timbers,  another  the  siding  and 
shingles,  another  the  flooring  and  other  "planed"  lumber  for  the  finishing  work. 

A  local  hardware  store  furnished  a  keg  or  two  of  nails  and  a  general  merchant  the 
paint.  Carpenters  and  helpers  donated  time  and  two  years  after  his  appointment 
to  Collins,  Rev.  G.  S.  Harmon  was  able  to  report  to  the  Annual  Conference  that 
a  fine  new  parsonage  had  been  built  and  occupied. 

The  Collins  parsonage  was  the  nearest  to  a  home  of  our  own  that  we  ever 
had.  It  was  built  of  heart  pine,  with  some  attractive  grains  selected  in  order 
to  make  the  most  of  the  good  features  of  the  native  wood.  Two  years  ago  when 
that  parsonage  was  torn  down  and  replaced,  it  had  served  for  more  than  half  a 
century  as  the  home  for  Methodist  ministers  and  their  families.  Once,  on  a  visit 
early  in  the  nineteen  fifties,  I  could  almost  feel  my  dear  mother's  presence  and 
sent  a  check  in  her  memory  for  fresh  wallpaper  for  a  house  that  she  first  helped 
to  build  and  then  make  into  a  happy  home. 

One  Minister  Vs.  Three  Mobs 

Undoubtedly  the  most  memorable  night  we  spent  in  Collins  was  that  when  an 
angry  mob,  seeking  to  lynch  old  Tom  Fifer,  gathered  in  the  street  in  front  of  our 
gate.  I  never  knew  until  much  later  that  the  old  Negro  was  hidden  in  a  storeroom 
in  the  back  of  the  parsonage.  I  did  know  that  all  the  shades  in  the  house  were 
drawn  and  the  lights  out.  Father  in  a  long  night  shirt  would  now  and  then  answer 
knocks  at  the  front  door,  creating  the  impression  each  time  that  he  was  awakened 
and  had  climbed  out  of  bed  to  see  who  wanted  what. 

The  story  is  well  worth  recording  here.  The  sheriff  of  the  county  had  been 
killed  a  few  hours  earlier  by  a  nephew  of  Tom  Fifer's  in  front  of  the  latter's 
cabin.  The  killer,  named  Robinson,  had  been  arrested  and  was  seated  on  a  log 
a  few  feet  from  deputy  sheriffs  with  guns.  Taking  advantage  of  a  momentary 
lapse  on  their  part,  he  leaped  to  his  feet  and  dashed  away.  One  deputy  fired. 
Robinson  yelled.  That  is  the  last  ever  heard  of  the  man. 

By  this  time  men  were  coming  from  all  directions  to  the  scene,  including 
the  Collins  Methodist  preacher.  With  Robinson  gone  and  the  sheriff  dead,  pent 
up  wrath  was  now  directed  toward  old  Tom  in  front  of  whose  cabin  an  alter¬ 
cation  had  occurred.  When  the  brother  of  the  murdered  sheriff  arrived,  he 
exclaimed:  "Where  is  the  man  who  killed  my  brother'hnd  pointed  his  pistol  at 
Fifer's  head.  In  a  flash,  G.  S.  Harmon  leaped  between  them.  Aided  by  the 
Good  Lord,  as  father  said,  one  of  his  fingers  found  its  way  between  the  trigger 
and  the  trigger  guard  of  that  pistol  so  that  it  failed  to  fire. 

Thereafter,  father  and  a  deputy  and  three  or  four  others  left  the  scene 
with  Fifer,  and, following  a  circuitous  route,  got  him  into  our  house.  Mean¬ 
while,  a  real  mob  formed  at  Seminary,  the  little  town  fifteen  miles  to  the 
south  from  which  the  dead  sheriff  came.  A  railroad  engine  and  some  empty 
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flat  cars  were  commandeered  and  a  quick  run  made  to  Collins,  thence  to;  the 
street  in  front  of  our  home.  But  father's  tactics  and  the  natural  cowardice  of 
mobsters  kept  them  from  breaking  into  our  home. 

James  K.  Vardaman,  rampant  racist  and  apostle  of  white  supremacy, 
known  to  all  and  sundry  as  "The  White  Chief",  was  then  Governor  of  the  state, 
elected  on  the  platform:  "To  Hell  with  the  Niggers  and  the  Corporations".  But 
he  did  respect  his  oath  of  office.  When  notified  by  telephone  of  the  trouble  at 
Collins,  he  called  out  a  company  of  the  National  Guard,  commandeered  a  train 
in  Jackson  and  started  south  toward  Collins.  By  stealth,  Fifer  and  a  deputy 
slipped  out  of  the  Harmon  parsonage  by  a  back  exit,  crawled  along  a  fence  to 
the  church,  went  through  the  church  to  a  window  on  the  far  side  and  headed  nort 
by  horse  and  buggy.  When  the  mob  learned  where  the  governor's  special  tram 
was  to  stop ,  its  members  reboarded  their  own  "special  train"  and  started  north. 
The  deputy  and  old  Tom  arrived  first.  The  frightened  old  Negro  was  hidden  m 
one  of  several  hundred  stacks  of  railroad  crossties.  The  two  trains  arrived 
at  the  same  time.  The  governor  at  the  head  of  his  troops  surrounded  the  stack 
of  ties  and  with  an  oratorical  flourish  exclaimed:  "Gentlemen,  this  is  my 
prisoner.  If  I  were  not  governor,  I'd  help  you  get  him  but  while  I  am,  you 

cannot  have  him.  " 

At  the  next  term  of  court,  Tom  Fifer,  indicted  for  assault  and  battery, 
plead  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  jail  for  precisely  the  number  of  days  he  had 
already  served.  He  was  freed  and  left  the  community  at  once. 

Father  was  of  slight  build  physically,  but  he  made  up  in  courage  what  he 
lacked  in  physique.  On  two  other  occasions  he  aided  in  preventing  mob 
violence.  While  we  were  living  in  Meridian,  a  prisoner  killed  the  jailer  and 
armed  with  a  rifle,  barricaded  himself  in  the  basement  of  the  county  jail.  A 
mob  downed  a  nearby  telephone  pole  and  was  ready  to  use  it  as  a  battering 
ram  to  break  down  the  main  door  of  the  jail  and  run  amuck  inside,  when  the- 
circuit  judge  and  father,  standing  side  by  side,  shouted:  "Wait  a  minute. 

You  want  that  killer.  We  can  tell  you  now  how  to  get  him.  You  do  not  need 
to  break  open  the  jail.  Two  brave  men  can  do  the  job  by  going  in  through 
that  basement  window.  Let  volunteers  step  forward!"  This  was  certain 
death,  but  the  pause  gave  the  law  officers  time  to  order  the  killer  to  come 
out  and  surrender  or  suffer  the  consequences.  When  the  order  was  not 
obeyed,  rifle  shots  through  the  basement  window  found  their  mark.  The 
jail  was  not  illegally  entered  and  no  other  prisoner  in  it  was  harmed. 

The  locale  of  the  other  incident  was  Hattiesburg  and  the  denouement  was 
a  disgrace  to  the  community.  I  was  a  student  at  Harvard  Law  School  and  was 
greeted  at  breakfast  at  Memorial  Hall  by  an  earlier -rising  classmate,  who 
exclaimed:  "Hey,  Harmon,  did  you  read  about  your  Old  Man?"  The  story 
was  in  the  Boston  Herald:  "Minister  Chases  Mob  from  Hospital.  "  Father 
was  then  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Hospital  in  Hattiesburg.  A  white 
man,  caught  philandering  with  another  man’s  wife,  had  been  shot  and 
wounded  by  the  irate  husband.  Taken  to  the  Methodist  Hospital  for  necessary 
repairs,  a  mob  formed  and  stormed  the  hospital  to  get  him.  When  the 
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deputy  sheriff  on  duty  lost  his  nerve,  father  asked  for  his  gun  and  standing  at 
the  top  of  the  second  floor  stairs,  shouted  to  the  mob  streaming  into  the  cor¬ 
ridor  of  the  street  floor  below:  "This  is  G.  S.  Harmon  talking,  I  am  super¬ 
intendent  of  this  hospital0  It  is  private  property.  You  have  no  business  in 
here.  I  have  a  loaded  pistol  in  my  hand.  I  am  going  to  count  ten  and  walk 
down  these  steps  and  blow  the  head  off  of  the  first  man  I  see  in  the  hallway. 

Now  get  out.  "  As  father  started  the  count  in  a  loud  voice,  he  began  stamping 
his  feet.  The  mob  started  moving  out  and  the  nearer  the  count  came  to  ten, 
the  faster  the  exit. 

A  few  days  later  when  the  wounded  man  was  well  enough  to  be  taken  back 
to  jail,  an  officer,  sitting  conveniently  outside  on  the  jail  steps  with  the  keys 
conveniently  in  his  pocket,  was  "overpowered"  by  a  mob  which  entered  the 
jail,  seized  the  wounded,  white  man  and  lynched  him  in  a  truly  wonderful  exhi¬ 
bition  of  courage  and  respect  for  law  and  order.  Senator  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  aptly 
described  such  a  cpwardly  group:  "An  angry  mob  without  a  head  to  think  or  a 
heart  to  feel.  " 

Another  interesting  and  courageous  incident  in  father’s  ministry  occurred 
in  Poplarville.  One  Sunday  evening  during  the  resurgence  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
after  World  War  I,  a  hooded  band  of  "kluckers"  entered  the  Methodist  church 
and  started  a  parade  down  the  aisle  to  "leave  an  offering  on  the  altar.  "  Father 
stopped  them  in  their  tracks,  telling  them  in.  no  uncertain  terms  that  their 
hooded  presence  polluted  God’s  house;  that  the  church  wanted  none  of  their 
money  and  would  accept  none;  and  to  clear  out  at  once  as  they  were  inter¬ 
fering  with  public  worship  and  thereby  breaking  the  law.  They  left  much  more 
unceremoniously  than  they  came  in. 


The  Road  Forks 

Father's  active  interest  in  the  educational,  economic  and  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  Pearl  River  County  s  of  which  Poplarville  was  the  county  seat,  found 
many  outlets.  When  the  county  was  chosen  by  a  foundation  for  a  special 
development  program,  he  teamed  up  with  the  County  Superintendent  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  High  School  and  representatives  of  the 
South  Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  as  a  speaker  at  rallies. 

He  recognized  the  importance  of  eliminating  the  Texas  fever  tick  through 
aggressive  support  of  the  unpopular  program  which  required  all  cattle  grazing 
on  the  open  range  to  be  rounded  up  and  "dipped"  periodically  in  a  tick-killing 
solution.  He  saw  thousands  of  acres  of  cutover  pine  lands  burned  over 
annually  by  careless  rabbit  hunters  and  deliberate  incendiaries,  with  re¬ 
sultant  destruction  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tiny  pine  seedlings  and  stunting 
of  larger  trees.  Three  or  four  lumber  companies  were  paying  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  percentage  of  all  land  taxes  while  huge  sums  of  money  were  being 
virtually  wasted  through  poor  methods  of  county  road  construction  and  repair. 

When  opportunity  came  after  World  War  I  for  father  to  become  editor 
of  the  county  paper,  The  Free  Press,  and  then  to  purchase  it,  he  made  a 
move  which  many  of  his  ministerial  brethren  regarded  as  a  tragic  mistake 
and  which  truly  had  profound  consequences  for  his  life.  He  not  only  turned 
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the  Poplarville  paper  into  a  crusading  weekly,  but  in  due  course  purchased  The 
Greene  County  Herald  with  the  aid  of  friends  who  endorsed  his  note  at  a  Leake s- 
ville  bank  and  The  Lumberton  Headblock  in  Lamar  County  to  the  north.  His  year 
with  The  Interchurch  World  Movement  and  his  assignment  as  superintendent  of 
the  Methodist  Hospital  in  Hattiesburg  had  already  taken  him  out  of  the  pastorate, 
but  he  was  still  filling  pulpits  frequently  in  response  to  invitations,  so  the  change 
from  an  itinerant  minister  to  one  "located”,  that  is,  without  a  specific  con¬ 
ference  appointment,  was  less  abrupt  than  otherwise. 

In  the  summer  of  1922,  after  I  returned  home  with  a  Harvard  Law  School 
diploma,  father  was  hospitalized  with  a  dreadful  attack  of  sciatic  rheumatism. 
Once  as  I  watched  him  get  halfway  out  of  a  hospital  bed,  the  muscles  in  a  leg 
tightened  with  such  resultant  agony  that  cold  sweat  literally  rained  from  his 
pain-wracked  body.  Until  the  spasm  passed,  he  was  unable  either  to  get  back 
into  bed  or  to  stand  on  his  feet.  Also  one  of  his  arms  had  begun  to  shrivel,  and 
friends  cautioned  him  against  driving  so  rapidly  on  south  Mississippi's  graveled 
roads.  Instead  of  slowing  down,  the  tempo  of  father's  activities  increased. 

One  day  in  the  fall  of  1922  father  stopped  at  the  plant  of  Hattiesburg's 
daily  newspaper,  Hattiesburg  American,  to  get  a  piece  of  equipment  needed 
for  a  commercial  printing  job  in  the  little  Poplarville  plant.  Out  of  a  clear 
sky,  the  owner  and  editor,  Howard  S.  Williams,  said  to  him:  "Preacher,  why 
don't  you  buy  this  paper  and  have  a  real  vehicle  for  your  crusading?  "  Father 
gaily  asked  the  price  and  on  being  told  he  could  have  the  whole  shebang  for 
$75,  000,  took  a  dollar  bill  out  of  his  pocket,  handed  it  to  Howard  Williams, 
and  left  the  plant  with  a  60 -day  option  for  its  purchase.  He  was  already  over 
his  head  financially  with  the  weeklies.  But  the  incurable  optimist  and  truly 
astounding  promoter  undertook  to  achieve  the  seemingly  impossible. 

Father's  active  support  of  the  program  of  the  Mississippi  Board  of 
Development  had  brought  him  in  touch  with  many  of  the  bankers  and  lumber 
mill  operators  in  south  Mississippi.  L.  O.  Crosby,  a  native  Mississippian 
and  "diamond  in  the  rough"  who  had  risen  through  ability,  grit,  and  hard  work 
to  ownership  of  thousands  of  acres  of  virgin,  long-leaf  pine,  timber  land,  was 
then  operating  two  huge  saw  mills  in  Picayune,  a  town  in  the  southern  end  of 
Pearl  River  County.  His  partner,  Lamont  Rowlands,  was  a  cultured,  deeply 
religious  industrialist  from  Michigan.  Both  these  men  had  been  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  father  's  crusading  editorials  in  the  weekly  newspaper  he  had 
acquired  in  Poplarville,  the  county  seat.  When  they  learned  that  he  had  an 
option  to  purchase  Hattiesburg  American,  they  suggested  to  him  that  he  keep 
the  entire  300  shares  of  common  stock  under  his  control  in  order  to  have 
complete  editorial  freedom  and  that  he  finance  the  purchase  through  an  issue 

of  first  mortgage  bonds,  totaling  $75,  000  - a  cool  100%  of  the  purchase 

price. 

Mr.  Crosby  not  only  agreed  to  buy  some  bonds  himself,  but  permitted 
,  father  to  approach  other  potential  purchasers  with  knowledge  of  his  backing. 
Thus  a  substantial  number  of  the  bonds  were  sold.  Also,  Mr.  Thomas 
St.  John,  business  manager  of  Hattiesburg  American,  placed  bonds  with 
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several  purchasers  in  return  for  father's  promise  to  turn  over  to  him  one-fourth 
(75)  of  the  shares  of  common  stock.  Nevertheless,  as  the  end  of  the  60-day 
deadline  approached,  a  substantial  number  of  the  $1,  000  bonds  were  unsold. 

Then  several  friends  who  had  declined  to  purchase  bonds  responded  to  father's 
urging  and  agreed  to  take  his  personal  promissory  notes  with  bonds  attached 
as  collateral.  Also,  with  the  deadline  at  hand,  Mr.  Crosby  endorsed  one  or 
two  $5,  000  notes  of  father's  with  bonds  attached. 

On  Thursday,  February  22,  1923,  Rev.  G.  S.  Harmon  became  president 
and  editor  of  Hattiesburg  American.  At  the  top  of  the  editorial  page  of  this 
eight-page  issue  was  a  statement,  signed  "G.  S._  Harmon",  from  which  the 
following  excerpts  are  quoted: 

"In  assuming  the  editorship  and  ownership  of  The  Hattiesburg 
American,  I  am  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  tremendous  responsibili¬ 
ties  incurred  and  the  serious  obligations  involved.  This  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  entered  into  lightly  or  unadvisedly,  but  reverently,  discreetly, 
advisedly  and  in  the  fear  of  God  ........ 

"For  twenty -five  years  I  have  been  a  Methodist  preacher  in  the 
active  ministry.  Today  I  am  still  a  preacher,  and  expect  to  die  a 
preacher.  It  is  fundamentally  because  I  am  a  preacher  that  I  covet 
the  larger  opportunity  for  genuine  service  which  this  editorial  con¬ 
nection  affords  me.  A  recent  survey  brought  out  the  fact  that  only 
thirty-eight  of  every  one  hundred  Mis  sis  sippians  are  connected  with 
any  church.  Less  than  half  the  people  in  the  Hattiesburg  territory 
get  within  the  sound  of  a  preacher's  voice  on  Sunday.  I  covet  the 
privilege  of  seeking  to  inform  their  minds,  elevate  their  morals  and 
stimulate  their  spiritual  beings  through  this  vital  medium  which  God 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  man.  During  the  six  days  of  the  week, 
by  my  pen,  I  shall  endeavor  to  help  the  folks  of  South  Mississippi  to 
be  happier  men  and  women,  sturdier  citizens,  truer  patriots  and 
more  active  Christians,  and  on  the  Sabbath  my  voice  still  will  be 
raised  in  the  proclamation  of  God's  limitless  grace  and  the  im¬ 
measurable  depths  of  His  love. 

Page  one  of  Volume  XXV,  No.  46,  carried  a  picture  of  the  new  editor 
with  a  story  about  him,  signed  by  the  managing  editor  and  long-time  friend, 
Walter  N.  Hurt.  Also  on  page  one  was  a  sensational  story  under  a  two- 
column  heading:  "Some  Frenzied  Financing  in  Securities  and  Bonds.  " 

This  might  well  have  been  a  description  of  the  last  minute,  emergency  fi¬ 
nancing  by  means  of  which  the  newspaper's  purchase  had  been  consum¬ 
mated.  That  story  was  to  appear  four  and  a  half  years  later.  This  one 
carried  a  Massachusetts  -  not  a  Mississippi  -  date  line. 

Frenzied  Financing  and  Collapse 

When  the  "temporary"  loans  represented  by  father's  promissory  notes 
with  bonds  attached  fell  due,  he  importuned  the  lenders  to  renew  them.  Be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  1923,  a  Hardy  Street  home  for  the  family  was  bought  through 
a  bank  loan  and  mortgage.  Sister's  marriage  to  W.  S.  Moncrief,  a  graduate 
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in  agriculture  of  Miss.  A.  &M.  College  who  hailed  from  Star kville,  resulted 
in  father's  purchase  of  a  nice  home  and  stock  farm,  near  West  Point,  for  his 
only  daughter  and  her  husband,  with  more  notes  and  another  mortgage.  Then 
another  residence  in  Hattiesburg,  bought  with  borrowed  money,  was  turned 
over  to  father  5s  brother,  Duncan  and  his  family.  Uncle  Duncan  joined  the 
newspaper's  staff  as  an  employee  of  the  business  office.  Billy  Christian,  a 
lame,  fast-talking  taxi  driver,  who  loved  his  liquor,  was  about  to  lose  his 
home  near  Macedonia  School  several  miles  from  Hattiesburg  when  '  That 
preacher,  the  finest  guy  in  all  the  world"  came  to  his  aid,  winding  up  with  a 
mortgage  on  the  house  and  111  acres  of  land. 

Father  was  an  active  Kiwanian  and  about  this  time  was  elected  District 
Governor  for  the  Miss -La.  area.  During  his  term  he  was  speaking  to 
Kiwanis  clubs  hither  and  yon.  His  crusading  editorials  were  attracting  in¬ 
creased  attention.  His  vigorous  support  of  candidates  for  public  office  in 
sympathy  with  the  Mississippi  Development  Board's  program,  endeared  him 
to  one  group  while  incurring  violent  displeasure  of  the  Bilbo- Vardaman 
forces.  The  popular  "Boy  Drummer  of  Louisiana,  "  the  zealous  evangelist 
of  Mississippi  camp  meetings,  the  crusading  editor,  the  eternal  optimist 
and  incorrigible  promoter  -  all  these  facets  of  an  extraordinary  personality 
seemed  to  have  found  an  ideal  outlet.  Outwardly  the  man  seemed  happy  and 
reasonably  well.  Actually,  here  was  a  high-powered  human  machine  in  an 
old  and  weakened  chassis  with  the  motor  literally  running  away  and  burning 

itself  up. 


In  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1926,  the  crack  up  came!  G.  S.  Harmon  s 
personal  finances  were  unbelievably  tangled  and  in  a  most  deplorable  state. 
The  weekly  papers  in  Poplarville,  Leakesville  and  Lumberton  were  all 
losing  money.  Also  the  newspaper  corporation  in  Hattiesburg  was  mate¬ 
rially  involved  through  actions  of  its  president  and  sole  stockholder.  And 
father's  physical  condition  had  worsened.  His  system  continued  to  create 
a  normal  supply  of  red  corpuscles,  hence  there  was  no  pernicious  anemia. 
But  the  white  cell  supply  had  reached  astronomical  proportions,  lodging  in 
various  glands  and  organs,  including  certain  areas  of  his  brain  as  a  1929 
Mayo  Clinic  post-mortem  was  to  disclose.  Clusters  of  white  blood  cells 
resembling  rows  of  acorns  were  forming  in  192  6  beneath  the  skin  in  the 
lymph  glands  along  both  sides  of  his  neck  and  throat.  Similar  clusters, 
hidden  by  his  clothes,  ran  along  each  groin.  His  spleen  had  doubled  in 
size  and  was  almost  as  hard  as  a  rock. 

In  mid-August  1926,  a  $5,  000  promissory  note  of  father's  fell  due  at 
Citizens  Bank  in  Hattiesburg.  The  name  of  an  old,  old  friend,  Dr.  T.E. 
Ross  appeared  on  its  back  as  endorser.  A  renewal  note  for  FIVE  DOL¬ 
LARS,  rather  than  FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
same  endorser  seemed  a  mere  clerical  error  until  a  bank  clerk's  tele¬ 
phone  call  to  Dr.  Ross  elicited  the  shocking  statement  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  transaction  as  he  had  never  endorsed  such  a  note  at 
any  time. 
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When  the  First  National  Bank  of  Hattiesburg  was  alerteds  four  G.  S,  Harmon 
notes  for  $5,  000  each  showed  up,  bearing  precisely  executed  forgeries  of  the  name 
of  another  devoted  friend,  L„  O.  Crosby,,  Called  into  a  private  conference  with 
Mr.  Crosby,  Dr.  Ross,  officers  and  attorneys  for  the  two  banks ,  Rev.  G.  S.  Harmon 
unhesitatingly  admitted  his  wrongdoing,  deeded  all  real  estate  to  trustees  for  the 
creditor  banks  and  assigned  to  them  the  entire  300  shares  of  Hattiesburg  American 
common  stock.  In  this  meeting  Mr.  Crosby  stated  that  he  personally  would  rather 
lose  the  entire  amount  than  to  have  his  young  friend,  Francis  Harmon  ever  learn 
about  the  matter.  A  plan  was  agreed  upon  for  father  to  resign  soon  as  editor  of  the 
American  for  health  reasons  and  to  retire  from  all  other  public  activities. 

But  this  was  like  whistling  into  the  wind,'.  The  "bankers'  secret",  shared  with 
local  directors,  soon  leaked.  On  October  14th,  I  was  called  from  Jackson  to 
Hattiesburg,  where  Stuart  Stevens,  attorney  and  trustee  for  the  creditors  gave  me 
the  brutal  facts  which  it  then  became  my  bitter  task  to  share  with  my  brother  Andrews, 
my  sister  Irene,  and  my  dear  mother.  Father  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stevens  and 
myself  signed  a  confession  published  on  the  front  page  of  that  evening's  belated  issue 
of  Hattiesburg  American.  The  news  shook  the  community  and  the  state. 

Next  day  I  assumed  editorial  responsibility  for  the  paper  and  published  a 
signed,  column-long  statement,  concurred  in  by  my  younger  brother,  Andrews,  in 
which  we  asked  the  sympathetic  support  of  the  paper's  readers  as  we  dedicated 
ourselves  to  redeeming  shaken  confidence  of  the  community. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Harmon,  on  Monday  of  that  tragic  week,  had  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Judge  Robert  S.  Hall  to  open  the  October  term  of  Circuit  Court  with 
prayer.  On  Saturday  he  was  indicted  on  seven  counts  for  forgery  and  on  November 
8th  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  Mississipi  State  Penitentiary.  In  a  dramatic 
courtroom  scene,  father  stood  with  Andrews  and  myself  at  his  side,  as  District 
Attorney  Alexander  Currie,  standing  a  few  feet  away  read  aloud  the  long  indictments. 
Each  time  he  closed  with  the  centuries-old  question:  "How  do  you  plead?"  to  which 
father  replied  each  time:  "Guilty  as  charged". 

Much  serious  thought  had  been  given  during  the  three  weeks  interim  which 
followed  the  indictment,  to  the  kind  of  plea  which  should  be  entered  when  father's 
case  came  on  to  be  heard.  Additional  notes,  bearing  forged  Crosby  endorsements 
came  to  light  in  banks  in  neighboring  towns,  soon  after  Dad's  public  confession. 

It  was  extremely  significant  that  he  had  continued  to  forge  Mr.  Crosby's  signature 
on  $5,  000  promissory  notes  after  confessing  his  previous  wrongdoing  privately  in 
mid -August.  It  seemed  clear  to  me  and  to  numerous  lawyer  friends  who  graciously 
profiler ed  their  services,  that  some  mental  aberration  was  at  the  root  of  his  strange 
conduct. 

The  man's  mind  was  still  trigger -quick.  In  early  October  a  stranger  meeting 
him  for  the  first  time,  would  have  been  impressed  by  his  wide  range  of  interests, 
his  gift  for  repartee,  his  good  stories,  his  complete  self  assurance  and  his  superb 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his  comments  on  nearly  any  current  subject  under 
discussion.  Now,  since  the  public  confession,  he  was  most  contrite.  He  lamented 
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the  trouble  and  grief  his  actions  had  brought  to  family  and  friends.  He 
declared  that  he  had  "sinned".  "The  Devil  tempted  me  and  I  fell"  was 
repeated  time  and  again. 


To  me  and  to  the  specialists  who  managed  to  get  him  under  their 
watchful  eyes,  this  was  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  there  was  within 
his  mental  processes  a  driving  impulse  to  which  he  yielded  time  after  time 
over  a  two  year  period  and  which  he  was  totally  unable  to  resist.  He  seemed 
to  rationalize  his  wrongdoing  through  some  such  chain  of  thought  as  this:  My 
ultimate  objective  is  worthy.  My  two  insurance  policies  for  $5  0,  000  provide 
full  protection  so  in  the  end  no  one  can  lose  a  penny.  None  of  this  money  is 
going  for  personal  pleasure  or  for  a  new  car  or  even  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

My  friend  has  made  it  a  rule  to  grant  the  favors  I  have  asked  when  the  goal 
has  been  the  good  of  the  community  and  of  the  state.  My  goal  is  the  same.  I 
can  sign  L.  Q„  Crosby's  name  just  as  well  as  he  can  and  besides  he  would  sign 

if  I  asked  him] 

Mr.  Crosby  had  indeed  endorsed  one  or  two  notes  of  father's  for 
$5,000.  When  time  came  for  their  renewal,  father  secured  his  endorsement 
on  promissory  notes  for  $5,  000  on  which  the  name  of  the  bank  was  left  blank. 
Thereafter  father  would  negotiate  a  new  loan  with  a  new  bank  and  deposit  note 
with  valid  endorsement  therein.  Then  he  would  forge  Mr.  Crosby's  name  on 
the  back  of  the  renewal  deposited  in  a  bank  where  earlier  loan  had  been 
negotiated,,  When  the  wrongdoing  was  disclosed,  not  even  Mr.  Crosby  knew 
which  of  several  notes  bore  his  valid  endorsement.  Attached  exhibit  provides 
an  interesting  study. 

Dad  scoffed  at  even  the  slightest  hint  that  his  physical  condition  might 
have  affected  his  mental  processes.  I  did  arrange  for  him  to  visit  Jackson 
Infirmary  for  a  physical  check  up  and  surr eptiously  for  specialists  in  mental 
disorders  to  have  him  under  observation.  Dr,  G.  W.F.  Rembert  of  the  Jackson 
Infirmary  properly  diagnosed  the  physical  ailment  as  chronic  lymphatic  leukaemia 
a  fatal  blood  disease,  already  in  an  advanced  stage.  The  alienists  warned  me 
that  if  father  discovered  their  real  identity,  I  would  be  the  victim  of  an  angry, 
resentful  reaction.  They  were  righti  He  ridiculed  the  very  idea  of  any  mental 
difficulty  and  insisted  that  when  his  case  was  called  he  intended  to  "ta,ke  his 
medicine". 

X  realized  that  a  Forrest  county  trial  jury  might  easily  conclude  that 
the  most  recent  forgeries  were  "a  put-up  job"  -  a  deliberate  attempt  by  "a  clever 
preacher  who  had  done  wrong  and  been  caught",  to  attempt  to  establish  a  basis 
for  an  acquittal,  even  though  these  post-c  nfession  forgeries  were  executed 
before  the  story  leaked,  before  court  convened  or  a  grand  jury  was  ever  impan¬ 
elled.  Most  of  my  lawyer  friends  were  inclined  to  agree  with  me  although  all 
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of  us  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  a  person  in  father's  condition  being  branded  as 
a  criminal.  The  one  legal  move  father's  friends  of  the  bar  tried  to  make,  was 
thwarted.  When  a  defendant  under  indictment  for  a  felony  is  called  upon  to  enter 
a  plea,  the  response  is  usually  either  "Guilty"  or  "Not  Guilty".  But  an 
intermediate  plea  is  sometimes  permissible  -  that  of  "Nolo  contendere",  which 
means  literally  "I  will  not  argue  with  you  about  the  charge".  The  end  result 
is  the  same.  But  on  the  record  the  accused  has  neither  claimed  innocence  nor 
admitted  guilt.  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  we  hoped  this  plea  would  be 
permitted.  The  decision  was  to  the  contrary. 

When  the  arraignment  was  completed,  the  pleas  of  guilty  entered  and  we 
sat  down,  several  eminent  members  of  the  bar  received  permission  to  address  the 
court.  The  oldest  in  years,  whose  friendship  with  father  spanned  more  than  half 
a  century  was  Judge  Stone  Deavours  of  Laurel,  Miss.  When  I  was  a  baby  in 
diapers  he  had  held  me  in  his  lap  in  the  old  Jasper  county  courthouse  town  of 
Paulding.  He  began  by  saying  that  in  fairness  to  father's  family,  his  friends,  his 
church  and  the  general  public  he  wished  to  put  into  the  record  a  statement  as  to 
father's  mental  and  physical  condition.  He  thereupon  read  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  J.  M,  Buchanan,  Superintendent  of  the  East  Mississipi  Insane  Hospital 
in  Meridian,  Mississipi. 


Meridian,  Miss. 
Nov.  6,  1926. 


Judge  Stone  Deavours 
Laurel,  Mississipi 

Dear  Judge  Deavours: 

Replying  to  your  request  for  my  opinion  as  to  the  mental 
condition  of  Rev.  G.  S.  Harmon,  will  say  that  I  went  to  Jackson 
last  week  at  the  request  of  his  family  and  examined  him  myself 
and  conferred  with  physicians  there  who  had  made  a  complete 
study  of  his  physical  condition.  Like  yourself  I  ha,ve  known 
Brother  Harmon  for  a  great  many  years  and  am  therefore  able 
to  base  my  opinion  as  to  his  present  mental  condition,  not  only 
on  data  recently  obtained  but  upon  recent  acts  of  his  measured 
in  the  light  of  his  past  history. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Dr.  Harmon  is  a  paranoic  of  a 
definite  type.  His  mind  is  hyper -active,  and  on  many  subjects, 
he  makes  an  impression  approaching  brilliancy.  On  financial 
matters,  I  think  he  labors  under  well  defined  delusions  of 
grandeur,  and  is  completely  obsessed  with  his  various  schemes 
for  making  money. 

The  legal  test  of  sanity  is  whether  a  man  knows  right 
from  wrong.  Dr.  Harmon,  in  my  opinion  does,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  amenable  to  the  law.  But  medically  speaking,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  while  he  knew  he  was  doing  wrong,  his  forgeries  were 
the  result  of  an  irresistible  impulse  over  which  he  had  no  control. 
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He  had  no  willpower  to  control  his  acts.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  had 
a  criminal  intent.  In  short,  he  knew  he  was  doing  wrong  but  could 
not  help  it.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  he  forged  additional 
notes  after  his  first  confession. 

You  may  use  this  letter  as  you  see  fit.  I  understand  that  no 
legal  resistance  is  to  be  offered.  Should  the  occasion  demand  it 
however,  I  am  prepared  to  swear  to  the  opinion  herein  expressed  at 

any  time. 


Sincerely  yours, 

J0  M.  Buchanan,  M.D. 

In  a  tender  and  beautiful  tribute,  Judge  Deavours  reviewed  the 
career  of  the  friend  who  had  started  out  with  him  as  a  young  man  long 
ago  in  Jasper  county.  He  spoke  of  the  years  of  sacrificial  service  as  an 
itinerant  Methodist  preacher,  and  the  constant  yearning  to  help  others. 

He  stressed  the  fact  that  not  a  penny  of  the  money  illegally  secured  had 
been  used  for  a  personal  or  unworthy  purpose  and  referred  to  the 
forgeries  as  the  acts  of  a  good  man  who  was  neither  mentally  nor  morally 
responsible  and  who  deserved  pity  rather  than  blame. 

In  closing,  Judge  Deavours  said: 

1  rY our  Honor  knows  that  in  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks, 
three  goddesses  were  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the 
mysteries  of  life.  Three  different  ones  wove  three  different 
skeins.  Sometimes  their  weaving  was  even  with  the  colors 
blending  perfectly.  At  other  times  the  skeins  would  cross  and 
a  tangled  web  would  result.  .  .  .Somewhere,  somehow,  the  skeins 
of  this  man's  life  have  become  entangled.  It  is  a  mystery  which 
passeth  all  understanding.  Somewhere  in  him  is  an  influence 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  resist  in  matters  of  money. 

I  believe  this,  else  I  would  not  be  standing  here  before  you  today 
in  his  behalf". 

Major  W.  Calvin  Wells  of  Jackson,  who  followed  Judge  Deavours, 
said,  among  other  things: 

"I  am  appearing  here  as  a  friend  of  Francis  Harmon, 
formerly  a  member  of  my  firm,  to  tell  the  court  of  the  great 
admiration  I  hold  for  him  and  to  affirm  again  my  friendship 
for  his  father.  Life  is  mysterious;  death  is  mysterious.  I 
have  viewed  this  tragedy  from  many  angles  and  believe  it  is 
one  of  the  most  mysterious  in  Lie  world. 
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"We  have  here  a  man,  who  for  many  years,  has  walked  above 
fear  and  above  reproach  before  God  and  his  fellowmen.  Now  he  has 
become  the  center  of  a  tragedy,  mysterious  and  unforeseen.  He 
has  now  done  everything  a  man  can  do  to  atone  for  his  acts.  Every 
cent  of  his  property,  including  the  home  of  his  aged  wife  and  com¬ 
panion,  has  been  turned  over  voluntarily  to  satisfy  the  persons  he 
has  wronged. " 

Major  Wells  then  referred  to  Dr.  Buchanan  as  the  ablest  authority  of  his 
kind  in  Mississippi  and  commented  that  his  letter  provided  a  true  and  correct 
explanation  of  this  frightful  tragedy.  He  added  that  "Dr.  Harmon  now  places 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  law  as  completely  as  he  already  has  placed  his 
property  at  the  disposal  of  his  creditors.  " 

After  George  W.  Currie  of  the  Hattiesburg  bar,  Ben  Rawls  and  the  district 
attorney  had  addressed  the  court,  Judge  Robert  S.  Hall  asked  father  once  more 
to  stand  and  after  expressions  of  sympathy,  sentenced  him  to  ten  years  in  the 
state  penitentiary  on  each  of  the  seven  charges,  the  sentences  to  run  con¬ 
currently. 

As  court  adjourned,  and  the  news  of  the  sentence  spread  by  word  of  mouth 
through  Hattiesburg,  the  betting  would  have  been  about  "even  money"  that 
Governor  Henry  L.  Whitfield  would  suspend  the  sentence  before  father's  arrival 
at  Parchman.  I  was  referred  to  as  one  of  his  closest  confidants  and  advisers. 

The  governor  and  myself  had  spent  several  days  with  L.  O.  Crosby  on  his  estate 
at  Picayune  between  Whitfield's  election  and  his  inauguration  in  what  the  political 
writers  called  "a  planning  conference",  to  outline  the  program  for  his  administra¬ 
tion.  I  was  alleged  to  have  written  most  of  the  governor's  inaugural  address  and 
numerous  later  messages  to  the  state  legislature.  It  was  common  knowledge  in 
Jackson  that  I  was  frequently  at  the  governor's  mansion.  Now  I  was  serving  as 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  University  and  Colleges,  by  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Governor  Whitfield. 

Stricken  with  cancer  during  the  summer  of  1926,  one  of  the  governor's  legs 
had  been  amputated  at  the  hip  socket  in  a  futile  effort  to  arrest  the  disease.  He 
had  returned  to  the  mansion  from  a  Memphis  hospital  about  the  time  father's 
forgeries  hit  the  headlines.  At  no  time  prior  to  his  death  in  early  spring,  1927, 
did  I  ever  ask  him  directly  or  indirectly  to  suspend  father's  sentence.  The 
governor  was  powerless  to  issue  a  pardon  unless  and  until  a  petition  therefor  was 
published  in  accordance  with  statutory  provisions.  No  such  petition  was  ever 
published  or  presented  during  governor  Whitfield's  life  and  I  never  once  men¬ 
tioned  any  type  of  clemency  to  him. 

My  brother  and  I  took  our  father  to  prison  in  the  family  car,  accompanied 
by  our  next  door  neighbor,  President  Joe  Cook  of  Mis s .  Southern  College  (then 
Miss.  Normal  College)  who  had  been  specially  designated  a  "travelling  sergeant" 
for  the  Mississippi  penitentiary.  Dr.  Fox,  the  scholarly,  high-toned  Christian 
gentleman,  whom  governor  Whitfield  had  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  the  world's 
largest  cotton  plantations,  took  us  to  dinner  at  his  home.  He  drew  me  to  one  side 
and  said:  "Francis,  you  realize  that  your  father  has  been  brought  to  the  wrong 
place.  Now  that  he  is  here,  I  am  assigning  him  to  the  prison  hospital  where  Dr. 
McDavid  can  look  after  him  and  he  in  turn  can  earn  his  keep  and  develop  an 
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interest  in  finger-printing  and  other  activities  centered  there.  "  This  fine 
spirited  man  was  true  to  his  promise  that  "we  shall  look,  after  your  father 

the  best  we  know  how.  " 

And  father  did  indeed  develop  special  interests  dur  ig  his  year  at 
Parchman.  Within  a  few  weeks  his  letters  were  filled  with  "We"  did  thus 
and  so.  In  a  short  time  his  super -active  mind  was  at  work  on  problem 
cases  brought  to  the  hospital.  Within  a  few  months  he  wrote  me  in  all 
seriousness  that  nothing  would  mean  more  to  morale  than  for  a  wise  and 
understanding  inmate  of  Parchman  to  be  in  charge!  The  nominee  for  the 
post  was  clearly  discernible! 

"Paid  in  Full" 


My  brother  Andrews  and  I  had  publicly  announced,  the  day  after 
father’s  signed  confession  appeared,  that  we  intended  to  pay  all  those  to 
whom  father  owed  money.  After  leaving  him  at  Parchman,  we  met  later 
that  month  with  the  creditors  and  trustees.  I  asked  then  that  we  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  take  over  (with  business  manager,  Thomas  St.John)  the 
operation  of  Hattiesburg  American  and  confirmed  my  intention  of  closing 
my  law  office  in  Jackson  and  becoming  editor  of  the  newspaper  in  Hatties¬ 
burg,  if  given  the  chance.  Through  an  interesting  illustration  of  "bread 
cast  upon  the  waters,  "  the  creditors  felt  they  could  do  no  less  than  give 
us  the  chance  we  sought. 

Shortly  after  beginning  my  professional  career  in  Jackson  as  a  young 
lawyer,  I  had  been  elected  president  of  the  State  YMCA.  An  indebtedness 
approximating  $25,  000,  incurred  during  World  War  I,  was  greatly  ham¬ 
pering  the  "Y"  program.  I  talked  with  the  endorsers  of  the  YMCA  notes 
and  agreed  to  take  the  state  presidency  if  they  would  join  in  an  all-out, 
financial  campaign  to  liquidate  the  old  debt.  They  said  in  effect  that  if 
I  were  willing  to  take  the  lead  in  an  effort  to  "pay  for  a  dead  horse,  "  they 
would  be  foolish  not  to  encourage  me.  We  went  ahead  and  got  the  job 
done.  Now  several  of  the  same  men,  including  L..  O.  Crosby  and  Hugh 
White,  later  to  be  twice  elected  Governor  of  Mississippi,  were  seated 
there  among  father's  creditors.  They  were  kind  enough  to  comment  help¬ 
fully  that  one  debt  created  without  my  knowledge  while  I  was  fighting  in 
France,  had  been  paid  and  that  if  the  two  Harmon  sons  were  willing  to 
get  under  the  much  heavier  family  obligation  about  which  they  had  no 
knowledge  and  for  which  Francis  and  Andrews  Harmon  had  no  legal  re¬ 
sponsibility,  they,  as  creditors,  felt  we  should  be  given  the  chance. 

That  settled  the  matter  for  the  time  being. 

I  succeeded  father  as  editor  of  Hattiesburg  American.  Andrews, 
then  a  member  of  the  news  room  staff,  moved  up  to  managing  editor 
within  three  or  four  years.  The  trustees  for  the  creditors,  had  de¬ 
livered  75  of  the  300  shares  of  stock  of  the  newspaper  corporation  to 
Mr.  St.John,  pursuant  to  their  understanding  of  father's  commitment 
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to  him,  hence  only  three-fourths  of  the  earnings  which  could  be  taken  from  the 
business  were  available  for  reducing  the  indebtedness.  The  original  bond  issue 
of  $75,  000  had  been  reduced  to  $51,  000  but  father's  indebtedness  to  the  corpo¬ 
ration  exceeded  $20,  000.  And  his  promissory  notes,  mostly  at  8%  interest, 
were  in  banks  in  Picayune,  Poplarville,  Lumberton,  Leakesville,  Wiggins, 
Laurel,  West  Point,  Columbia  and  Jackson  as  well  as  both  banks  in  Hatties¬ 
burg.  When  we  finally  got  out  of  debt  twenty  years  later,  we  figured  that  the 
newspaper  had  been  paid  for  three  times  -  once  for  the  original  purchase,  again 
in  terms  of  father's  debts,  and  a  third  time  when  the  corporation  bought  the 
building  housing  the  paper  and  installed  a  new  press  and  other  modern  equip¬ 
ment  in  1929. 

Just  one  year  after  father  went  to  prison,  the  only  daughter  in  the  family 
died.  Irene,  then  30,  had  developed  thyroid  trouble.  A  goitre  operation  late 
in  1926  prolonged  but  could  not  save  her  life.  She  and  her  daddy  were  most 
congenial.  They  always  enjoyed  preparing  for  Christmas,  celebrating  birth¬ 
days  and  other  special  occasions.  They  always  looked  at  life  from  the  brighter 
side.  I  was  speaking  at  a  YMCA  rally  in  Canton,  Miss,  when  Irene's  over¬ 
worked  heart  fluttered  and  stopped  its  beating  forever.  Dennis  Murphree, 
acting  governor  since  the  death  six  months  earlier  of  Governor  Whitfield, 
suspended  father's  sentence  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Whitfield  who  stated  that 
her  husband  had  dropped  a  pencil  on  his  deathbed  in  an  attempt  to  sign  a  sus¬ 
pension.  Later  Governor  Murphree  issued  a  full  pardon.  After  Irene's  death, 
her  four -year  old  son,  Winfred  Harmon  Moncrief,  became  his  grandfather's 
pride  and  joy  and  his  grandmother's  major  responsibility.  In  1928,  Uncle 
Duncan  died  from  a  stroke.  Thus  father  lost  the  brother  whose  backing  had 
meant  so  very  much  to  him  across  the  years. 

In  May  1929,  father  and  mother  started  northward  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 
Rochester,  Minn,  where  we  hoped  that  special  treatments  might  curb  the  con¬ 
tinuing  proliferation  of  the  white  corpuscles  in  father's  blood  stream.  In 
Chicago,  the  incorrigible  promoter,  once  again  several  years  ahead  of  the 
procession,  went  to  the  head  office  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  in  an  effort  to 
get  then  the  branch  store  for  Hattiesburg,  which  has  been  in  recent  years 
such  a  genuine  asset  to  the  city  and  to  the  advertising  columns  of  Hatties¬ 
burg  American! 


At  the  Clinic,  the  doctors  warned  father  and  mother  that  radium  treat¬ 
ments,  while  possibly  helpful,  might  induce  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  Such 
an  attack  wrote  "finis"  to  the  earthly  career  of  a  loving,  devoted  husband, 
father  and  grandfather.  Gus  Shaw  Harmon  passed  away  at  Rochester,  Minn. 
June  1,  1929  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  When  I  reached  Rochester 
a  few  hours  later,  mother  had  made  an  engagement  for  me  at  his  request 
with  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Mills,  a  member  of  the  Mayo  staff.  This  perceptive 
physician  and  dedicated  Christian  had  served  in  Korea  as  a  medical  mis¬ 
sionary  and  knew  my  dear  friends,  the  Brockman  family.  He  urged  me  to 
permit  a  post-mortem  of  father's  brain,  saying  that  I  owed  this  to  him,  to 
the  family,  to  medical  science  and  to  criminal  jurisprudence.  I  agreed. 
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Several  hours  later,  I  went  to  the  business  office  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  to 
pay  the  bill.  The  clerk  seemed  unable  to  find  it  so  I  asked  for  the  business 
manager.  When  he  finally  appeared  minutes  later,  he  introduced  himself 
and  said:  "There  is  no  bill.  We  never  charge  ministers  of  the  gospelrf  ,  to 
which  I  replied:  r,That's  very  generous ,  Sir ,  but  there  is  a  misunderstanding. 
When  my  father  died,  he  had  surrendered  his  ordination  papers  and  was  no 
longer  a  minister.  "  "Mr.  Harmon,  "  said  the  Clinic's  representative,  "I 
have  been  in  touch  with  Dr.  Mills.  We  never  charge  ministers  and  in  the 
sight  of  Almighty  God  and  the  Mayo  Clinic,  your  father  died  a  minister  ! 

With  tears  in  my  eyes,  thanks  on  my  lips  and  gratitude  in  my  heart,  I 
turned  and  walked  out  the  main  entrance  of  the  building  to  find  Dr.  Mills 
waiting  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  He  handed  me  his  card  which  I  still 
have.  On  the  reverse  side  he  had  me  write:  "Pachymeningitis  hemorrhagica 
interna  chronica.  "  Then  he  took  my  arm  and  we  walked  many  blocks  along 
the  route  toward  his  home. 

Dr.  Mills  reported  that  when  father's  brain  was  removed,  unmistakable 
evidence  of  hemorrhages  in  blood  vessels  along  the  covering  had  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Also  the  preliminary  examination  indicated  aggregations  of  white 
cells  in  areas  of  the  brain  itself.  Mother  and  I  started  home  that  night  with 
father's  body,  comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  he  had  been  mentally  ill, 
thus  confirming  what  relatives  and  friends  had  steadfastly  believed.  The 
official  report  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  never  before  published,  is  reproduced 
here. 

When  Queen  Dido  asked  Ulysses  to  recount  his  adventures  after  the  fall 
of  Troy,  he  replied  that  she  was  asking  him  "to  compound  my  griefs.  "  If 
asked  what  enchantress  lured  me  to  spell  out  in  so  much  detail  the  tragic 
story  of  my  dear  father's  last  years,  I  must  needs  point  to  the  blindfolded 
figure  with  the  scales  of  justice  in  her  outstretched  hands.  After  com¬ 
pleting  one  draft  of  G.  S.  Harmon's  life  which  dealt  ever  so  lightly  with 
these  events,  I  reached  the  firm  conviction  that  in  justice  to  him  and  to 
friends  living  and  dead  who  never  lost  faith  in  him,  I  should  here  and  now 
complete  the  record.  Also  as  a  Christian,  caught  without  warning  in 
"midsea  and  mighty  things",  this  recital  provides  opportunity  to  testify 
again  to  the  sustaining  power  of  God's  love  and  the  efficacy  of  the  promise 
of  Jesus:  "L.o  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  " 
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1-692564  Juno  18 ,  1929 

Mr.  F.  S.  Harmon 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi 
Box  477 

My  dear  Mr*  Harmon* 


I  was  rery  much  touohed  by  the  letter  that  you 
wrote  me  after  you  returned  home.  It  is  something  above  human  power  that 
holds  us  in  times  of  orises  and  that  brings  out  in  ns  all  that  is  good  and 
noble*  I  oan  assure  you  that  the  Clinio  appreciates  this  attitude  on  your 
part  and  that  of  your  mother,  and  takes  personal  satisfaction  in  encouraging 
suoh  motives.  I  hope  that  this  same  spirit  will  oontinue  with  you  through 
the  years  that  are  still  ahead  and  that  you  will  reoeive  a  blessing  from 
the  effort  to  honor  your  father's  memory* 

We  have  completed  the  examination  of  the  brain 
and  find  that  the  first  preliminary  statement  I  made  to  yen  is  a  oorreot  one* 

The  coverings  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  brain  itself, are  sprinkled  full  of 
these  extraneous  oells,  crowding  aside  and  destroying  the  essential  oells  of 
the  brain,  replacing  them  by  a  baser  sort  that  oould  have  no  useful  purpose* 

Sand  scattered  through  an  engine  will  ruin  the  best  maohine  ever  made.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  there  should  have  been  a  perversion  of  purpose 
and  conduct  manifested  in  one  afflicted  with  this  disease*  He  would  be  no 
more  responsible  for  the  outoome  than  would  be  the  driver  of  a  maohine  whose 
steering  gear  refused  to  work.  Just  why  this  peculiar  type  of  effeot  should 
have  ooourred,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  There  might  just  as  well  have 
been  loss  of  sensation  or  motion* 

The  finer  qualities  of  character  and  conduct 
seem  to  reside  in  the  frontal  portions  of  the  brain  and  one  might  actually 
lose  a  large  portion  of  this  without  aotually  bringing  about  death.  This 
has  been  shown  many  times  in  injuries  with  loss  of  substance  in  this  portion* 

The  individual  may  oontinue  to  live,  but  his  character  may  have  been  ohanged 
from  one  manifesting  most  admirable  characteristics  to  one  in  whom  the  baser 
elements  were  predominating.  Something  comparable  to  this  may  well  have  been 
the  case  with  your  father.  I  have  no  hesitanoy,  therefore,  in  plaoing  upon 
a  purely  anatomio  and  pathologio  basis,  the  peculiarities  in  oonduot  and 
attitude  that  have  been  so  distressing  to  the  family.  These  represent  symptoms 
of  the  disease  oomparable  in  all  respects  to  pain  in  the  ohest,  lameness  in 
a  joint  or  a  ohronlc  oough.  One  is  neither  morally  nor  legally  more  responsible 
for  one  than  for  the  other.  For  some  peculiar  reason,  we  feel  that  transgress  ions 
of  moral  or  oivil  law,  even  though  based  upon  organio  brain  change,  are  somehow 
different  from  symptoms  of  disease  manifested  in  other  organs  of  the  body* 
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Medically,  we  recognize  no  such  differences  and  there  would  be  no  more  reason 
for  condemnation  for  mental  ohanges  of  this  character  than  for  the  development 
of  a  ohronio  oough,  over  which  the  patient  himself  had  no  control. 

You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  use  my 
statements  as  you  like  in  any  efforts  that  you  may  make  toward  olearing 
your  father’s  memory.  I  give  you  this  permission,  for  I  am  confident  that 
his  aotions  had  an  organic  and  not  a  oriminal  basis. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you, 

I  hope  you  will  feel  perfectly  free  to  oall  upon  me.  I  would  give  my 
kindest  regards  to  your  mother  and  brother,  hoping  that  what  I  have  said 
to  you  may  be  of  oomfort  to  them  as  well. 

Sinoerely  yours, 

Ralph  G.  Mills,  M.  D. 

ppw.yc  Tor  the  Mayo  Clinic 
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for  value  received,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of _  & .  per  cent,  per  annum  after.  . 

until  paid.  And  in  the  event  default  is  made  in  the  payment  of  this  note  at  maturity  and  it  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  attorney  for  collection,  an  additional  amount  of  ten  per  cent,  shall  be  added  to  the  same  as  attorney's  foes. 

The  endorsers  of  this  note  hereby  bind  and  pledge  themselves  to  the  holder  of  this  note  as  makers,  -and 
severally  waive  presentation  for  payment,  protest  and  notice  of  protest  for  non-payment  df  this  note,  and  they 
agree  to  pay  the  same  at  maturity  without  suit,  but  if  suit  is  necessary  to  enforce  payment,  the  endorsers  hereby 
admit  liability  as  makers  and  agree  to  accept  legal  notice  and  service  as  such. 

NEGOTIABLE  AND  PAYABLE  AT  FIRST  NATJPNAL  BANK,  HATTIESBURG.  MISS. 


No.  1 
Aug.  19 
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NUMBER 
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No.4  (above) 
Aug.  2 


No.  5 

A^g.  2 


No.  2 
June  1 


For  value  received  this  note  is 


that  the  signature  of  L.O. Crosby 
appearing  on  the  back  of  this 
note,  is  the  genuine  signature 
of  the  said  L.O.  Crosby,  and 
without  recourse  on  the  under¬ 
signed. 

THIS  the  1st  day  of  July,  1927. 


/far 
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n»-;~ 


V  n  r 

ill  It  u. 


No.  6 
Sept.  2 


Endorsements  No.l  and  No. 2  -  F.S.H.  uncertain  whether  valid  or  forged. 

No. 3  -  Mr. Crosby  told  District  Attorney  he  could  not  swear  this  was  not  his  sig¬ 
nature.  This  may  be  one  of  the  forgeries  between  date  of  private  confession  in 
August, about  which  Poplarville  bank's  officers  knew  nothing  and  public  statement. 
No.U  and  No  5  notes  both  dated  August  2, 1926. No. b-a  renewal, probably  forged  en¬ 
dorsement.  No.  5-  A  new  account  probably  started  with  valid  signature. 

No. 6  -  A  valid  endorsement.  Note  initialed  by  bank  president, who, with  Crosby, was 
present  in  August  at  private  confession.  All  six  notes  were  for  “usual"  $5,000. 
Compare  Mr, Crosby's  signature  20  years  later  on  letter  to  F.S.H. , Jan. 7, 191*7. 
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A  Postscript 


January  2,  1947 

Mr.  L.  O.  Crosby 
Picayune,  Miss. 

My  dear  Friend:  - 

First  of  all  let  me  extend  New  Year  Greetings  and  best  wishes  for 
your  health  and  happiness  in  1947. 

Now  I  must  share  with  you  the  very  good  news  that  the  task  we  under¬ 
took  twenty  years  ago  at  the  time  of  father's  trouble  has  been  completed 

satisfactorily . You  were  our  friend  then . You  have  been  our 

friend  through  all  the  years  of  this  workout  and  it  gives  me  real  joy  to  thank 
you  once  more  for  your  never -failing  kindness  and  cooperation.  May  God 
bless  you  abundantly  for  this  and  your  other  friendly  acts  to  me  and  mine 

and  to  many,  many  other  people  who  have  needed  your  support . 

Your  devoted  friend. 


Francis  Stuart  Harmon 


L.  O.  Crosby 
Picayine,  Mississippi 

January  7,  1947 

Honorable  Francis  Stuart  Harmon 
28  West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Francis: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  2nd.  Your  letter  is  the  most  grati¬ 
fying  I  have  ever  received,  possibly  in  my  entire  life.  Nothing  gives  me 
more  pleasure  than  to  see  you  and  your  brother  achieve  the  success  to 
which  you  are  so  greatly  entitled.  I  always  had  faith  in  you,  and  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  stand  by  you  in  your  time  of  trouble . 

I  always  knew  that  you  had  ability,  character  and  a  desire  to  render 
a  helpful  service.  In  this  undertaking  you  have  achieved  a  success  you 
can  well  feel  proud  of  and  you  have  earned  a  heritage  for  your  children 
that  will  ever  be  helpful . 

With  every  good  wish  and  personal  regards,  I  am 

Very 
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Lumberman 


L.  O.  Crosby 
Philanthropist 


Civic  Leader 
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Gus  Shaw  Harmon  (1865-  1929) 
Preacher  -  Editor  -  Crusader 
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Gus  Shaw  Harmon  was  buried  in  Roseland  Park  cemetery ,  Hattiesburg,  Mis s .  , 
June  5,  1929.  At  the  service  in  the  family  home,  two  of  father's  devoted  minis¬ 
terial  comrades,  J.  W.  Thompson  and  C.  M.  Crossley,  spoke  informally.  Another 
close  friend,  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Smith,  delivered  a  beautiful  prayer.  Then  my  wife, 
Waverley  Harwood  Harmon,  sang  one  of  her  dad's  favorite  hymns:  "In  the 
Garden,  "  with  his  niece  Mary  Stuart  Harmon,  the  accompanist. 

Standing  by  my  father's  casket,  I  read  a  tribute  from  which  portions  are 
quoted  here.  Written  on  board  the  train  home  with  his  body,  this  entire  tribute 
was  included  later  in  the  memorial  service  minutes  of  the  1929  session  of  the 
Mississippi  Annual  Conference  of  which  he  was  a  member  for  over  twenty- 
five  years. 

"Possessing  genuine  ability  as  an  extemporaneous  speaker,  a  magnetic 
platform  presence,  a  simple,  child-like  faith  and  a  fiery  zeal  to  win  souls, 
father  gave  his  best  to  service  of  his  church  and  his  God.  Scores  of  people, 
introducing  themselves  at  unexpected  times  and  places,  have  told  me  of 
their  conversion  under  father's  ministry.  A  radiant  letter,  forwarded  to 
father  at  Rochester  came  from  one  who  declared  that  she  became  "a 
child  of  the  King*  through  his  preaching  and  that  his  fervent  prayer  at 
her  mother's  death  bed  was  still  as  fragrant  and  reassuring  as  when  the 
inspired  words  came  from  his  lips.  .  .  . 

"It  was  a  fixed  resolve  'to  wear  out  rather  than  to  rust  out'  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  radius  of  his  influence,  that  led  father  to  purchase  Hatties¬ 
burg  American.  Many  of  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends  regarded  this 
as  a  tragic  mistake.  Yet  it  was  a  natural  development  in  line  with  the 
pronounced  set  of  his  soul.  He  wished  to  use  the  paper's  columns  to 
promote  the  civic,  economic,  social  and  religious  advancement  of  this 
area.  As  editor  he  continued  to  preach  somewhere  nearly  every  Sunday. 

"Even  in  an  hour  like  this  I  can  recognize  the  human  limitations  of 
the  precious  man  who  was  father,  older  brother  and  pal  to  me.  But 
as  I  review  his  life,  I  cannot  think  of  a  single  exhibition  of  a  selfish 
spirit.  He  was  willing  to  do  anything  within  his  power  for  the  king¬ 
dom.  .  .1  never  once  saw  him  put  self  ahead  of  those  he  loved.  This 
utter  unselfishness,  combined  with  an  unfailing  buoyancy  of  spirit  and 
almost  feminine  sweetness  of  disposition,  glorified  his  home  life.  .  . 
and  drew  people  to  him.  A  contagious  enthusiasm  and  limitless  zeal 
led  him  to  extremes  and  involved  him  in  difficulties. 

"Finally  when  insidious  disease  undermined  his  life  and  broke  him 
down,  it  was  this  singular  fusion  of  unselfishness,  optimism  and  zeal 
to  serve  that  destroyed  perspective  and  darkened  his  final  years  with 
tragedy.  No  shred  of  evidence  exists  that  he  ever  improperly  used  the 
credit  of  others  for  an  unworthy  purpose.  And  when  disaster  came,  it 
was  not  for  himself  but  for  loved  ones  and  trusting  friends  that  he 
grieved.  For  himself  he  asked  nothing.  ..." 
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'•It  will  always  be  a  consolation  to  my  brother  and  myself  that  months 
before  the  end  of  his  life  our  father  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
his  estate  was  again  solvent  since  sufficient  assets  then  existed  to  satisfy 
every  claim,  legal,  equitable  or  moral®  •  o  ®  •  *  •  • 

"Buoyant  in  disposition,  ardent  in  his  affections,  generous  in  his  im¬ 
pulses,  a  fighter  in  politics,  a  zealous  crusader  in  religion,  father 
always  gave  himself  unreservedly  to  any  task  which  captivated  his 
attention.  That  his  chief  interest  shifted  sometimes  before  the  job  in 
hand  was  completed,  meant  not  that  he  loved  the  former  less  but  the 
new  opportunity  more. 

"He  was  constantly  dreaming  dreams  and  seeing  visions.  With  him, 
the  greenest  fields  always  lay  just  ahead. 

"Hence  for  him,  life  was  an  engaging  quest  for  larger  and  larger 
spheres  of  usefulness.  A  man  of  unquenchable  enthusiasm  and  daring 
optimism,  he  was  eternally  seeking  new  avenues  of  labor.  Sometimes 
the  change  was  abrupt,  but  always  it  was  his  aim 

•To  nightly  pitch  his  moving  tent 
A  day!s  march  nearer  home.  ' 

Father  was  constantly  “on  the  go.  1  The  greatest  zest  of  his  life  was 
the  joy  of' the  journey®  I  have  heard  him  qaote  Joaquin  Miller  s 
"Columbus8  hundreds  of  times  and  his  own  philosophy  of  life  was  re¬ 
flected  in  his  eloquent  intonation  of  the  majestric  refrain- 

"Sail  on!  Sail  on!  and  on!1 

If  it  be  said  of  him,  as  of  many  another  idealist,  that  he  did  not 
always  reach  his  goal,  there's  Browning's  answer  waiting  on  his 
lip  s : 

8 Aye,  but  a  man's  reach  must  exceed  his  grasp, 

Or  what's  a  heaven  for?1" 


NOTE:  See  separate  Lurton  chapter  for  seven  other  members  of  Gener¬ 
ation  VII  -  the  children  of  SARAH  HARMON  LURTON,  VI,  and  her  husband, 
Lycurgus  L.  Lurton.  One  of  these  was  HORACE  HARMON  LURTON,  VII 
(1844-1914),  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

See  also  HARMON  GENEALOGY,  pp  77-80  for  58  other  members  of 
Generation  VII  -  grandchildren  of  Zebulon  Harmon's  brothers  and  sisters 
and  therefore  second  cousins  of  the  seven  Lurton  children  and  of  Rev.  John 
Wesley  Harmon's  six  children.  Many  of  these  Harmon  descendants  and 
their  parents  were  born  in  Maine;  some  died  there.  Others  lived  and  died 
in  Massachusetts,  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  Virginia,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Utah,  California  and  in  South  Africa,  Switzerland,  India  and 
Australia. 
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GENERATION  VIII. 


The  four  children  of  Mr.  Justice  Horace  Harmon  Lurton,  VII  (1844-1914)  and 
his  wife,  Frances  Owen  Lurton,  and  the  16  offspring  of  William,  Mollie,  Clara 
Belle,  Duncan,  Nolan  and  Gus  Harmon,  VII, and  their  spouses  comprise  our  branch 
of  the  eighth  generation  of  descendants  of  John  Harmon,  I,  of  Scarboro,  Maine. 

The  list  is  arranged  genealogically  beginning  with  the  oldest  child  of  the  oldest 
child  and  ending  with  the  youngest  child  of  the  youngest  child.  The  figures  in 
parentheses  indicate  the  chronological  order  in  which  the  20  came  into  the  world. 
Year  of  death  is  given  for  seven  of  the  20  who  have  joined  the  ever -widening 
circle  of  Harmons  whom  we  have  "loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile.  "  Not  even 
an  "educated  guess"  is  possible  as  to  the  number  of  members  of  Generation  VIII 
whose  descent  goes  back  to  John  Harmon,  I;  through  other  branches.  Certainly 
there  are  several  thousand.  Single  spacing  indicates  children  of  the  same  par¬ 
ents.  Double  spacing  separates  the  first  cousins.  The  four  Lurtons,  second 
cousins  of  the  other  16,  are  separated  by  a  wider  spacing. 


1. 

(2) 

2. 

(3) 

3. 

(4) 

4. 

(1) 

5. 

(6) 

6. 

(9) 

7. 

(12) 

8. 

(15) 

9. 

(16) 

10. 

(5) 

11. 

(7) 

12. 

(11) 

13. 

(13) 

14. 

(8) 

15. 

(10) 

16. 

(14) 

1. 

(1) 

2. 

(2) 

3. 

(3) 

4. 

(4) 

Annie  Frances  Harmon  McKinney  (1882-1958) 
Clara  Belle  Harmon  Cline  (1884-1946) 

Willie  Eskridge  Harmon  Cholet  (1888- 

Mary  Clare  Brown  Lipscomb  (  1879-1958) 

John  Wesley  Cope  (1894- 
Duncan  Harmon  Cope  (1895- 
Clara  Belle  Cope  Budd  (1898- 

Mary  Stuart  Harmon  (1908- 
Frances  Gayle  Harmon  (1910- 

Bishop  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon  (1892- 
Robert  Howe  Harmon,  M.  D.  (1894- 
John  Wesley  Harmon  (1897-  1941) 

Alexander  Peale  Harmon  (1899- 

Francis  Stuart  Harmon  (1895- 

Irene  Banks  Harmon  Moncrief  (1897-1927) 

Charles  Green  Andrews  Harmon  (1901- 


Katherine  Howard  Lurton  (1868-  1889) 

Leonidas  Owen  Lurton  (1870-  1896) 

Mary  Lurton  (Finley)  Van  Devanter  (187  -  195  ) 
Horace  Harmon  Lurton,  2nd  (1875-  1958) 


Brief  sketches  of  the  first  16  follow  here.  The  four  Lurtons  appear  in  the 
LURTON  chapter  later. 
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ANNIE  FRANCES  HARMON,  VIII,  (William  Stuart  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI), 
( Zebulon  V) ,  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Stuart  and  Hattie  Eskridge  Harmon,  was  born  near  her  mother's  home  at 
Duck  Hill,  Mississippi,  July  22,  1882  and  died  after  several  years  of  invalidism, 
July  3,  1958,  at  the  age  of  76.  She  is  buried  in  Edinburg,  Texas. 

Her  husband,  Curtis  B.  McKinney,  born  in  Paducah,  Kentucky,  August  2, 

1879,  is  now  living  in  his  eightieth  year  with  his  younger  daughter  and  her  hus¬ 
band  in  Edinburg,  Texas.  Separate  sketches  appear  later  of  the  two  daughters. 
Evelyn  Frances  McKinney,  born  March  13,  1913  in  Brownwood,  Texas  and  Helen 

Marie  McKinney,  born  December  8,  1914  in  Ballinger,  Texas. 

At  the  time  of  Annie  Harmon's  marriage,  her  husband  was  agent  for  the 
Texas  Oil  Company  in  Ballinger.  Transferred  to  Brownwood  for  a  short  time, 
he  asked  to  be  returned  to  Ballinger  where  the  family  lived  until  the  mid-twen¬ 
ties  when  Curtis  McKinney  moved  to  Alamo,  Texas  to  manage  a  large  vegetable 
and  fruit  packing  plant  for  John  Burkhart.  He  retired  after  30  years  of  service. 
During  the  family's  residence  in  Ballinger,  Annie  worked  for  eight  years  in  the 
local  telephone  office  and  after  the  move  to  Alamo,  had  a  very  responsible 
position  for  32  years  in  the  telephone  office  at  nearby  McAllen,  the  district 
office  of  the  telephone  company  serving  that  entire  area  of  the  Rio  Grande 
valley.  At  the  end  of  this  long  tenure,  she  retired  on  a  pension  with  free  tele¬ 
phone  service  and  various  other  fringe  benefits. 


CLARA  BELLE  HARMON,  VIII,  (William  Stuart  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley,  VI), 
(Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  second  daughter  of 
William  Stuart  (VII)  and  Hattie  Eskridge  Harmon,  was  born  in  Greenville,  Texas, 
December  10,  1884  and  died  in  Ballinger  in  1946  at  the  age  of  62.  Her  husband, 
Jacob  Cecil  Cline,  was  born  in  Gatesville,  Texas,  December  31,  1885,  and  died 
in  April  1954.  He  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  San  Angelo,  Texas. 

Izolie  Catherine  Cline  (IX),  their  daughter,  was  born  in  Ballinger  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  1920.  She  married  Seth  J.  Neff  of  that  city.  Their  two  sons  are  tenth 
generation  descendants  of  John  Harmon  of  Scarboro,  Maine.  These  are. 

Chess  Wayne  Neff  (X),  born  February  17,  1946,  who  resembles  his  father, 

and 

Kenneth  Ray  Neff  (X),  born  October  2,  1950,  who  is  said  by  "old-timers" 
in  Ballinger  to  resemble  his  great  grandfather,  William  Stuart  Harmon  (VIII). 

The  Neff's  current  address  (  1959)  is  201  Eleventh  Street,  Ballinger,  Texas. 
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WILLIE  ESKRIDGE  HARMON,  VIII,  (William  Stuart  VII),  (Rev.  John 
Wesley,  VI),  (ZebulonV),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  the 
youngest  and  sole  surviving  child  (1959)  of  William  Stuart  and  Hattie  Eskridge 
Harmon,  was  born  in  Ballinger,  Texas,  December  20,  1888.  She  married 
twice.  Her  first  husband,  Allen  Bennet  Curry,  was  born  in  Rockdale,  Texas, 
January  20,  1879  and  died  in  Davilla,  Texas,  July  20,  1913,  less  than  seven 
years  after  their  marriage  in  Ballinger,  November  25,  1906.  Two  children 
died  in  infancy:  (1)  Helen  Chrystelle,  August  20,  1910  and  (2)  William  Allen, 
b.  August  22,  1912,  d.  October  24,  1912. 

Willie's  second  marriage  August  28,  1918  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  was  to 
Albert  Cholet,  who  was  born  at  Lake  Charles,  La.  ,  November  28,  1886  and  who 
died  in  1949  after  eight  years  of  invalidism.  When  he  was  stricken  with  a  coro¬ 
nary  thrombosis  in  1941,  his  devoted  wife  got  a  position  as  cashier  in  a  drug 
store,  which  she  held  for  four  years.  The  Cholets  then  moved  to  Galveston 
where  Willie  managed  another  drug  store  for  four  years.  Then  rheumatoid 
arthritis  struck  suddenly  in  1948,  affecting  both  her  hands  and  both  knees. 
Forced  to  give  up  her  job,  she  and  her  invalid  husband  moved  to  Port  Neches, 
where  he  passed  away  in  1949. 

In  1951  this  courageous  Harmon,  leaving  all  her  relatives  in  Texas,  went 
to  California  in  search  of  health.  Seriously  handicapped  with  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  this  lover  of  little  children  who  had  buried  two  babies  of  her  own, 
got  a  position  with  a  family  as  governess  for  a  little  girl.  Two  and  a  half  years 
later  she  went  to  Mill  Valley,  California,  14  miles  across  the  Golden  Gate 
bridge  from  San  Francisco.  Here  she  has  capitalized  on  the  need  for  baby 
sitters  by  making  this  both  a  means  of  livelihood  and  an  opportunity  to  be  with 
and  to  help  children. 

In  July  1959,  Willie  Harmon  Cholet  (VIII),  now  71  and  a  se  riously  handi¬ 
capped  arthritic,  typed  a  long  letter  to  me  using  forefingers  and  thumbs,  as 
all  other  fingers  on  both  hands  are  drawn  down  into  her  palms.  After  more 
than  a  decade  of  suffering,  after  trips  to  four  hospitals  and  the  services  of 
25  doctors,  this  courageous  member  of  the  family,  in  whose  triumph  over 
adversity  all  of  us  may  take  pride,  writes  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  do  not  allow  myself  one  minute  for  self-pity  and  sympathy.  I  just 
think  of  others  being  in  worse  shape  than  I  am  and  thank  God  that  he  gives 
me  health  and  strength  and  grace  to  do  my  work  well.  ...  I  get  the 
'Jimmies'  when  I  don't  work.  I  work  during  our  six  months  rainy  season 
as  I  do  when  it  is  dry.  When  my  customers  ask  'How  do  you  do  it?  ',  I 
tell  them  it  is  NERVE  and  NECESSITY,  but  it  is  just  because  I  am  more 
satisfied  when  I  am  busy.  .  .  . 

"I  now  have  been  in  384  homes  and  have  had  over  900  children  in  my 
care  in  the  last  five  years  since  I  have  been  free  lancing.  I  average 
$200  per  month  and  am  free  to  go  when  and  where  I  please.  I  run  a 
little  adv.  all  the  time  and  turn  down  from  four  to  eight  calls  for  Friday 
and  Saturday  nights  every  week.  What  hurts  me  most  is  when  the  six 
and  seven  year  olds  see  my  hands  and  get  so  worried  about  them.  .  .  . 
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"I  have  to  live  under  the  care  of  a  doctor  all  the  time  and  have  paid  out 
a  fortune  for  doctor  bills  and  medicine.  ...  to  gradually  grow  worse.  But 
I  am  never  going  to  give  up.  Exercise  is  all  that  has  kept  me  on  my  feet 
all  these  years.  I  walk  to  town  and  back.  I  have  walked  two  miles  and 
more.  When  it  wakes  me  at  night,  I  get  up  and  take  exercises,  use  the 
heat  lamps,  go  back  to  bed  and  go  to  sleep.  I  do  my  housework,  washing, 

sewing,  ironing.  .  .  . 

4 

"When  I  lived  in  Houston  I  used  to  paint  landscapes  and  sell  all  I  could 
make,  so  I  am  painting  a  few  out  here  when  I  can  get  a  little  time.  ...  I 
am  going  to  send  you  a  few  of  the  poems  I  have  written  since  I  have 

been  out  here.  ..." 


The  most  fitting  conclusion  to  this  sketch  is  to  quote  in  full  one  of  Willie 
Harmon  Cholet's  poems.  Titles  of  the  neatly  typed  poems  she  mailed  to  me 
include:  "San  Francisco",  "True  To  The  Best.,  "  "I  Want  To,  "  "The  Dreaded 
Task,  "  "Don't  Be  Too  Harsh,  "  "Friendship,  "  "The  Telephone  Girl,  "  "Despise 
Not,  "  "In  Loving  Remembrance,  "  and  "I  Know  Something  Good  About  You. 
Here  is  another: 

GIVING 


1 1 


God  gives  us  joy  that  we  may  give, 
He  gives  us  joy  that  we  may  share. 
Sometimes  He  gives  us  loads  to  lift 
That  we  may  learn  to  bear. 


For  life  is  gladder  when  we  give; 
And  love  is  sweeter  when  we  share. 
And  heavy  loads  rest  lightly  too 
When  we  have  learned  to  bear. 


MARY  CLARE  BROWN,  VIII  (Mary  Bettie  "Mollie"  VII),  (Rev.  John 
Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III)  ,  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  was 
born  January  1  1,  1879  at  Meridian,  Miss.  Her  beautiful  young  mother,  the 
elder  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Wesley  and  Frances  E.  Stuart  Harmon,  died  at 
31  when  Mary  Clare  was  less  than  four  years  old.  Her  father,  Lincoln  Palmer 
Brown,  outstanding  Christian  layman  and  business  man  of  Meridian,  married 
again.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Wilhelmina  Streater,  handsome  and  capable, 
who  was  the  mother  of  nine  fine  children.  Mary  Clare  was  reared  in  the  com¬ 
modious  family  home  on  23rd  Street  as  a  member  of  this  household.  Her  re¬ 
spect  and  affection  for  her  step-mother  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  she  named 
her  first  child  Wilhelmina  Streater. 

On  March  1,  1906,  Mary  Clare  was  married  to  Rev.  E.  Wadsworth  Lips¬ 
comb,  an  able  and  attractive  young  Methodist  clergyman,  whose  untimely 
death  November  17,  1910  left  her  with  a  little  three  months  old  son  to  love 
and  to  rear.  The  Lipscombs  first  baby,  Wilhelmina  Streater,  born  June  16, 
1907,  died  fourteen  months  later,  August  12,  1908.  Their  son,  Lincoln 
Palmer  Brown  Lipscomb,  was  born  August  14,  1910  at  Biloxi,  Miss.  After 
her  husband's  death,  Mary  Clare  and  "L.  P.  "  made  their  home  with  the  Browns 
in  Meridian. 
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Mary  Clare's  life  has  been  profoundly  affected  by  the  untimely  deaths  of  her 
mother,  her  little  girl  and  her  young  husband.  As  a  devout  Christian  with  a  deep 
and  abiding  faith  in  "the  Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends,  "  she  has  accepted  with 
quiet  resignation  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  She  adored  her  father  and  enjoyed 
his  love  and  companionship  throughout  his  long  and  happy  life.  And  she  has 
lavished  love  and  affection  upon  her  splendid  son  as  she  has  watched  him  develop 
into  a  physically  vigorous,  mentally  alert  and  dynamic  lawyer  and  public  servant. 

A  paralytic  stroke  in  1952  seriously  affected  the  right  side  of  Mary  Clare's 
body.  But  she  learned  to  write  with  her  left  hand  and  in  a  succession  of  per¬ 
sonally  penned  letters,  has  evidenced  her  interest  in  the  compilation  of  this 
family  history.  Now  in  her  81st  year,  Mary  Clare  is  the  oldest  living  member 
of  the  eighth  generation  of  our  branch  of  John  Harmon's  descendants.  She 
lived  with  a  housekeeper  -  companion  at  2721  8th  Street,  Meridian,  Miss,  until 
her  death  after  above  was  written. 

JOHN  WESLEY  COPE,  VIII  (Clara  Belle  Harmon  Cope  VII),  (Rev.  John 
Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  was  born 
at  Vossburg,  Mississippi,  July  1,  1894.  After  his  father's  death  in  Paulding 
in  1899,  he  moved  with  his  mother,  brother,  sister  and  the  Duncan  Harmons 
to  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  where  he  first  attended  school.  Upon  the  move  to  Meri¬ 
dian  in  1906,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  junior  department  of  Meridian  Male  College. 

John  Wesley  left  school  in  1916  and  went  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  where  he  got 
a  job  with  a  contractor  engaged  in  hauling  pipe  and  other  oil  field  supplies.  He 
joined  the  U.S.  army  in  1917  and  was  sent  to  Camp  Logan  near  Houston,  Texas, 
where  he  remained  until  after  the  armistice  was  signed  when  he  returned  to 
Tulsa.  His  mother  joined  him  in  Oklahoma  in  1919,  and  his  sister  and  her 
husband,  the  William  Budds,  followed  in  1921. 

A  wizard  with  horses  and  a  lover  of  the  out-of-doors,  "Little  Mississippi,  " 
as  he  was  called,  resumed  his  work  with  teamster  and  pipe  line  units  in  the 
oil  fields  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Texas.  He  managed  a  pipe  line  gang  for 
George  Greenen  of  Tulsa  and  in  1925  took  over  a  riding  stable.  He  spent 
much  of  his  time  training  polo  ponies  and  five-gaited  horses.  A  horse  fell 
on  him  in  1926,  breaking  John  Wesley's  right  leg.  After  release  from  the 
hospital,  he  returned  to  Mississippi,  then  visited  his  sister  and  her  family  in 
Georgia  and  was  on  the  verge  of  leaving  for  Canada  with  a  stable  of  show 
horses  when  a  wire  from  his  brother  Duncan  Cope  in  Hollandale,  Mississippi 
changed  the  course  of  his  life. 

Most  business  and  professional  men  in  the  Yazoo-Mississippi  delta  country 
succumb  sooner  or  later  to  the  lure  of  growing  staple  cotton  as  a  side  line. 

Banker  Cope  had  become  "a  cotton  planter,  "  and  offered  his  brother  a  post  as 
overseer  of  the  plantation.  For  the  next  20  years  (1928-1948)  the  two  Copes 
were  vassals  of  "King  Cotton"- -  sometimes  up,  sometimes  down,  depending 
upon  weather,  boll  weevil,  and  the  vagaries  of  the  world  market.  When 
nephew  Deloach  Cope  returned  from  service  in  the  Pacific  after  World  War  II, 
his  uncle  was  associated  with  him  in  cotton  planting  at  James,  Mississippi 
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and  then  as  a  manager  of  Areola  Planting  Co.  Currently  (1959),  John  Wesley 
is  managing  a  six  hundred  acre  plantation  near  Glen  Allan,  Miss,  for  John  W. 

Boyd . 

In  a  letter  written  on  the  eve  of  his  sixty-fifth  birthday,  July  1,  1959,  he 

talks  once  more  of  "catching  a  rattler  back  to  Tulsa.  "  He  continues:  "I  have 
enjoyed  my  life,  up  until  now- -mostly  helping  other  people  get  on  their  feet. 
Harmon,  it  has  been  a  good  game.  I  just  never  drew  any  of  the  high  cards. 
Have  loved  many  people  but  never  just  one  good  woman.  ...  I  hope  this  finds 
you  in  good  spirits  because  I  am.  Love  to  all.  J.  W.  Cope. 


DUNCAN  HARMON  COPE,  VIII  (Clara  Belle  Harmon  (Cope)  VII),  (Rev. 
John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I), 
was  born  December  14,  1895  at  Vossburg,  Miss,  where  his  father,  Sion  S. 
Cope,  had  a  store.  The  family  moved  ten  miles  away  from  this  railroad 
station  to  Paulding,  the  historic  old  county  seat  of  Jasper  County.  Mr.  Cope 
was  operating  a  mercantile  establishment  there  when  he  died  in  1899,  leaving 
a  widow  with  three  children  under  six  years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Cope  and  the  children  moved  to  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  with  the  Duncan 
Harmons  in  1902.  Here  Duncan  Cope  started  to  school.  Then  in  1906,  after 
another  move  to  College  Heights  in  the  northwestern  suburbs  of  Meridian, 
Miss.  ,  he  and  his  older  brother,  John  Wesley  Cope,  entered  the  junior  de¬ 
partment  of  Meridian  Male  College. 

In  1909  at  the  age  of  14,  Duncan  Cope  left  school  and  went  to  work  in 
Meridian.  He  began  as  a  telephone  boy  at  Marks,  Rothenberg  Co.  at  $15 
per  month.  Within  two  years  he  was  promoted  to  head  of  the  cash  depart¬ 
ment  at  $35  per  month. 

In  19  18  he  decided  upon  banking  as  a  career  and  spent  eight  months  m 
Poplarville,  Miss,  under  the  tutelage  of  George  C.  Gredell,  Cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  whose  personal  interest  in  the  bright  young  bookkeeper 
left  its  stamp  upon  his  life.  On  November  8,  1918,  a  few  days  before  his 
twenty-third  birthday,  Duncan  Cope  began  a  relationship  to  the  Bank  of 
Hollandale  which  has  now  continued  (  1959)  for  more  than  40  years.  Be¬ 
ginning  as  bookkeeper,  he  became  successively  Assistant  Cashier  m  1920, 
Cashier  in  1922,  Executive  Vice  President  in  1943  and  President  in  1954. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  bank's  Board  of 
Director  s . 

Nineteen  eighteen  was  also  a  red  letter  year  in  Duncan  Cope's  life  be¬ 
cause  of  another  and  most  important  event  -  his  marriage  on  July  27th  at 
Vicksburg,  Miss,  to  Floy  Richardson  of  Delta  City.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Holloman.  Whlliam  DeLoach  Richardson,  father 
of  Duncan  Cope's  lovely  bride,  was  reared  in  Brookhaven,  Miss.  Floy's 
mother  before  her  marriage  was  Edna  Earl  Turner,  the  daughter  of  a 
Richmond,  Virginia  educator  who  later  moved  to  Calhoun  City,  Miss. 
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The  Duncan  Copes  are  the  parents  of  four  children  who  are  members  of  the 
ninth  generation  of  John  (I)  Harmon's  descendants.  These  are  Duncan  (IX)  born 
July  16,  1919,  a  resident  of  Hollandale;  William  DeLoach  (IX)  of  Areola,  Miss.  , 
born  October  12,  1921;  John  Wesley  (IX)  born  July  1,  1935;  and  Floy  Edna,  born 
January  12,  1938. 

Banker  Cope's  civic  relationships  are  numerous,  varied  and  important. 
Across  the  years  he  has  served  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Mississippi 
Bankers  Association  and  as  a  member  of  its  Agricultural  Committee.  He  is 
a. long-time  member  of  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  the  Hollandale  Methodist  Church 
and  currently  its  Chairman.  For  nine  years  he  was  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Hollandale  Consolidated  School.  He  retired  as  Chairman  and  member  when 
his  youngest  child  graduated.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Hollandale  Rotary 
Club. 

Elected  to  Hollandale 's  Board  of  Aldermen  soon  after  establishing  his 
residence  there,  Duncan  Cope  is  today  the  oldest  member  in  point  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service.  This  year  (1959)  he  completed  a  four-year  term  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Greenville  (Miss.  )  Port  Commission,  having  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Hugh  White.  He  was  appointed  for  another  four -year  term  by 
Governor  J.  P.  Coleman. 

He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Washington  County  YMCA  and  a  director 
of  the  Delta  Council.  He  served  terms  of  four  years  each  as  a  director  of 
the  Washington  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Washington  County 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Recently  he  was  Chairman  of  the  State 
Fund  Drive  for  the  4-H  Club  work  in  Mississippi.  He  is  now  President  of 
the  Highland  Club  on  Lake  Washington  and  a  member  of  the  Swan  Lake 
Hunting  Club. 

Without  doubt  Duncan  Cope's  most  courageous  and  most  memorable 
service  to  his  community  occurred  during  the  great  depression  of  1929-  1933. 

At  that  time  the  Bank  of  Hollandale  was  one  of  several  controlled  and  largely 
owned  by  W.  P.  Holland,  head  of  a  large  bank  in  Clarksdale,  Miss.  ,  and 
members  of  his  family.  One  of  the  Hollands  was  then  President  of  the  Bank 
of  Hollandale.  When  the  Clarksdale  institution  went  down  with  a  crash,  the 
officers  of  the  Hollandale  bank  were  instructed  by  a  telephone  call  from 
Clarksdale  to  close  its  doors.  Cashier  Duncan  Cope,  insisting  that  Bank 
of  Hollandale  was  solvent,  refused  to  carry  out  the  order,  enlisting  the  aid 
of  local  business  men  including  executives  of  the  local  oil  mill  who  had  out¬ 
side  connections.  He  posted  a  notice  about  new  and  substantial  additional 
deposits  as  meaningful  gestures  of  confidence  and  through  fast  talk  and  fast 
action,  successfully  rode  out  the  financial  storm  without  closing  the  bank 
for  a  single  day. 

Also  about  March  1,  1933,  the  Bank  of  Hollandale  took  over  the  assets 
and  the  deposits  of  the  competing  Planters  Bank,  which  was  about  to  close 
its  doors.  Over  a  period  of  several  years  enough  notes  were  collected  and 
other  assets  liquidated  to  pay  all  depositors  in  full  and  return  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar  to  the  stockholders.  As  a  consequence,  Washington  County  went 
through  the  depression  without  a  single  bank  failure. 
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GIFTS  FOR  COPES — Hollandale  banker  Duncan  Cope  receives  a 
silver  ice  bucket  from  Tom  Coppage,  representing  the  Greenville 
Clearing  House  Association,  during  Duncan  Cope  Day  festivities  at 
the  Hollandale  High  School  cafeteria  Thursday  night. 


Hollandale  Citizens 
Honor  Duncan  Cope 


By  HODDING  CARTER  III 

It  was  Duncan  Cope  Day  in 
Hollandale  yesterday,  and  last 
night  over  300  people  filled  the 
Hollandale  High  School  cafeteria 
to  pay  honor  to  the  63-year-old 
president  of  The  Bank  of  Hollan¬ 
dale. 

Not  just  Hollandale  folk,  both 
men  and  women  from  the  entire 
lower  Delta  area  and  some  outly-. 
ing  cities  sat  down  to  the  ham 
and  turkey  dinner.  After  the  meal, 
a  host  of  after  dinner  speakers 
kept  them  convulsed  with  laugh 
ter  during  most  of  the  two  hour 
program. 

When  everything  else  was  done, 
there  still  remained  the  business 
of  presenting  Cope,  who  has  been 
in  the  banking  business  in  Hol¬ 
landale  since  1918,  with  some 
more  tangible  signs  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  his  years  of  service  to 
the  community  than  a  fine  din¬ 
ner  and  some  good  natured  kid¬ 
ding. 


Given  Gifts 

And  what  signs  of  appreciation 
they  were.  A  mink  stole  for  Mrs. 
Cope,  and  a  pen  and  pencil  set, 
an  Elgin  23  jewel  wrist  watch,  a 
transistor  radio,  an  Arkansas 
Traveler  cruiser  with  a  40  horse¬ 
power  Johnson  outboard  motor, 
a  years  supply  of  gas  and  oil, 
and  an  all  expense  paid  two  week 
trip  to  any  place  in  North,  Cen¬ 
tral,  or  South  America,  or  a  one 
week  trip  to  Hawaii. 

The  evening  began  with  the  in¬ 
vocation  by  the  Rev.  Joe  Hudson 
of  the  Hollandale  Baptist  Church. 
Then  everyone  sat  down  and 
pitched  into  the  meal. 

Stacey  Kellum  led  off  the  main 
part  of  the  program  by  reading 
from  telegrams  and  letters  from 
fellow  bankers  and  friends  around 
the  state  who  were  unable  to 
make  the  banquet.  Then  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Fred  Bush,  the  rector  of 
St.  James  Episcopal  Church  in 
Jackson,  took  over  as  toastmas¬ 
ter. 
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Mrs.  Cope  tries  on  a  new  mink  stole  which  was  presented  to  her  by  the 
friends  of  the  Copes  in  Hollandale  and  the  surrounding  area. 


Reviews  Life 

After  K.  J.  Sweatt  had  intro¬ 
duced  the  Jackson,  Memphis,  Le- 
land,  Greenville  and  Hollandale 
bankers  present,  Hollandale 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Joe 
Gouldman  reviewed  Cope’s  life 
from  the  time  he  was  born  on 
December  14,  1895  to  the  present. 
His  account  of  the  banker’s  pro¬ 
blems  in  marrying  his  wife,  the 
former  Floy  Richardson,  drew 
rounds  of  laughter  from  the 
crowd. 

Cope  came  to  Hollandale  in  19- 
18,  the  same  year  he  married  his 
wife,  as  a  cashier  with  the  Bank 
of  Hollandale.  He  rose  from  that 
position  to  the  presidency  of  the 
bank,  also  finding  time  to  serve 
as  city  clerk,  mayor,  member  of 
the  board  of  aldermen,  on  the 
board  of  stewards  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church,  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Hollandale  Consolidated 
School,  president  of  the  Highland 
Club,  and  a  member  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  County  Port  Commission, 
among  others. 


Full  Of  Jokes 

The  principal  speaker  was  soil 
conservationist  Marvin  McClel¬ 
land,  of  Lexington,  Mississippi. 
He  kept  up  a  constant  string  of 
jokes  which  kept  the  crowd  roar¬ 
ing.  In  between,  he  sandwiched 
in  some  remarks  about  the  past 
41  years  of  progress  in  the  United 
States  and  the  necessity  for  vis¬ 
ion  for  the  future. 

And  then  came  the  presents 
from  the  people  of  Hollandale 
and  the  surrounding  area.  Also 
included  was  a  present  from  a 
group  of  Memphis  and  Jackson 
bankers  of  a  new  shotgun,  and  a 
silver  ice  bucket  from  the  Green¬ 
ville  Clearing  House  Association. 

When  it  was  all  over,  Cope  told 
the  audience, 

“Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  my  wife  and  my¬ 
self.” 

Everyone  sang,  “For  He’s  A 
Jolly  Good  Felow,”  and  Duncan 
Cope  Day  was  over. 
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There  is  an  ebullient  quality  about  Duncan  Cope's  zest  for  living  that  is  un¬ 
questionably  contagious.  His  enthusiasm  bubbles  night  and  day,  like  a  wonderful 
mountain  spring.  He  has  a  natural  talent  for  making  and  keeping  friends.  Today, 
through  character  and  hard  work,  he  has  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
community  and  of  the  leaders  in  the  civic,  financial,  religious  and  political  life 
of  the  state,  as  dramatically  evidenced  on  "Duncan  Cope  Day"  in  Hollandale, 

Dec.  3,  1959.  See  106-a,  106-b. 

CLARA  BELLE  COPE  VIII,  (Clara  Belle  Harmon  (Cope)  VII),  (Rev.  John 
Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  only 
daughter  and  youngest  child  of  Clara  Belle  Harmon  Cope  and  Sion  S.  Cope,  was 
born  at  Paulding,  Miss.  ,  May  9,  1898.  Her  father  died  before  she  was  two.  By 
the  time  she  was  eight  her  mother  was  living  on  College  Heights  in  Meridian  and 
Clara  Belle  was  enrolled  in  the  junior  department  of  Meridian  Female  College. 
For  the  next  twelve  years  this  institution  vitally  influenced  her  life. 

On  March  5,  1919,  she  was  married  to  William  Henry  Budd,  Jr.  ,  the  son 
of  Rev.  William  Henry  and  Susie  Verner  Budd  of  Tipton,  Georgia.  For  gen¬ 
erations  the  Budd  family  has  been  identified  with  Georgia  methodism.  The 
newlyweds  went  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  where  Clara  Belle's  older  brother  John 
Wesley  was  working.  Mrs.  Cope  lived  with  them.  "Billy"  Budd  was  a  clerk 
for  American  Railway  Express.  Two  of  their  five  sons  were  born  in  Tulsa; 
the  three  youngest  and  a  daughter  in  Georgia.  These  are: 

William  Henry  Budd  IX,  born  Tulsa,  March  24,  1920 
Wesley  Lowry  Budd  IX,  born  Tulsa,  May  29,  1921 
Malcolm  Budd  IX,  born  Albany,  Ga.  ,  August  11,  1922 
Richard  Edwood  Budd  IX,  born  Atlanta,  September  7,  1924 
Duncan  Sibley  Harmon  Budd  IX,  born  Atlanta,  May  27,  1926 
Ethel  Claire  Budd  IX,  born  October  1,  1928-died  August  29,  1929. 

Billy  and  Clara  Belle  Budd  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Oxford,  Ga.  , 

39  miles  from  Atlanta.  Here  he  was  employed  as  bookkeeper  for  THE 
COVINGTON  NEWS.  The  Budds  were  active  in  the  Allen  Memorial  Methodist 
Church.  He  was  a  steward  and  president  of  the  Manning  Bible  Class;  she 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  superintendent  of  the 
Cradle  Roll  department,  and  for  four  and  a  half  years  (1949-1954)  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service. 

"Auntie"  Cope,  Clara  Belle's  mother,  came  to  live  with  the  Budds  in  1926 
and  died  at  Oxford  February  9,  1940.  Clara  Belle  lost  her  husband  January  12, 
1953  at  the  age  of  53.  Both  of  these  loved  ones  as  well  as  Ethel  Claire,  an 
only  daughter  who  died  in  infancy,  are  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Oxford. 

All  five  of  Clara  Belle's  sons  were  in  World  War  II;  four  of  them  served 
overseas.  There  were  Budds  in  the  army,  air  force  and  navy.  A  two 
column  article  in  a  local  paper  carried  pictures  of  the  five  brothers  from 
Oxford  and  described  their  "Cook's  Tour"  training  experiences  in  ten  dif¬ 
ferent  states.  The  article  closed  as  follows: 
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"This  then  is  the  record  of  the  Budd  boys  -  a  record  that  any  American 
family  could  well  be  proud  of.  Right  now  they've  got  a  job  to  do  and 
they're  doing  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Someday  when  those  five 
brothers  are  back  home  again,  they'll  have  a  real  story  to  tell.  " 

Happily  all  five  did  return  sound  in  wind  and  limb.  Brief  sketches  of  each 
appear  under  Generation  IX.  For  five  and  a  half  years  (  1953-  1959),  their  mother 
was  busy  as  a  "House  Mother"  at  the  Harpst  Home  for  Children  in  Cedartown, 
Georgia.  This  institution,  operated  by  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  The  Methodist  Church,  houses  some  90  children 
from  broken  homes.  It  was  an  ideal  setting  for  a  dedicated  Christian  woman 
still  youthful  in  spirit,  with  five  married  sons  and  eleven  grandchildren  of  her 
own. 


A  few  quotations  from  Clara  Belle's  recent  letters  round  out  this  sketch. 

In  1956  she  wrote:  "The  boys  are  all  planning  to  own  their  own  homes  soon. 
Last  Saturday  I  went.  .  .  to  Indian  Springs  to  a  Meridian  College  reunion.  I  saw 
people  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  I  married  in  1919.  " 

In  January  1958  she  wrote:  "Life  is  good  and  I  have  many  happy  memories 
but  I  am  not  living  in  the  past.  Each  day  is  full  and  overflowing.  There  just 
isn't  time  to  do  all  the  things  one  wants  to  do.  "  Now  comes  word  of  her  resig¬ 
nation:  "On  April  8,  1959,  I  moved  to  Gainesville,  Ga.to  be  with  Duncan,  my 
youngest  son,  and  his  family.  After  a  rest  and  visit  with  all  my  children  and 
grandchildren,  I  may  decide  to  be  a  "House  Mother"  again  -  possibly  in  a 
college.  My  boys  are  all  doing  well  and  their  families  are  fine.  " 


MARY  STUART  HARMON  VIII  (Duncan  Sibley  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI), 
(Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  was  born  in  a  music 
conservatory  at  Meridian  College,  February  15,  1908.  It  may  truly  be  said 
that  "Music  is  her  very  life.  "  Her  parents,  Duncan  Sibley  Harmon  (VII)  and 
Anna  Saunders  Harmon,  had  been  married  more  than  ten  years  when  this  first 
child,  a  fair  -  skinned,  blue -eyed, blond  daughter  arrived  at  the  college  where 
both  were  members  of  the  administrative  staff. 

From  birth  Mary  Stuart's  ears  were  attuned  to  music.  She  awoke  to  the 
sound  of  the  musical  scale  on  practice  pianos.  While  other  babies  were  en¬ 
tranced  by  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  she  was  reaching  for  the  tick-tocking  metro¬ 
nome.  Playtime  among  the  flowers  on  the  campus  was  accompanied  by  vocal 
renditions  of  "In  the  Garden"  by  voice  students  a  few  yards  away.  She  learned 
the  words  of  "The  Little  Brown  Church  in  the  Wildwood"  from  auditions  of  the 
famed  double  quartet  of  the  two  colleges,  and  went  to  sleep  to  Alvaretta 
McKee  Smith's  "Ave  Maria".  Little  wonder  then  that  Mary  Stuart  was  called 
"a  child  prodigy.  "  She  put  on  a  college  recital  at  the  age  of  eight! 

Her  first  teacher,  Nina  Jeaune  Ridgell,  had  an  honorary  doctorate  in 
the  days  when  such  kudos  were  extremely  rare.  Mary  Stuart  gave  a  "Debut 
Recital"  at  12  and  won  the  Mississippi  State  Federation  of  Music  Contest  at 
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13,  as  a  pupil  of  Willie  Grace  Bledsoe.  Instead  of  accepting  the  prize  -  a 
scholarship  at  Brenau  College,  Georgia,  she  moved  with  her  parents  and 
younger  sister,  Frances  Gayle,  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina  and  straightway 
won  a  city-wide  piano  contest  there. 

In  1925  when  Mary  Stuart  was  17,  the  Duncan  Harmons  returned  to  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Mary  Stuart  matriculated  at  Asbury  (Ky.)  College  to  study  again  under 
Miss  Ridgell,  who  then  headed  the  Music  Department  there.  She  received  her 
diploma  in  piano  in  1927  at  Mississippi  State  Teachers  College  (now  Missis¬ 
sippi  Southern)  in  Hattiesburg.  The  next  year  she  won  a  state  contest  which 
brought  a  summer  scholarship  at  the  American  Conservatory  in  Chicago. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  father  in  1928,  Mary  Stuart  started  a  teaching  career 
which  to  date  adds  up  to  a  total  of  26  years.  In  her  first  job,  she  taught  Algebra 
and  Geometry  as  well  as  Piano.  She  was  a  member  of  the  music  faculty  in  the 
Meridian  Public  Schools  and  at  Copiah- Lincoln  Junior  College.  She  has  been 
on  the  faculty  at  Mississippi  Southern  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mary  Stuart  received  her  B.  S.  degree  from  Mississippi  Southern  in  1931 
and  a  degree  of  Master  of  Music  there  in  1949.  For  two  years  (1945-47)  she 
lived,  studied  and  worked  in  New  York  City  on  the  staff  of  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  as  professional  coach  and  accompanist  for  singers,  and  in  the  school 
and  home  studios  of  Bernard  U.  Taylor,  voice  teacher.  She  also  did  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  the  1953  summer  session  of  Columbia  University's  Teachers 

College . 

A  true  Harmon,  Mary  Stuart  loves  people  and  delights  to  travel  hither  and 
thither.  She  has  taught  many  hundreds  of  students  in  public  school  music  and 
hundreds  more  in  instrumental  classes.  Annual  tours  of  the  Mississippi 
Southern  Choir  have  taken  her  repeatedly  into  five  states.  It  is  the  occasion 
for  puzzled  comment  when  a  music  group  of  which  she  is  a  member  arrives 
in  any  community  where  Miss  Harmon  has  no  friends  or  acquaintances.  She 
comments  that  music  is  truly  meaningful  to  her  only  as  she  shares  it  with 
others,  hence  the  more  persons  she  can  make  friends  with,  the  happier  she  is. 

In  recent  years  she  and  Joseph  Huck,  head  of  the  piano  department  at 
Mississippi  Southern  College,  have  become  quite  well  known  as  a  piano  duo 
team.  Mary  Stuart  is  also  organist  and  choir  director  at  Court  Street  Metho¬ 
dist  Church,  Hattiesburg,  and  during  the  summer  plays  a  church  organ  m 
Aberdeen,  North  Carolina.  Music  is,  indeed,  her  very  life! 


FRANCES  GAYLE  HARMON,  VIII  (Duncan  Sibley  VII),  (Rev.  John 
Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  is 
the  second  daughter  born  to  Duncan  Sibley  and  Anna  Saunders  Harmon.  Some¬ 
one  once  said  that  a  woman's  name  should  appear  in  print  only  three  times: 
when  she  is  born,  when  she  is  married,  and  when  she  dies.  According  to 
this  theory,  Gayle's  name,  so  far,  should  have  appeared  only  once  under  the 
caption:  Born  November  3,  1910  at  Meridian  College.  But  Gayle  tells  me 
that  several  times  she  has  felt  such  a  rebirth  of  spirit  and  ideas  that  she  has 
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felt  as  if  there  should  be  a  new  announcement  with  a  new  name  and  a  new  date. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  as  ''Frances  Gayle"  (the  "Frances"  for  her  grandmother 
Frances  Eveline  Stuart  Harmon  and  "Gayle"  for  her  great  grandmother  Mary 
Gayle  who  married  James  Duncan  Stuart),  a  little  tow-headed  blond,  she  played 
with  a  succession  of  dolls,  all  of  whom  were  named  Daisy  Dean  Gray  for  the 
College  Expression  teacher,  and  cut  endless  numbers  of  paper  dolls,  her 
favorites  being  Dolly  Dingles  from  the  Pictorial  Review  and  those  drawn  by 
Miss  Laura  Warner,  a  college  student.  She  played  on  the  Meridian  College 
campus  under  the  tall  pine  trees,  making  houses  of  the  long  shining  brown 
needles,  climbed  the  magnolia  trees  that  bordered  the  front  walk  and  made  hats 
and  dresses  by  pinning  together  the  stiff  green  leaves,  and  played  jacks  in  the 
big  hall,  bouncing  the  ball  to  the  rhythm  of  Professor  Haynes'  Latin  class  be¬ 
low:  Laudabam  -  bounce;  laudabas  -  bounce;  laudabat  -  bounce.  Her  sister 
Mary  Stuart's  interests  lay  in  the  conservatory,  but  Frances  Gayle  gravitated 
toward  the  art  department,  and  when  her  mother  noticed  that  with  a  mixture  of 
cocoa  and  water  she  had  painted  initials  and  designs  on  some  bits  of  broken 
plates,  her  parents  let  her  take  art  lessons.  But  she  didn't  become  an  artist, 
only  an  appreciator  of  the  arts. 

In  1924  she  completed  the  elementary  grades  at  Taylor  School  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.  In  1928  she  was  graduated  from  Hattiesburg  High  School,  and  in  19  32  she 
received  a  B.  A.  degree  from  Mississippi  Woman's  College  (now  Carey  College) 
where  her  mother,  Anna  Saunders  Harmon,  was  teaching  commercial  studies. 

At  Woman ' s  College  she  held  offices  in  the  Spanish  Club  and  in  the  International 
Relations  Club  and  served  one  year  as  editor  of  the  yearbook,  The  Pine  Burr. 

The  class  prophet  of  1932  predicted  that  Frances  Gayle  would  be  an  English 
teacher  at  Tulane  University  and  she  did  start  out  in  that  field,  teaching  English 
from  1932  through  1935  during  the  heart  of  "the  Depression,  "  at  Byrd  Line  and 
Henleyfield  Schools  in  Pearl  River  County  and  second  and  third  grades  at  Eudora 
in  DeSoto  County  during  the  term  1935-  1936.  With  a  beginning  salary  of  $50.  00 
a  month,  paid  mainly  in  certificates,  and  an  ending  salary  of  $7  0.  00  per  month 
she  didn't  make  much  money  but  she  collected  a  lot  of  experiences,  the  most 
often  repeated  being  the  one  which  took  place  at  Byrd  Line  on  the  night  of  the 
senior  class  play  which  she  had  directed,  when  one  young  man  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  step  out  on  the  lamp-lit  stage  and  say,  "Hey,  Bess,  have  you  seen 
Flora?  If  she's  cut  this  dance  with  me  I'll  be  sore  as  blazes,  "  said  instead, 
"Hey,  Bess,  have  you  seen  Flora?  If  she's  cut  this  dance  with  me  I'll  beat 
hell  out  of  her  !  " 

About  that  time  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  to  "beat  the  depression",  in¬ 
augurated  the  National  Youth  Administration.  Gayle  decided  that  a  teacher 
who  was  becoming  a  little  "absent-minded"  might  profit  by  doing  some  clerical 
work,  so  she  served  as  a  secretary  in  the  NYA  in  Meridian,  Mississippi,  and 
in  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi  from  1936  until  June  1940. 

As  an  incentive  for  reviewing  their  shorthand,  she  and  an  NYA  cohort 
took  a  Civil  Service  examination.  The  friend  failed,  but  Gayle  passed  and 
in  June  1940  she  left  for  Washington  to  work  for  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  intending  to  stay  at  least  long  enough  to  see  the  cherry  trees 
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blossom.  There  have  been  nineteen  Cherry  Blossom  Festivals  and  she  is  still 
there.  She  saw  Roosevelt  inaugurated  twice,  Truman  once,  and  Eisenhower 
twice.  But  her  life  has  centered  mainly  not  around  the  White  House  or  the 
Capitol,  but  around  Foundry  Methodist  Church  where  she  has  participated  in 
the  wide  range  of  activities  of  the  group  known  as  "Forge,  "  serving  one  term  as 
president.  She  has  specially  enjoyed  the  Foundry  Dramatic  Club  and  has  en¬ 
thralled  large  audiences  when  called  upon  to  tell  stories,  after  the  manner  of 
Charles  Laughton  -  and  her  Grandfather  Harmon. 

Some  of  her  favorite  roles  have  been  as  the  mother  in  Christopher  Fry's 
"A  Boy  With  a  Card,  "  and  the  mother  in  "Papa  is  AIL.  "  She  has  done  bit 
parts  in  "I  Remember  Mamma"  and  Pirandello's  "Right  You  Are  If  You  Think 

Y ou  Are.  " 

Early  in  the  '40's  while  visiting  Bess  and  Jimmie  Warrington,  she  heard 
one  of  their  friends  tell  two  anecdotes  with  gestures.  She  immediately  ap¬ 
propriated  them,  and  since  then,  from  Maine  to  Mississippi,  she  has  regaled 
both  private  parties  and  public  gatherings  with  "The  Efficiency  Expert"  and 
"The  French  Wrestler.  " 

Gayle  loves  her  friends,  all  of  whom  are  VIP's  to  her,  and  she  loves 
their  children,  especially  her  God-son,  little  red-headed  Robin  (Robert 
Lloyd  Nelson,  Jr.  )  and  Keith  Beasley,  who  has  said  many  remarkable  things. 
When  he  was  only  three  she  said  to  him,  "Keith,  I  was  born  in  Meridian, 
Mississippi.  I'm  a  Mississippian.  "  He  thought  about  this  for  a  second  then 
asked  quickly,  "Are  you  an  American?  " 

Yes,  Gayle  is  a  Harmon  from  Mississippi  and  an  American  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  Space  Age,  who  knows  -  she  may  yet 
transfer  to  the  Moon  ! 

BISHOP  NOLAN  BAILEY  HARMON,  VIII,  (Rev.  Nolan  Bailey  VII), 

(Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II), 

(John  I),  is  today  (1959)  the  outstanding  member  of  the  family.  A  full 
length  biography  would  be  required  to  do  justice  to  his  life  and  work.  This 
brief  sketch  presumes  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  elaboration  of  the  data 
appearing  under  his  name  in  the  1958-59  edition  of  WHO'S  WHO  IN  AMERICA, 
Vol.  30,  page  1182. 

Born  in  Meridian,  Miss.  ,  July  14,  1892,  he  is  the  eldest  of  the  four 
sons  of  Rev.  Nolan  Bailey  and  Juliet  Howe  Harmon.  (Accompanying  gene¬ 
alogical  charts  trace  his  gifted  mother's  ancestry).  He  attended  public 
school  in  Canton,  McComb,  Philadelphia,  Hazlehurst  and  Yazoo  City, 

Miss,  and  San  Antonio,  Texas  during  his  father's  pastorates  in  these 
places;  received  an  A.  B.  Degree  from  Millsaps  College  in  1914,  studied 
in  Emory  University,  School  of  Theology  1915-17;  and  got  his  M.  A.  at 
Princeton  in  1920. 
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Honorary  degrees  to  date  (  1959)  include:  D.  D.  Millsaps  College,  1929; 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters,  Mount  Union  College,  1946;  D.  Litt.  ,  American 
University,  1946,  Western  Maryland  College,  1947,  Hamline  University,  1947; 
D.D.,  Emory  University,  1958,  Duke  University,  1959. 

On  June  20,  1923,  he  married  Rebecca  Barry  Lamar  of  Rockville,  Md.  Her 
grandfather,  William  Harmong  Lamar,  was  an  Alabama  physician.  Her  father, 
George  H.  Lamar,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  was  educated  at  Auburn  and  received 
his  LL.  M.  at  Georgetown  University  Law  School  in  1890.  In  partnership  with 
Senator  Blair  Lee  of  Maryland,  he  practiced  before  Maryland,  District  of 
Columbia  courts  and  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  He  was  active  in  Maryland  poli¬ 
tics  and  in  the  civic  affairs  of  Rockville  and  also  in  local  and  church-wide 
affairs  of  Methodism.  Rebecca's  mother  was  the  youngest  of  the  six  daughters 
of  a  Maryland  physician,  Dr.  E.  E.  Stonestreet.  A  graduate  of  the  Maryland 
Normal  School  in  Baltimore,  she  was  the  first  woman  trustee  of  the  Rockville 
School  system,  continuing  until  her  sixth  and  youngest  child  graduated.  She 
was  also  active  in  church  and  philanthropic  circles. 

Rebecca  Lamar  Harmon  graduated  from  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 
Lynchburg,  Va.  in  1916  and  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  her  alma 
mater  since  1931.  She  is  also  a  trustee  of  Randolph-Macon  College  at  Ashland, 
Va.  She  is  listed  in  WHO'S  WHO  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN,  1958-  1959,  first 
edition,  page  544. 

The  children  of  Nolan  Bailey  and  Rebecca  Lamar  Harmon  are:  Nolan 
Bailey,  3rd,  born  July  9,  1927  and  George  Lamar,  born  Feb.  21,  1931. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  Nolan  Harmon  was 
ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  in  1918.  His 
first  pastoral  service  was  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C. 
in  19  18- 19,  followed  by  assignments  to  Goshen-Emory  Methodist  Church  in 
Rockville,  Md.  and  to  Methodist  churches  in  Front  Royal,  Va.  and  Baltimore, 
Md.  He  was  pastor  of  Greene  Memorial  Methodist  Church  in  Roanoka,  Va.  , 
1933-40;  then  served  for  16  years  as  Book  Editor  of  The  Methodist  Church, 
1940-56,  with  offices  in  New  York  and  Nashville  and  a  home  in  South  Orange, 

N.  J. 

In  1956,  Dr.  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon  was  elected  a  Bishop  of  The  Methodist 
Church.  With  South  Carolina  and  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  area 
in  his  episcopate,  he  moved  to  2020  Roswell  Avenue,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
His  office  in  that  city  is  located  at  8th  and  Tryon  Streets.  He  is  cur rently  (  1959 ) 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Southeastern  Jurisdiction. 
Kentucky  has  been  added  to  his  area  since  the  retirement  of  his  colleague, 

Bishop  Watkins. 

Bishop  Harmon  is  a  trustee  of  Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ,  and  of 
Drew  University,  Madison,  N.  J.  His  name  appears  on  the  introductory  page 
of  the  Methodist  Hymnal  as  a  member  of  the  joint  commission  responsible  for 
its  publication.  He  served  his  church  also  as  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
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Se squicentennial  Commission;  the  Commission  on  the  Course  of  Study  for  Confer¬ 
ence  Undergraduates  of  the  M.  E.  Chur ch,  South;  Member  of  the  Curriculum 
Committee  of  The  Methodist  Church,  the  Commission  on  Ministerial  Training, 
and  the  Commission  on  Church  Union  on  Worship. 

The  plenary  body  of  the  church  is  the  General  Conference  which  meets 
every  four  years.  Dr.  Nolan  B.  Harmon  was  a  member  of  the  General  Confer¬ 
ences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South  in  1930-34-38  and  in  1939. was  a  member  of 
the  historic  "Uniting  Conference"  of  Methodism.  Since  the  establishment  then 
of  The  Methodist  Church,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  General  Conferences 
of  1940-44-48-52-56  and  currently,  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Bishops, 
has  his  full  share  of  responsibilities  for  the  General  Conference  scheduled  for 
May  I960  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

We  served  together  as  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  1944-48  -  Nolan  by  appointment  of  his  denomination  while 
my  membership,  ex-officio,  stemmed  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Council  s 
Finance  Committee.  Bishop  Harmon  is  a  Director  of  Save  the  Children  Fund 
and  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  United  Board  for  the  Christian  Colleges  in  China. 
He  is  a  Kappa  Sigma  and  a  Mason;  a  member  of  the  University  Club  in  New 
York  City  and  of  the  Sigma  Chi  Club. 

Nolan  Bailey  Harmon  rendered  distinguished  service  as  editor  of  Abingdon- 
Cokesbury  Press  (1940-1956).  He  edited  the  Methodist  Discipline  in  1940-44- 
48-52-56.  In  addition  to  his  contributions  to  various  church  publications,  his 
name  appeared  at  the  editorial  masthead  of  the  quarterly,  Religion  in  Life. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  I  checked  the 
huge  general  index  and  found  the  following  listings  under  the  name  of  Nolan 
Bailey  Harmon,  distinguished  and  scholarly  member  of  our  family: 

Methodist  Church,  (1940),  920  pages  (with  J.  W.  Langdale  and 
Alfred  F.  Smith),  Bx  8388.  A3- 

The  Pastors  Ideal  Funeral  Manual  (1942);  224  pages,  BV  199.  F8  H37 . 

Methodist  Church,  (1944),  The  Shorter  Discipline,  252  pages, 

Bx  8388.  A32 . 

The  Famous  Case  of  Myra  Clark  Gaines,  (1946),  481  pages ,  F379 .  N5  H3. 

Ministerial  Ethics  and  Etiquette,  (  1950),  215  pages,  BV  4012.  H3. 

The  Organization  of  The  Methodist  Church,  (1953),  281  pages,  Bx  8388.  H3. 

The  District  Superintendent,  (1954),  128  pages,  Bx  8388.  H27. 

Understanding  The  Methodist  Church,  (1955),  191  pages,  Bx  8331.  H27. 


ROBERT  HOWE  HARMON,  M.  D.  ,  VIII  (Rev.  Nolan  Bailey  VII) ,  (Rev.  John 
Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  second 
son  of  Rev.  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon  and  Juliet  Howe  Harmon,  was  born  at  Bay 
St.  Louis,  Miss.  ,  Oct.  5,  1894  when  his  brother  Nolan  Bailey,  the  "No.  1 
Boy"  was  two  years  old.  Birth  of  three  grandsons  in  quick  succession:  John 
Wesley  Cope  in  July,  Robert  Howe  Harmon  in  October  and  Francis  Stuart 
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Harmon  early  in  the  following  January  -  provided  new  zest  for  grandfather  John 
Wesley  Harmon,  grief- stricken  over  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  in  May  1894. 
Having  begun  the  study  of  medicine  before  he  became  a  minister,  the  doughty 
old  man  now  voiced  strong  convictions  regarding  infant  care. 

Writing  to  his  daughter  Clara  Belle  Cope,  Jan.  11,  1895,  he  thus  refers 
to  his  three  months  old  grandson,  Robert  Howe  Harmon: 

"No.  2  Boy  at  the  Bay  was  a  little  sick.  They  asked  me  what  to  do.  All 
he  wants,  said  I,  is  a  little  sweet  oil  and  a  warm  enema.  No!  No!  No! 

That  is  too  little.  The  babe  is  sick.  They  posted  off  for  the  doctor,  dosed 
him  with  drugs  and  today  under  the  torture  of  the  drugs  he  has  a  high 
fever.  And  again  they  post  after  the  Dr.  to  pour  drugs  down  to  abate  the 
fever -drugs  thrown  upon  the  tender,  velvety  coats  of  the  stomach-no 
wonder  the  child  is  sick.  .  .  " 

That  "No.  2  Boy"  was  to  become  a  noted  physician  in  his  own  right.  But 
first  it  should  be  stated  for  the  record  that  he  survived  the  various  ills  and 
medicinal  treatments  of  his  day  and  time,  attended  public  schools  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  McComb,  Canton  and  Philadelphia,  Miss,  during  his 
father's  pastorates  in  those  places,  and  entered  Millsaps  College  in  Jackson, 
Miss.  ,  where  he  soon  excelled  in  music  and  in  track  events.  He  held  the 
Southern  Conference  pole  vaulting  record  and  won  the  Gold  Medal,  South 
Atlantic  Championship,  A.  A.U.  in  1913  when  he  was  the  first  pole  vaulter 
south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  to  clear  twelve  feet. 

By  all  odds  the  handsomest  Harmon  of  his  generation,  with  wavy  dark 
hair,  lustrous  eyes,  a  splendid  voice  and  a  charming  personality,  "Bonny 
Bob",  as  his  adoring  mother  delighted  to  call  him,  was  inescapably  headed 
for  a  career  which  would  bring  him  in  touch  with  a  large  and  admiring 
public.  Graduating  from  Millsaps  in  1915  as  an  acclaimed  leader,  he 
taught  two  years  at  Moss  Point,  Miss,  and  three  at  Perkinston,  Miss. 

While  at  Perkinston,  he  met  and  married  Grace  Ruble,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Harrison  County  Agricultural  High  School  there.  His  father 
and  his  uncle,  Rev.  G.  S.  Harmon,  both  officiated  at  the  marriage  at 
McHenry,  Miss.  ,  the  bride's  home,  Dec.  27,  1917.  Grace  is  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Clark  and  Alice  Ramsay  Ruble  of  Jackson  County,  Miss.  The 
Rubles  stem  from  ancestors  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  turning  point  in  the  life  of  the  Robert  Harmons  came  when  a 
darling  baby  girl,  Dorothy  Grace,  died  with  diptheria.  Then  and  there, 

Robert  Howe  Harmon  determined  to  study  medicine.  A  teaching  post  in 
Rockville,  Md.  brought  him  and  his  talented  wife  to  the  Washington  area 
in  July  1920.  Soon  afterward  in  his  twenty- sixth  year,  Bob  Harmon 
started  a  "pre-med"  course  which  ultimately  led  to  a  degree  in  medicine 
nine  long  years  later  when  he  was  thirty-five. 

Robert  Harmon  lost  no  time  in  landing  a  job  as  choir  director  and 
soloist  in  a  Washington  church,  thus  capitalizing  his  musical  talents 
while  carrying  on  his  studies.  A  year  later  a  second  tragedy  -  a  baby 
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girl  died  at  birth.  Strong  in  faith  and  with  even  firmer  resolve,  Bob  contin¬ 
ued  to  steer  a  course  straight  ahead.  As  soon  as  Grace  was  physically  able, 
she  secured  a  position  as  music  teacher  in  an  elementary  school.  Meanwhile 
the  musical  talents  of  a  medical  student  at  George  Washington  University  were 
so  well  recognized  that  when  the  director  of  the  GW  glee  club  quit,  the  club 
demanded  that  Bob  Harmon  take  over.  Thus  began  a  35-year  tenure  as 
director . 

Across  the  years,  Robert  Howe  Harmon  and  the  groups  of  musicians  he 
has  trained  have  appeared  on  public  programs  with  every  occupant  of  The 
White  House.  In  1933,  his  was  the  National  Championship  Chorus.  The 
George  Washington  University  choruses  have  appeared  in  Cherry  Blossom 
Festivals,  national  Christmas-tree  lightings  on  The  White  House  lawn,  and 
a  variety  of  other  civic  functions.  Under  his  leadership  was  instituted  the 
annual  presentation  in  Washington  of  Handel's  "Messiah"  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  Since  1950,  he  and  his  Traveling  Troubadours 
have  journeyed  150,  000  miles  to  overseas  bases,  including  seven  trips  to 
Greenland,  to  bring  cheer  to  members  of  the  armed  forces.  They  have 
entered  the  living  rooms  of  the  nation  via  radio  and  television  and  have  sent 
overseas  a  steady  stream  of  quality  music  through  the  special  short  wave 
facilities  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  An  invitation  to  appear  on  the  great  stage 
of  Radio  City  Music  Hall  is  currently  (1959)  under  consideration. 

But  music  has  been  Bob's  stimulating  avocation.  After  securing  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1929,  Dr.  Harmon  served  as  interne  in  a 
Washington  hospital  and  as  Assistant  House  Physician  on  the  night  shift 
at  Washington's  famed  Mayflower  Hotel  -  yet  another  source  of  needed  in¬ 
come  within  a  time  schedule  which  drove  him  to  the  limit  of  physical  endur¬ 
ance.  Today  at  65,  "Doctor  Bob"  has  friends  all  over  the  world  and  patients 
all  over  the  District  of  Columbia  and  adjacent  patches  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  He  has  delivered  more  than  3,  000  babies  and  is  today  one  of  the 
capital's  leading  obstetricians  -  a  professional  to  warm  the  heart  of  Hippo- 
crate  s . 

On  February  19,  1955,  the  George  Washington  University  Medical 
Society  presented  its  AWARD  OF  MERIT  to  Robert  Howe  Harmon,  M.  D. 

"In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  and  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  field  of  medicine.  Through  his  high  academic  achievements 
and  scientific  investigations,  he  has  rendered  meritorious  service 
to  the  Society,  to  the  George  Washington  University  and  to  the 
community.  " 

This  stirring  citation  was  to  "Doctor  Bob.  "  As  for  "Bonny  Bob", 
what  other  Methodist  could  be --and  is,  director  of  the  chorus  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick?  And  just  for  good  measure,  he  is  also  a 
member  of  Kappa  Sigma,  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  (Honorary  Activities) 
and  Pi  Epsilon  Delta  (Honorary  Dramatics).  Then  there  is  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  Society  and  the 
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Lions  Club  (Host  Club,  Washington,  D.  C.  ).  Also  he  has  served  as  minister  of 
music  at  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church  and  at  Chevy  Chase  Presbyterian  Church 
and  as  soloist  at  the  National  City  Christian  Church,  the  Congregational  Church 
and  at  Chevy  Chase  Presbyterian.  He  is  director  of  music  for  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  Chapel  of  the  Air.  And  to  complete  the  record  and  use  up  the  alphabet, 
he  was  active  director  for  1Z  years  and  is  now  honorary  director  for  life  of 
the  Capital  Chorus  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  and  Encouragement  of 
Barbershop  Quartet  Singing  in  America.  (S.  P.  E.  B.  S.  Q.  S.  A.  ,  Inc.  ) 

Best  of  all,  he  still  has  the  devoted  love  of  a  very  proud  wife  without 
whose  loyalty  and  teamwork  there  never  could  have  been  TWO  such  outstanding 
parallel  careers  as  those  of  "Doctor  Bob"  and  "Bonny  Bob.  "  Two  careers  - 
but  one  well -integrated,  attractive,  useful  person.  So  the  title  chosen  by 
The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald's  Staff  Reporter  seems  especially 
appropriate.  It  is  the  "Singing  Physician"  who  truly  blends  into  one  remark¬ 
able  personality  the  attributes  of  "Bonny  Bob"  and  "Dr.  Bob.  "  In  its  issue 
of  Sunday,  May  17,  1959,  a  full  column  is  devoted  to  Wendell  Bradley's 
account  of  the  previous  evening's  testimonial  dinner  honoring  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University's  "Singing  Physician.  " 

Under  the  caption:  "Dr.  Harmon  Feted  As  Man  Of  Many  Arts,  "  the 
author  refers  to  the  champion  pole  vaulter,  basketball  coach,  high  school 
teacher  and  principal,  music  director,  soloist,  associate  university  physi¬ 
cian,  District  of  Columbia  obstetrician,  beloved  citizen  and  civic  leader. 

To  do  justice  to  the  accomplishments  of  this  many-sided  man,  the  entire 
tape  recording  of  the  evening's  program  would  need  to  be  transcribed  as 
part  of  this  volume.  Among  the  hundreds  assembled  to  do  him  honor  were 
leaders  in  government,  the  learned  professions  and  the  arts.  And  a  hand¬ 
somely  bound  volume  of  "love  letters"  from  devoted  admirers  unable  to  be 
present  in  person,  testified  eloquently  to  the  health,  happiness  and  joy  of 
living  which  the  "Singing  Physician"  had  brought  their  way  in  the  true  spirit 
of  fabled  troubadours  of  song  and  story. 


JOHN  WESLEY  HARMON,  VIII  (Rev.  Nolan  Bailey  VII),  (Rev.  John 
Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I)  third 
of  the  four  sons  of  Rev.  Nolan  Bailey  and  Juliet  Howe  Harmon  was  born 
Dec.  21,  1897  at  Meridian,  Miss.  He  attended  public  schools  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  places  where  his  father  served  as  Methodist  pastor,  graduating  from 
the  Magnolia,  Miss.  High  school  in  1916. 

Diminutive  in  size,  never  very  stalwart,  "Little  John",  as  he  was 
affectionately  called,  had  the  misfortune  to  injure  an  eye  by  running  into 
a  sharp  stick  in  his  early  youth.  Though  weakened  in  eyesight,  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school  with  good  grades  but  on  medical  advice,  took  a  job 
instead  of  going  to  college.  For  a  time  he  was  quite  successful  as  a  sales¬ 
man  of  Wear  ever  Aluminum,  but  finding  increasing  difficulty  with  col¬ 
lections  from  his  customers,  he  took  a  position  as  night  clerk  in  the 
Cowan  Hotel  in  Greenville,  Miss. 
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Blessed  with  an  elfish  charm,  fond  of  people,  and  pleased  to  be  of  service 
to  others,  he  soon  became  a  well-known  and  popular  figure  with  regular  trav¬ 
elers  of  the  area.  In  subsequent  years,  he  was  to  be  found  behind  the  recep¬ 
tion  desks  of  hotels  in  Dyersburg,  Tenn.  ,  Monroe  and  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 
He  aided  many  a  "down  and  out"  and  provided  lodging  for  a  lot  of  deserving 
people  in  need  of  a  temporary  home  to  "tide  them  over.  " 

During  the  "Great  Depression"  of  the  thirties,  while  working  in  the  old 
Buckhalt  Hotel  in  Shreveport,  with  little  chance  for  rest  or  changes  in  his 
diet,  John  contracted  tuberculosis  and  was  hospitalized.  He  fell  in  love  with 
his  nurse,  Miss  Mary  Hayes,  and  after  moving  to  Casa  Grande,  Arizona  for 
his  health,  persuaded  her  to  follow  him  there  and  become  his  wife.  He 
opened  a  lunch  room  for  the  school  children  of  the  town  and  was  doing  very 
well  financially  when  lung  trouble  struck  again.  He  and  his  wife  and  her 
niece  moved  to  Phoenix  in  a  futile  effort  to  regain  his  health.  His  father 
came  out  for  a  prolonged  visit  and  was  with  him  when  he  passed  away  April  22, 
1941.  He  was  buried  in  Greenwood  Memorial  Park  in  Phoenix. 

At  his  death,  his  well-worn  bible  evidenced  his  love  of  "meditating  day 
and  night.  "  He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  a  loyal  friend.  As  the  inscription 
on  his  tombstone  so  aptly  states,  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.  " 


ALEXANDER  PEALE  HARMON,  VIII  (Rev.  Nolan  Bailey,  VII),  (Rev. John 
Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I), 
youngest  of  the  four  sons  of  Rev.  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon  and  Juliet  Howe 
Harmon, was  born  August  15,  1899  in  Ellisville,  Mississippi  where  his  father 
was  stationed.  He  entered  Millsaps  College  in  1916  and  upon  receiving 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1920  became  the  third  son  of  the  family  to  have 
graduated  from  this  Methodist  institution. 

Peale  Harmon  began  work  in  the  Vicksburg,  Miss.  Post  Office  in  1922 
and  is  now  completing  his  thirty  -  seventh  year  of  service  there  (  1959).  Since 
1924  he  has  carried  important  responsibilities  as  a  representative  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  In  addition  to  providing  preliminary 
assistance  to  applicants,  he  has  examined  several  thousand  men  and  women 
for  federal  jobs  with  civil  service  ratings. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  Crawford  Street  Methodist 
Church  and  a  member  of  the  Vicksburg  Kiwanis  Club.  He  has  never  married. 

For  several  years  preceding  his  mother's  death  in  1931  and  for  21  years 
between  his  father's  retirement  from  the  Methodist  itinerant  ministry  and 
his  death  in  1945,  this  devoted  son  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  parents  af¬ 
flicted  with  ill  health.  With  them  in  Vicksburg,  while  his  three  brothers 
were  in  other  states,  he  demonstrated  a  degree  of  selfless  devotion  and 
thoughtfulness  which  frequently  reminded  me  of  his  Uncle  Duncan. 
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FRANCIS  STUART  HARMON,  VIII  (Gus  Shaw  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI), 
(Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  oldest  of  the  three 
children  of  Gus  Shaw  and  Jessie  Bruce  Banks  Harmon,  was  born  at  Paulding, 
Jasper  County,  Miss.  ,  Jan.  3,  1895;  attended  public  schools  in  Collins,  Canton 
and  Meridian  while  his  father  was  serving  Methodist  pastorates  in  those  Missis¬ 
sippi  communities  and  graduated  from  Meridian  high  school  in  1912.  After 
attending  Meridian  Male  College  for  one  session,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  September  1913,  received  B.  A.  degree  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key 
in  1916  and  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1917.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  Law 
School  with  an  LL.B.  degree  in  1922  and  received  an  honorary  LL.D.  from 
Millsaps  College,  Jackson,  Miss,  in  1936. 

This  sketch  of  the  compiler  and  editor  of  this  family  history  is  based 
upon  data  appearing  under  his  name  in  WHO'S  WHO  IN  AMERICA,  Vol.  30, 
(1958-59),  page  1182. 

Francis  Harmon's  interest  in  the  YMCA  began  in  high  school  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  for  half  a  century.  His  first  YMCA  post  was  that  of  assistant  director 
of  a  Meridian  community  playground  in  1912.  During  his  college  years  he 
was  assistant  secretary  of  the  oldest  student  MY"  in  the  nation.  He  went  to 
France  under  YMCA  auspices  in  August  1917,  being  among  the  first  50,  000 
Americans  in  uniform  there.  For  six  months  he  worked  along  the  Soissons 
sector  of  the  front  with  college  men  of  the  American  Field  Service,  attached 
to  the  Reserve  Mallet,  a  motorized  unit  of  the  French  GHQ's  "Mass  of  maneu¬ 
ver",  before  and  during  the  successful  Chemin  des  Dames  offensive  of 
October  1917. 

On  Jan.  21,  1918,  Harmon  enlisted  at  Valdahon,  France  in  Battery  "F", 

12th  Field  Artillery,  2nd  Division,  U.S.  Army.  Shortly  after  reaching  the 
front,  he  was  sent  to  officer's  candidate  school  at  Saumur  and  received  his 
commission  as  2nd  lieutenant,  field  artillery,  July  10,  19  18.  Assigned  to 
Battery  "F",  114th  F.  A.  ,  30th  ("Old  Hickory")  Division,  he  was  in  action 
at  St.  Mihiel,  the  Meuse -Argonne  and  on  Armistice  morning  on  the  Woevre 
plain  in  the  first  phase  of  an  offensive  aimed  at  Metz. 

After  his  return  home  and  discharge  in  April  1919,  Francis  worked 
for  the  Humble  Oil  Co.  in  Ranger,  Texas  until  September  when  he  began 
three  years  study  at  Harvard  Law  School.  Following  his  graduation  in 
June  1922,  young  Harmon  returned  to  Mississippi  where  he  worked  and 
spoke  for  Hubert  D.  Stephens  in  the  latter's  successful  campaign  against 
James  K.  Vardaman  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  His  speech  as  a  "pinch- 
hitter"  at  the  closing  political  rally  in  Jackson  lead  next  day  to  an  associ¬ 
ation  with  a  leading  law  firm- -Wells,  Stevens  and  Jones.  Acceptance  of 
a  proffered  lectureship  in  history  by  Millsaps  College  for  the  1922-23 
session  enabled  the  young  lawyer  to  supplement  his  income  and  to  cash  in 
on  his  history  assistantship  at  University  of  Virginia  and  his  lucrative, 
private  tutorial  activities  at  Cambridge.  Within  a  year  Harmon  became 
president  of  the  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  in  1924  a  member  of  the  National 
Council. 
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Deeply  interested  in  political  affairs  and  blessed  with  boundless  energy, 
Francis  Harmon's  activities  during  the  1923  campaign  in  Mississippi  lead  to 
his  appointment  in  January  1924  as  Special  Assistant  Attorney  General  and  also 
to  a  close  working  relationship  with  the  new  governor,  Henry  L.  Whitfield.  He 
was  credited  in  political  circles  with  preparation  of  the  new  governor's  inau¬ 
gural  address  and  with  having  a  hand  in  most  of  his  other  messages  to  the  legis¬ 
lature.  It  was  known  that  when  the  Southern  Commission  on  Interracial  Coopera¬ 
tion  sent  one  of  its  executives  from  Atlanta  to  Jackson  to  thank  Governor  Whit¬ 
field  for  his  forward  looking  references  to  race  relations  in  his  inaugural,  the 
governor  asked  Harmon  to  participate  in  the  interview. 

During  two  years  service  on  the  Attorney  General's  staff,  Harmon  repre¬ 
sented  the  state  in  briefing  and  arguing  orally,  scores  of  criminal  appeals 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi,  including  the  leading  case  of  MOORE 
v.  STATE  (1925).  Harmon,  in  a  214-page  printed  brief  and  in  oral  argument, 
was  successful  in  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  a  recently  adopted  statute 
he  had  drafted  for  the  state  legislature,  which  authorized  a  sheriff,  on  prob¬ 
able  cause,  to  search  an  automobile  on  the  highway  for  contraband  liquor 
without  a  search  warrant.  Harmon  also  represented  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  Quo  Warranto  proceedings  against 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Smith  County  in  a  case  involving  over  a  million 
dollars  of  school  funds.  Also  he  compiled  all  then  existing  statutes  in 
southern  states  pertaining  to  mob  violence.  Later  (  1930)  upon  request  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  codify  Mississippi  statute  law,  he  drafted  a  dozen 
or  more  amendments  based  upon  these  which  were  accepted  by  the  commission 
and  incorporated  by  the  state  legislature  in  the  Code  of  1930  and  in  subsequent 
revisions.  Mississippi's  national  reputation  would  have  been  enhanced  had 
the  state's  governors  seen  fit  to  enforce  these  anti-lynching  provisions. 

Late  in  1925,  Harmon  resigned  his  post  in  the  Attorney  General's  office 
and  opened  a  Jackson  office  for  the  practice  of  law.  He  also  began  a  service 
of  several  years  duration  as  assistant  to  Judge  J.  Morgan  Stevens,  the  offi¬ 
cial  reporter  for  the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court.  For  a  three-year  period 
(1926-29)  Francis  was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  colleges.  Later  after  he  moved  to  New  York,  a  dormitory  for 
Negro  girls  at  Alcorn  A.  &M.  College  was  named  for  him  in  appreciation 
for  his  staunch  support. 

In  the  spring  of  1926,  the  31 -year  old  Harmon  decided  to  challenge  the 
incumbent  congressman,  John  W.  Collier  of  Vicksburg,  a  nine-term 
veteran  ranking  second  in  seniority  on  the  powerful  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Following  his  announcement  as  a  candidate  for  the  demo¬ 
cratic  nomination,  Harmon  began  a  systematic  canvass  of  Mississippi's 
eighth  congressional  district.  After  congress  adjourned  early  in  July, 
old  fashioned  joint  debates  were  held  in  each  of  the  district's  five 
counties  but  Collier  declined  to  debate  Harmon  in  Vicksburg,  (Warren 
County)  where  a  strongly  entrenched  "ring"  was  solid  for  the  resident 
congressman  and  former  county  official.  In  the  August  primary,  Harmon 
carried  the  other  four  counties  but  lost  the  nomination  by  1414  votes.  The 
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Biennial  Report,  Secretary  of  State  (1925-27)  at  page  127,  thus  records  the  result 
of  the  balloting: 


County 


Collier 


Harmon 


Madison 

Rankin 

Warren 

Yazoo 

Totals . 


Hinds 


3097 

861 

832 

2954 

1009 

8743 


3549 

998 

921 

400 

1461 

7329 


In  October  1926,  a  few  weeks  after  his  engagement  to  Lucille  Waverley 
Harwood  of  Lynchburg,  Va.  ,  the  course  of  Francis  Harmon's  entire  life  was 
changed.  Summoned  to  Hattiesburg  by  an  emergency  telephone  call  from  a 
lawyer  there,  he  was  informed  on  his  arrival  of  his  father's  financial  debacle, 
inextricably  related  to  his  physical  and  mental  breakdown.  Within  24  hours, 
Francis  and  his  younger  brother  Andrews  published  a  signed  statement  in 
Hattiesburg  American  accepting  moral  responsibility  to  repay,  if  given  a 
chance,  thousands  of  dollars  of  family  indebtedness,  about  the  existence  of 
which  they  had  not  known.  The  creditors  agreed.  Francis  closed  his  Jackson 
law  office,  became  editor  of  Hattiesburg  American  and  president  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration.  Andrews,  then  a  reporter,  mastered  the  journalistic  profession, 
became  managing  editor  and  in  1932  succeeded  his  brother  as  editor.  Andrews 
has  been  vice  president  since  1929.  The  last  of  the  debts  of  honor  were  paid 
within  ten  years  and  all  debts  of  the  corporation  were  retired  in  1946  after 
20  years  of  struggle,  in  which  the  loyalty  and  experience  of  Thomas  St.John, 
sec.  -treas.  of  the  company  and  business  manager  of  the  newspaper,  played 
an  important  part. 

Bishop  Collins  Denny  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  a 
devoted  friend,  officiated  at  the  wedding  of  Waverley  Harwood  and  Francis 
Harmon  in  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  2132  Rivermont  Ave.  ,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.  ,  on  April  16,  1927. 

(Harwood,  Hughes,  Blackwell  and  Gardner  family  lines  are  dealt  with 
in  a  separate  section.  )  With  a  rare  exhibition  of  devotion,  courage  and 
willingness  to  endure  the  worst  and  hope  for  the  best,  Waverley  Harwood 
Harmon  came  to  Hattiesburg  as  a  bride  and  took  her  place  by  her  husband's 
side  in  a  strange  community  deeply  shaken  by  the  tragic  events  involving 
her  husband's  father.  Together  they  won  out  against  odds  which  many  of 
their  best  friends  regarded  as  almost  insuperable. 

For  five  years  (  1926-32)  under  Francis  Harmon's  vigorous  editorial 
direction,  Hattiesburg  American  was  a  crusading  newspaper.  When  languid 
readers  were  slow  to  react,  either  "pro"  or  "con",  he  would  write  and 
publish  letters  to  himself  under  the  pen  name  "Pine  Bur"  and  then  edito¬ 
rialize  on  the  letters.  In  addition  to  continuing  support  of  the  program  for 
Mississippi  development  which  the  paper  had  always  stressed,  Francis 
campaigned  against  wasteful  and  illegal  burning  of  the  pine  woodlands, 
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helped  with  the  eradication  of  the  Texas  fever  tick  by  supporting  the  unpopular 
cattle -dipping  program  in  spite  of  a  libel  suit  against  the  paper  and  lambasted 
"The  Man  Bilbo",  again  governor,  for  wholesale  "political"  dismissals  which 
cost  state  educational  institutions  their  accreditations. 

The  lawyer-editor  made  available  for  publication  his  Harvard  Law  School 
essay,  written  for  (then)  Professor  (later  Associate  Justice)  Felix  Frankfurter 
on  the  need  for  a  workmen's  compensation  law  in  Mississippi  and  saw  his  state 
finally  become  the  48th  to  adopt  such  a  statute.  He  capitalized  upon  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  anti-lynching  laws  in  various  southern  states  and  challenged  all  guber¬ 
natorial  candidates  to  declare  themselves  on  this  issue.  He  uncovered  inhuman 
conditions  on  the  Forrest  County  "chain  gang"  and  brought  about  a  series  of 
overdue  reforms.  He  printed  documentary  evidence  showing  that  local  justices 
of  the  peace  were  collecting  fees  for  legal  papers  never  issued  and  never  served 
He  supported  the  program  for  the  public  development  of  Muscle  Shoal  s  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  in  opposition  to  some  of  his  best  friends,  at  a  time  when 
T.V.A.  was  only  a  dream  of  Senator  George  W.  Norris  and  his  associates. 

In  October  1929  on  the  very  day  that  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  booming 
stock  market,  Francis  Harmon,  age  34,  was  elected  President  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  YMCA's  of  the  USA.  The  youngest  person  to  date  (  1959)  ever  to 
hold  this  national  post,  Harmon  spent  much  of  the  next  two  years  in  travel, 
speaking  in  44  of  the  48  states  and  helping  to  secure  funds  to  maintain  this 
service  to  youth  at  home  and  in  some  30  countries  overseas.  When  his  presi¬ 
dential  term  ended  in  1931,  Harmon  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  John  R.  Mott 
as  general  secretary  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  YMCA's  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Before  assuming  this  fulltime  executive  post  in 
January  1932,  Francis  Harmon  with  the  aid  of  friends  and  associates,  consoli¬ 
dated  the  remaining  debts  he  and  his  brother  had  assumed,  plus  $51,  000  of 
outstanding  corporate  bonds  due  a  year  later  into  a  new  corporate  bond  issue 
payable  over  ten  years.  When  he  moved  to  New  York,  his  brother  Andrews 
became  editor.  Francis  Harmon  retained  his  corporate  responsibilities  as 
president,  a  post  he  still  fills  (  1959). 

A  daughter,  Virginia  Blackwell  Harmon,  was  born  to  the  Francis  Harmons 
Sept.  17,  1928,  and  a  son,  Francis  Stuart  Harmon,  Jr.  ("Stu"),  Sept.  22,  1932. 
Sketches  of  both  appear  under  Generation  IX.  The  international  work  of  the 
"Y"  required  constant  travel,  so  that  daughter  Virginia  seeing  her  father 
leave  their  New  York  apartment  for  a  quick  trip  to  the  grocer's,  exclaimed: 

"Oh  Mother!  Daddy  has  gone  out  and  left  his  suitcase!"  Even  with  a  series 
of  painful  cutbacks  in  the  world  service  program  of  the  YMCA's,  it  took 
Herculean  efforts  to  secure  enough  contributions  during  the  depths  of  the 
great  depression  to  keep  John  R.  Mott's  imposing  monument  from  complete 
collapse.  Francis  Harmon  had  solicited  subscriptions  to  a  magazine  to  pay 
his  way  through  University  of  Virginia.  Now  he  felt  it  was  essential  to  set 
an  example  in  personal  solicitation  in  city  after  city,  where  morale  was  low, 
the  local  World  Service  Committee  discouraged  and  many  generous  donors 
of  prosperous  years  unable  to  renew  their  gifts. 
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A  trip  in  19  33  to  ten  countries  of  Europe  and  another  in  19  35  to  Japan, 
Manchuria,  Korea,  China,  Hongkong  and  the  Philippines  provided  the  "Y" 
executive  and  money-raiser  with  fresh  insights,  vivid  firsthand  illustrations 
for  his  almost  daily  luncheon  and  evening  addresses,  and  a  broadened  outlook 
on  the  world  and  the  crucial  importance  of  the  world-wide  Christian  enterprise. 
Waverley  Harmon  was  the  beneficiary  also  of  both  these  never-to-be-forgotten 
tours . 

By  1937,  the  World  Service  budget  of  the  "Y"  was  in  balance,  although 
at  a  drastically  reduced  level.  But  the  "five -year -beating"  had  seriously 
jeopardized  the  health  of  the  man  who  had  made  himself  expendable  in  behalf 
of  a  great  enterprise.  At  this  very  time,  Will  H.  Hays,  so-called  "Czar" 
of  the  movies,  invited  Francis  Harmon,  a  recognized  Protestant  leader,  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  which  he  headed  and  team 
up  with  Joseph  I.  Breen,  Roman  Catholic  Knight  of  St.  Gregory,  who  headed 
the  board  administering  the  organized  industry's  program  of  voluntary 
self- r egulation.  After  careful  consideration  and  upon  the  advice  of  numer¬ 
ous  friends,  the  invitation  was  accepted. 

Thus  began  a  15 -year  association  with  the  American  motion  picture 
industry  which  was  stimulating,  interesting  and  rewarding.  For  the  first 
three  years  (1937-41),  Harmon's  activities  were  related  primarily  to  the 
self-regulatory  work  of  the  Production  Code  Administration  and  as  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  Mr.  Hays.  In  1940,  as  the  probability  of  American  in¬ 
volvement  in  Hitler's  war  increased,  Harmon  was  designated  as  the  liaison 
between  the  organized  film  industry  and  the  U.S.  government. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  he  became  executive  vice  chairman  and  coordi¬ 
nator  of  the  industry's  War  Activities  Committee  with  its  seven  service 
divisions.  He  worked  day  and  night,  shuttling  between  New  York,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Hollywood  with  frequent  visits  to  the  31  cities  whence  films  were 
distributed  to  the  nation's  17,  000  theatres,  which  had  pledged  substantial 
screen  time  for  films  designed  to  promote  the  war  effort.  Many  of  these 
films  were  made  by  the  industry  in  response  to  specific  requests  from  the 
war  agencies,  transmitted  through  Harmon. 

The  War  Activities  Committee  went  "all  out"  in  successive  war  loan 
drives  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Finance. 

Popular  Hollywood  stars  travelled  thousands  of  miles  and  sold  hundreds 
of  millions  of  war  bonds.  Special  "showmanship"  activities  designed  to 
dramatize  the  war  bond  campaigns  included  the  erection  in  one  drive  of 
a  giant  cash  register  four  stories  high  in  New  York's  Times  Square.  For 
another,  a  replica  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  placed  there;  in  another, 
the  famed  photograph  of  the  historic  flag-raising  on  Iwa  Jima  was  dupli¬ 
cated  in  a  huge  plastic  model  with  all  then  living  participants  in  this  dra¬ 
matic  event  present  at  the  dedicatory  ceremony  in  Times  Square.  Also, 
the  War  Activities  Committee  chartered  a  special  "War  Bond  Train", 
filled  it  with  Hollywood's  top  flight  performers  and  routed  it  around  the 
country. 
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Harmon  was  active  personally  in  arranging  for  film  industry  sponsorship 
of  the  first  "United  Nations  Day"  celebration.  Through  his  office,  arrangements 
were  made  which  resulted  in  some  fifty  million  dollars  worth  of  free  film 
showings  in  overseas  fighting  areas,  often  before  these  motion  pictures  appeared 
on  home  theatre  screens.  Collections  for  the  National  War  Fund,  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  charity  drives  in  theatres  affiliated  with  the  War  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee  exceeded  $36,  000,  000.  And  after  Yalta,  Harmon  flew  to  Mexico  City 
with  a  top  flight  Hollywood  director  and  camera  crew  to  meet  Secretary  of 
State,  Edward  Stettinius,  and  record  his  opening  statement  in  a  film  about  the 
United  Nations  which  appeared  on  thousands  of  U.S.  screens  before  and  during 
the  historic  conference  in  San  Francisco  which  formulated  the  U.N.  Charter. 

Toward  the  end  of  World  War  II,  a  group  of  Francis  Harmon's  friends 
in  the  motion  picture  industry  sponsored  publication  of  his  book,  THE 
COMMAND  IS  FORWARD.  Subtitled  "Selections  from  Addresses  on  the 
Motion  Picture  Industry  in  War  and  Peace",  this  56-page  volume  of  excerpts 
from  Harmon's  inspirational  speeches  went  into  three  editions.  See  Library 
of  Congress,  File  Card  44-29703  (PN  1995.  H375).  Also  in  the  Rare  Book 
Collection  (D  826.  U  55)  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  File  Card  56-40702  is 
another  volume  from  Francis  Harmon's  pen.  This  is  entitled: 'WESTERN 
EUROPE  IN  THE  WAKE  OF  WORLD  WAR  II,  June  17 -July  18,  1945,  as  seen 
by  a  group  of  motion  picture  industry  executives.  "  The  U.S.  War  Depart¬ 
ment's  Bureau  of  Public  Relations  placed  this  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
without  Harmon's  knowledge.  It  is  an  account  of  an  airborne  tour  of  Western 
Europe,  immediately  after  V-E  Day,  arranged  by  the  U.S.  War  Department 
and  by  SHAEF,  for  a  group  of  film  industry  executives,  including  Harmon, 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  motion  picture  specialists  in  the  postwar  program  of 
re-education  and  orientation.  Harmon  reports  on  personal  interviews  with 
Field  Marshal  Montgomery  of  Alamein,  Rev.  Martin  Niemoller,  contro¬ 
versial  German  Lutheran  leader  and  other  eminent  figures,  during  an  unfor¬ 
gettable  month  of  memorable  experiences. 

At  war's  end  in  1945,  when  Eric  Johnston,  former  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  succeeded  Will  H.  Hays  as  president  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association,  Francis  Harmon  was  elected  vice  president  in  charge 
of  the  New  York  office.  Also  he  helped  to  organize  and  served  for  five  years 
as  vice  president  of  the  Motion  Picture  Export  Association,  set  up  to  facili¬ 
tate  export  overseas  of  good  quality  American  films.  In  1946  Harmon  and 
an  associate,  Gerald  W.  Mayer,  made  a  special  trip  to  The  Netherlands 
on  behalf  of  the  Export  Association  which  resulted  for  a  time  in  loosening 
the  hold  of  a  theatre  monopoly  in  Holland.  Harmon's  wartime  association 
with  Canadian  officials  enabled  him  to  develop  with  them  during  postwar  years 
of  exchange  stringency,  a  mutually  helpful  "Canadian  Cooperation  Project" 
which  stimulated  tourist  travel  to  Canada  and  film  production  there,  thus 
enabling  dollar  payments  for  American  film  imports  to  Canada  to  continue 
to  find  their  way  to  film  company  treasuries. 

Adverse  physical  effects  of  heavy  stresses  and  strains  during  and  after 
World  War  II  put  Harmon  in  the  Miami-Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1950.  Upon  recovery  of  his  health  after  several  months  of  rigid 
dieting,  rest  and  recuperation,  he  resigned  his  executive  positions  in  the 
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motion  picture  industry  and  since  September  1951  has  devoted  his  time  to  religious 
work  in  which  he  always  has  been  deeply  interested. 

Refusing  several  offers  of  salaried  positions,  he  took  over  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  newly  constituted  National  Council  of  Churches, 
became  also  a  vice  chairman  of  its  Finance  Committee  under  Charles  R.  Hook 
of  Armco  Steel  and  a  member  of  two  other  key  committees:  Policy  and  Strategy, 
headed  by  the  Council's  president  Bishop  Henry  Knox  Sherrill,  and  Study  and 
Adjustment,  chaired  by  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam.  For  the  next  two  or  three 
years  he  worked  closely  and  effectively  with  Richard  B.  Smith,  the  Council's 
director  of  finance  and  with  such  key  laymen  as  Charles  E.  (lectric)  Wilson, 

Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr .  and  Howard  Pew  in  building  up  a  constituency  of 
individual,  corporate  and  foundation  contributors.  He  is  now  (  1959)  serving 
a  three-year  term  as  one  of  the  Council's  vice  presidents. 

For  20  years  (  1939-59)  Francis  Harmon  has  been  an  officer  of  The  River¬ 
side  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Elected  to  the  Board  of  Deacons  in  1939, 
when  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  was  its  chairman,  Harmon  was  the  fourth 
layman  to  hold  this  post  (1948-49).  Since  1950  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
12-man  Board  of  Trustees  on  which  John  D.  Rockefeller ,  Jr .  has  served  for 
several  decades.  Through  their  mutual  interest  in  and  work  for  this  great 
interdenominational,  international  and  interracial  church,  Mr.  Harmon  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller  became  friends. 

In  January  1954,  Francis  Harmon  personally  enlisted  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
aid  in  behalf  of  the  construction  of  THE  INTERCHURCH  CENTER  -  the  first 
national  headquarters  home  for  Protestant  and  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches, 
their  boards  and  agencies.  For  more  than  five  years  (1954-59),  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  this  $20,  000,  000  project  has  been  Harmon's  primary  concern.  His 
comprehensive,  documented,  illustrated  treatise  titled:  The  Case  for  New 
Y ork  (  1954)  aided  materially  in  building  up  a  three  to  one  majority  in  the 
National  Council's  General  Board  for  a  New  York  rather  than  a  Chicago 
location.  Once  this  choice  was  made,  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  available  as 
a  site  a  full  block  on  New  York's  Morningside  Heights,  across  120th  Street 
from  The  Riverside  Church.  He  also  contributed  $2,  650,  000  toward  con¬ 
struction  costs.  The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  provided  $12,  650,  000 
through  a  first  mortgage  loan,  pursuant  to  a  strategically  timed,  1954 
general  commitment  which  Mr.  Harmon  secured  from  the  company's  far¬ 
sighted  chairman,  Devereaux  C.  Josephs.  Harmon  was  active,  too,  in  the 
successful  effort  to  secure  $4,500,  000  from  various  church  agencies  in 
second  mortgage  loans  and  $500,  000  as  contributions  to  capital.  He  is  fond 
of  recalling  that  the  first  cash  received  was  a  dollar  from  his  daughter 
Virginia  for  the  first  brick  and  a  check  for  one  hundred  dollars  from  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Jewish  faith  who  wished  to  endorse  this  effort  to  bring  various 
Christian  communions  together  under  one  roof.  About  $1,  000,  000  has  been 
secured  in  special  gifts  for  the  project  since  construction  started  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1957.  President  Eisenhower  laid  the  cornerstone  Oct.  12,  1958  and  a 
year  later,  the  first  tenants  had  occupied  four  of  the  stately  building's  19 
floors . 
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As  this  volume  of  family  history  finally  goes  to  press  (Nov.  1959),  promoter 
Harmon,  vice  president  of  the  Center's  board  of  trustees,  is  busy  acquiring 
original  manuscripts  and  facsimiles  of  hymns,  anthems  and  religious  music 
scores  for  the  Center's  Treasure  Room,  securing  reproductions  of  historic 
documents  pertaining  to  religious  liberty  in  America  for  permanent  exhibition 
along  the  walls  of  the  main  lobby,  and  arranging  for  photographic  blow  ups 
of  historic  churches  and  campus  scenes  from  church-related  colleges  and  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries  for  the  cafeteria  walls.  Additional  letter  appeals  under  his 
signature  go  out  each  week  for  special  gifts  to  the  Center  or  contributions  to¬ 
ward  the  cost  of  new  office  furniture  for  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Meanwhile,  trustee  Harmon  of  The  Riverside  Church,  as  head  of  a  special 
committee  on  expanded  use  of  radio  and  TV,  is  working  with  church  officials, 
radio  engineers  and  program  specialists  on  detailed  plans  and  a  budget,  de¬ 
signed  to  make  available  before  1961  to  13,  000,  000  potential  listeners  within 
50  miles  of  Riverside's  405  foot  Gothic  tower,  70  hours  per  week  of  high 
quality  FM  Radio  programs. 

Also,  time  is  found  for  service  as  a  director -at-large  of  the  YMCA  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  YMCA's 
international  organization.  Then  there's  the  regular  Saturday  golf  game  with 
a  score  seldom  below  100  and  fond  memories  of  "a  hole  in  one"  at  Lake 
Mohonk  in  July  1959.  Occasional  speeches,  participation  now  and  then  on 
panel  discussions  having  to  do  with  motion  pictures  or  race  relations,  several 
weeks  of  service  every  two  years  on  a  New  York  County  grand  jury  and  bridge 
games  whenever  possible,  round  out  the  picture. 

In  the  offing  loom  leisurely  trips  through  the  Mediterranean  and  to  Latin 
America,  visiting  YMCA's  and  community  churches  from  Athens,  Beirut  and 
Addis  Ababa  to  the  Canal  Zone,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio.  But  the  top  priority, 
now  and  always,  belongs  to  the  grandchildren,  members  of  Generation  X  who 
have,  of  course,  inherited  the  best  characteristics  of  their  1024  progenitors 
in  the  calm  and  completely  unbiased  judgment  of  an  adoring  grandfather.  This 
volume  was  undertaken  and  pushed  through  to  completion  primarily  for  them 
and  for  others  hoped  for  and  confidently  expected. 


IRENE  BANKS  HARMON,  VIII  (Gus  Shaw  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI)  , 

( Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  only  daughter  of 
Rev.  Gus  Shaw  and  Jessie  Bruce  Banks  Harmon  was  born  at  Paulding,  Miss.  , 
June  16,  1897.  She  was  named  for  a  maiden  aunt,  Bell  Irene  Banks,  one  of 
her  mother's  three  sisters.  With  long  golden  curls,  big  blue  eyes  and 
adorable  dimples,  little  Irene  was  both  pretty  and  amiable.  She  went  to 
public  schools  in  Collins,  Canton  and  Meridian,  graduated  from  Meridian 
Woman's  College,  where  she  also  received  her  diploma  in  music. 

Visits  to  homes  of  her  maternal  aunts  on  Lake  Washington  were  one  of 
Irene's  greatest  joys.  There  she  met  and  in  1923  married  Winfred  S. 
Moncrief  of  Starkville,  Miss.  ,  plantation  manager  for  her  uncle,  P.  L.  Mann 
of  Glen  Allen.  There  also  during  successive  girlhood  visits,  Irene  devel- 
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oped  goitre  from  a  then  unrecognized  iodine  deficiency  in  the  region's  water.  A 
thyroid  operation  by  a  New  Orleans  specialist  late  in  1926  prolonged  but  could  not 
save  her  life.  She  passed  away  in  the  fall  of  1927  in  Hattiesburg  and  is  buried 
there  in  Roseland  Park  Cemetery.  A  son,  Winfred  Harmon  Moncrief  (IX),  born 
Dec.  27,  1923,  who  was  less  than  four  years  of  age  when  his  mother  died,  re¬ 
mained  in  the  care  of  his  grandmother  Harmon  until  after  his  father  remarried. 


CHARLES  GREEN  ANDREWS  HARMON,  VIII  (Gus  Shaw  VII),  (Rev.  John 
Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  youngest 
child  of  Rev.  Gus  Shaw  Harmon,  VII,  and  Jessie  Bruce  Banks  Harmon,  was  born 
at  Lauderdale,  Miss,  during  a  snowstorm  on  the  morning  of  February  22,  1901. 
His  father  was  then  beginning  the  fourth  and  final  year  of  his  ministry  to  the 
seven  churches  of  the  Lauderdale  Circuit.  He  was  named  for  Dr.  Charles  Green 
Andrews,  a  leading  Methodist  clergyman  of  the  Mississippi  Annual  Conference 
whose  friendship  and  support  had  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  baby's  father  fol¬ 
lowing  his  conversion  in  1894  and  his  admission  on  trial  to  the  Methodist  itin¬ 
erancy,  as  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Annual  Conference. 

Andrews  attended  the  public  schools  in  Collins,  Canton,  Meridian  and  Pop- 
larville,  Mississippi  during  his  father's  ministry  in  those  places,  and  then  en¬ 
rolled  at  Marion  (Ala.  )  Institute.  He  entered  Millsaps  College  and  made  a  good 
record  scholastically  and  on  the  baseball  diamond  during  his  freshman  year. 

At  his  mother's  urging,  he  then  transferred  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  a 
year  later  was  back  in  his  native  state  -  at  Mississippi  A  and  M  College  at 
Starksville,  where  he  majored  in  animal  husbandry.  A  good  friend  of  the 
family,  E.  B.  Ferris  of  the  South  Miss.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
Poplarville,  was  influential  in  this  move.  Andrews  was  exceedingly  happy  at 
Starkville  and  showed  such  interest  and  capacity  that  all  signs  pointed  to  a 
successful  career  as  a  cattle  breeder  and  stock  farmer. 

However,  before  graduation,  an  urgent  appeal  from  relatives  on  Lake 
Washington  prompted  him  to  take  a  position  on  a  Mississippi  Delta  cotton 
plantation,  and  a  year  later  he  was  in  charge  of  a  plantation  for  an  estate  in 
southwest  Mississippi  between  Natchez  and  Port  Gibson  with  Negro  servants 
to  wait  upon  him  and  ghosts  of  the  past  for  "company"  in  the  ante  bellum  man¬ 
sion.  One  day  he  discovered  an  old  banjo  while  rummaging  through  the  attic 
and  while  trying  to  "strike  up  a  tune",  cut  his  hand  on  a  rusty  string.  A  viru¬ 
lent  infection  almost  cost  him  his  arm,  if  not  his  life.  Upon  his  recovery  he 
joined  the  staff  of  Hattiesburg  American,  the  newspaper  publishing  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  enterprise  his  father  had  recently  acquired. 

After  working  awhile  in  the  commercial  printing  department,  he  switched 
to  news  reporting  under  the  tutelage  of  C.  M.  Willoughby ,  one-time  Hearst 
editor,  who  until  his  untimely  death  was  the  human  dynamo  responsible  for 
the  news  content  and  make-up  of  "South  Mississippi's  Greatest  Newspaper.  " 
Managing  editor  Willoughby  brought  big  city  methods  and  attitudes  to  the 
news  room  of  a  small  city  daily  with  less  than  10,  000  circulation.  If  there 
was  news  he  printed  it.  His  headlines  were  big  and  black.  And  he  was  at 
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least  ten  years  ahead  of  the  procession  in  his  copious  use  of  pictures.  From 
him  Andrews  Harmon  learned  well  the  art  of  "Front  Fage  Journalism. 
Hattiesburg  American  was  read  then!  A  constituency  twice  as  large  reads 

it  now  ! 

Within  a  year  or  so  after  Andrews  Harmon  and  his  elder  brother,  Francis, 
took  over  news  and  editorial  control  of  the  paper  in  the  fall  of  192  6,  Andrews 
decided  that  time  spent  working  on  some  other  papers  would  be  helpful,  so  he 
headed  west  in  an  old  automobile  across  Louisiana  and  Texas  to  the  Facific 
Coast,  applying  for  newspaper  jobs  as  he  went  along  and  leaving  behind  ad¬ 
dresses  where  he  could  be  reached.  He  landed  a  newspaper  job  in  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  and  had  just  about  cashed  in  on  what  that  news  staff 
could  teach  him  when  a  wire  came  from  a  Houston,  Texas  daily  offering  him 
a  spot  which  he  held  for  several  months.  Then  he  returned  to  Hattiesburg 
with  useful  travel  and  invaluable  newspaper  experience. 

By  1930,  he  was  managing  editor  of  Hattiesburg  American  and  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1932  he  succeeded  his  brother,  Francis,  as  editor.  For  the  past  27 
years  (  1959),  he  has  been  solely  responsible  for  the  paper's  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  content. 

During  the  manpower  shortage  in  World  War  II,  he  jeopardized  his  health 
by  operating  a  newsroom  staffed  almost  entirely  by  wives  of  soldiers  in 
training  at  nearby  Camp  Shelby  and  by  college  students.  During  long  periods 
of  time,  he  was  the  only  person  there  with  sufficient  experience  to  get  the 
paper  to  press.  He  stayed  with  it  until  former  staffers  were  demobilized  and 
back  on  the  job.  With  50,  000  men  in  training  at  Camp  Shelby  a  few  miles 
away,  the  local  daily  met  its  responsibilities  and  also  capitalized  its  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  expanded  circulation  and  for  printing  a  weekly  camp  newspaper. 
Fromotion  of  war  bond  sales  had  top  editorial  priority  then  as  highway  safety 
does  today. 

On  June  5,  19  33,  Charles  Green  Andrews  Harmon  VIII  and  Mary  Clai¬ 
borne  Mixon  were  married  in  Jackson,  Miss.  ,  by  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Smith, 
long-time  friend  of  the  Harmon  family.  Mary's  father  was  George  Ellis 
Mixon,  born  May  7,  1877,  in  Dallas  County,  Ala.  He  spent  his  early  life 
in  Summer  fie  Id  in  that  county.  He  was  the  son  of  George  Edward  and 
Antoinette  Thompson  Mixon.  Mary's  mother,  Nell  Scanlon  Mixon,  was  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Millington  Scanlon,  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  Murphey  Scanlon.  The  Scanlons  moved  to  Hattiesburg  from 
Newton  County,  Miss.  Mary's  parents,  George  Ellis  Mixon  and  Nell  Scanlon, 
were  married  Jan.  26,  19  11  and  Mary  Claiborne  was  born  Dec.  23rd  of  that 
year.  Her  middle  name  "Claiborne"  evidences  her  blood  kinship  with  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Mississippi  history.  She  studied  at 
Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  and  at  the  University  of  Indiana. 

The  two  children  of  this  marriage,  which  ended  in  a  1955  divorce,  are 

(1)  Charles  Green  Andrews  Harmon  ("Andy  Jr.  "  IX)  born  Feb.  22,  1938,  and 

(2)  Jane  Claiborne  IX  born  July  12,  1944. 
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GENERATION  IX 


Twenty-six  great  grandchildren  of  Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon  (VI)  and  four 
of  his  sister,  Sarah  Harmon  Lurton  (VI)  constitute  the  30  members  of  our  branch 
of  ninth  generation  descendants  of  John  Harmon  (I)  of  Scarboro,  Maine.  These 
are  listed  below  in  genealogical  order,  beginning  with  the  oldest  child  of  the 
oldest  child  and  ending  with  the  youngest  child  of  the  youngest  member  of  Genera¬ 
tion  VIII.  Eight  of  these  30  are  dead;  18  of  the  other  22  are  married  and  have 
already  (  1959)  provided  26  offspring  in  Generation  X. 

1.  Wilhelmina  Streator  Lipscomb  (  1907-  1908) 

2.  Lincoln  Palmer  Brown  Lipscomb  ( 19  10- 

3.  Helen  Christelle  Curry  (19  10- 19  10) 

4.  Willaim  Allen  Curry  ( 19  12  -  19  12 ) 

5.  Izolie  Catherine  Cline  Neff  (1920- 

6.  Evelyn  Frances  McKinney  (Smith),  (Baugh) ,  Reynolds  (1913- 

7.  Helen  Marie  McKinney  Singleton  ( 19  14- 

8.  Duncan  Harmon  Cope  ( 19  19- 

9.  William  DeLoach  Cope  (1921- 

10.  John  Wesley  Cope  (1935- 

11.  Floy  Edna  Cope  Leuenberger  (1938- 

12.  William  Henry  Budd  (1920- 

13.  Wesley  Lowry  Budd  (1921- 

14.  Malcolm  Budd  (1922- 

15.  Richard  Edwood  Budd  (1924- 

lb.  Duncan  Sibley  Harmon  Budd  (1926- 

17.  Ethel  Claire  Budd  (1928-  1929) 

18.  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon  (  1927- 

19.  George  Lamar  Harmon  (1931- 

20.  Dorothy  Grace  Harmon  (1918-1919) 

21.  daughter  died  at  birth  (1921) 

22.  Virginia  Blackwell  Harmon  Jameson  (1928- 

23.  Francis  Stuart  Harmon  (  1932- 

24.  Winfred  Harmon  Moncrief  (1923- 

25.  Charles  Green  Andrews  Harmon  (  1938- 

26.  Jane  Claiborne  Harmon  (1944- 

LURTON 

1.  Horace  Harmon  Lurton,  3rd  (1904- 

2.  Sarah  Evans  Lurton  (  1906- 

3.  Anne  Davis  Lurton  Johnson  (1916- 

Brief  sketches  of  most  of  these  persons  follow.  References  to  the  others 
may  be  found  in  the  biographies  of  their  parents. 
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LINCOLN  PALMER  BROWN  LIPSCOMB,  IX,  (Mary  Clare  Brown  Lipscomb, 
VIII),  (Mary  Bettie  Harmon  Brown,  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V), 
(Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I)  was  born  at  Biloxi,  Miss.  August  14 
1910.  His  father,  Rev.  E.  Wadsworth  Lipscomb,  member  of  the  Mississippi 
Conference  of  The  Methodist  Church,  died  three  months  later. 


"L.  P.  "  was  reared  in  the  home  of  his  grandfather,  for  whom  he  was  named 
His  mother  returned  with  her  infant  son  to  her  Meridian  home  after  her  hus¬ 
band's  death.  "L.  P.  "  attended  the  Meridian  public  schools,  studied  at  Millsaps 
College  two  sessions  (1927-29),  then  transferred  to  University  of  Mississippi 
for  two  sessions  (  1929-31).  He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Law  degree  from 
Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  in  1932  and  was  licensed  to  practice 

in  Mississippi  in  June  1932. 


After  ten  years  of  practice  at  Indianola,  Miss.  ,  Lipscomb  entered  the  U.  S. 
Army  in  February  1942,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  He  served 
in  the  American  and  European  theatres  of  operation  until  Nov.  1945,  as  "Special 
Agent,  Counter  Intelligence  Corps.  11  The  five  words  within  quotation  marks 
constitute  the  briefest  possible  description  of  activities  which,  if  spaced  out  as 
they  deserve,  would  add  enormously  to  reader  interest  in  this  document.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  once  these  trained  undercover  operators  become  adept,  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  leave  everything  to  the  imagination  of  the  rest  of  us.  In  wartime,  they 
live  longer  by  watching  their  words;  when  peace  comes,  they  have  acquired  the 

habit. 


Government  service  and  personal  business  account  for  one  or  more  trips 
to  the  Far  East  after  V-J  Day.  While  in  Japan,  "L.  P.  "  met  and  courted  a 
capable  and  attractive  French  girl,  Yvonne  Maria  Eluin,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Victor  Eugene  Eluin  and  Maria  Augustine  Gesbert  Eluin.  They  were  married 
in  London,  England,  July  5,  1950  and  are  currently  living  in  Washington  where 

Lipscomb,  now  49  (1959)  is  Staff  Assistant  to  Senator  James  O.  Eastland  of 
Mississippi.  His  duties  involve  legal  counsel,  and  matters  involving  lesisla- 

tion  and  research. 


IZOLIE  CATHERINE  CLINE  NEFF,  IX  (Clara  Belle  Harmon  Cline  VIII), 
(William  Stuart  Harmon  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV), 
(John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  only  child  of  Clara  Belle  Harmon  and  Jacob 
Cecil  Cline,  wa s  born  in  Ballinger ,  Texas,  Sept.  12,  1920.  She  mar ried  Seth  J . 
Neff  of  that  city,  Sept.  16,  1944.  Their  two  sons  are  tenth  generation  descend¬ 

ants  of  John  Harmon  of  Scarboro,  Me.  These  are:  Chess  Wayne  Neff,  X,  born 
Feb.  17,  1946  who  resembles  his  father  and  Kenneth  Ray  Neff,  X,  who  is  said 
by  oldtimer s  in  Ballinger  to  resemble  his  great  grandfather,  William  Stuart 
Harmon,  VIII  . 

Catherine  has  demonstrated  a  keen  interest  in  this  family  history  and  has 
been  quite  helpful  in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  important  family  data,  fol¬ 
lowing  her  mother's  untimely  death,  May  14,  1946  after  a  week's  illness.  The 
Neffs  current  address  (  1959)  is  201  Eleventh  Street,  Ballinger,  Texas. 
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EVELYN  FRANCES  MCKINNEY  REYNOLDS,  IX  (Annie  Frances  Harmon 
McKinney  VIII),  (William  Stuart  Harmon  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V), 
(Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  elder  daughter  of  Annie  Frances 
Harmon  (VIII)  and  her  husband  Curtis  B.  McKinney,  was  born  in  Brownwood, 

Texas,  March  13,  1913.  She  married  Frank  Howell  Smith  June  14,  1930  in  Alamo, 
Texas  and  after  his  death,  October  5,  1934,  married  Oswald  Howard  Baugh  of 
Polkville,  Miss,  on  June  12,  1936  in  Refugee,  Texas.  They  were  divorced  in 
1942. 

Evelyn  and  her  parents  made  their  home  together  in  Alamo  until  her  mother's 
death  in  1958.  She  owns  and  operates  a  Variety  store  in  Alamo.  Within  the  past 
year  (  1959),  Evelyn  married  Joseph  Reynolds,  a  widower  with  three  children. 

He  is  in  the  insurance  business  in  Alamo. 


HELEN  MARIE  MCKINNEY  SINGLETON,  IX  (Annie  Frances  Harmon  McKinney 
VIII),  (William  Stuart  Harmon  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV), 
(John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  younger  of  the  two  daughters  of  Annie  Frances 
Harmon  and  her  husband  Curtis  B.  McKinney,  was  born  in  Ballinger,  Texas 
Dec.  8,  1914,  graduated  at  17  from  the  Pharr -San  Juan-Alamo  High  School  in 
1932  and  then  completed  a  business  course  at  Draughon's  Business  College,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

She  married  Arthur  Glen  Singleton  in  Edinburg,  Texas  June  22,  1936.  He 
and  his  father  were  then  owners  of  the  largest  grocery  store  in  this  county  seat 
of  Hidalgo  County.  The  Singletons  hail  from  Nebraska,  where  Helen's  husband 
was  born  at  Elm  Creek,  Aug.  17,  1910.  A  separate  sketch  of  their  son,  Curtis 
Fred  Singleton,  X,  born  Nov.  20,  1937,  appears  later  in  this  volume. 

Blessed  with  a  great  deal  of  "Get  up  and  Get",  and  said  to  be  like  her 
grandfather  William  Stuart  Harmon  in  many  other  ways  also,  Helen  worked 
for  eight  years  at  First  National  Bank,  Edinburg,  Texas,  and  one  year  at  the 
Security  State  Bank  in  San  Juan,  Texas,  then  for  four  years  in  the  County  Audi¬ 
tor's  office  in  Edinburg.  Fourteen  years  ago  (1947)  she  was  elected  Treasurer 
of  Hidalgo  County,  has  been  re-elected  four  times  without  opposition  and  has 
four  years  (  1959)  still  to  go  on  her  current  term. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Texas  Association  of  County  Treasurers  and  has 
served  since  1954  on  the  Association's  Board  of  Directors.  She  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Zonta  Club  of  West  Hidalgo  County,  Zonta  International.  The 
Singletons  are  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Edinburg.  Since 
her  mother's  death  in  1958,  her  invalid  father,  now  80,  has  made  his  home 
with  Helen  and  her  husband  in  Edinburg. 

In  a  recent  letter  (Sept.  1959),  bearing  the  seal  of  Hidalgo  County,  Mrs. 

Helen  Singleton,  County  Treasurer,  says  in  part: 

"I  like  to  work  with  figures.  Even  my  eight  years  in  banking  and 
the  four  years  with  the  County  Auditor  were  delightful.  I  have  really 
enjoyed  my  work  as  County  Treasurer  since  1947.  .  .  .1  have  my  office 
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through  1962  and  then  will  decide  if  I  should  run  again.  I  hear  that  I  can 
have  the  office  as  long  as  I  want  to  run  for  it.  ...  I  have  given  and  offered 
the  best  of  my  ability  to  it. 

"We  would  just  give  anything  to  have  you  visit  our  beautiful  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  .  .  .  There  is  no  other  place  like  this  part  of  beautiful  Texas.  .  " 


DUNCAN  HARMON  COPE,  IX  (Duncan  Harmon  Cope  VIII),  (Clara  Belle 
Harmon  CopeVII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III), 
(Samuel  II),  (John  I),  eldest  child  of  Duncan  Harmon  and  Floy  Richardson  Cope 
was  born  July  16,  1919.  Handicapped  since  birth  by  a  brain  injury,  Duncan 
is  a  str inkingly  handsome  man,  affable  and  attractive.  He  has  spent  much  of 
his  time  with  his  uncle  John  Wesley  and  his  younger  brother  DeLoach  in 
farming  operations.  He  is  presently  living  at  the  Hollandale  home  of  his 
parents  and  invariably  greets  me  with  a  strong  handshake  and  a  winsome 
smile.  During  World  War  II,  his  interest  centered  upon  radio  news  from  the 
Pacific  until  his  fighter -pilot  brother  DeLoach  was  safely  home  again. 


WILLIAM  DELOACH  COPE,  IX  (Duncan  Harmon  Cope  VIII),  (Clara 
Belle  Harmon  Cope  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV), 
(John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I), was  born  Oct.  12,  192  1  at  Hollandale,  Miss, 
and  attended  the  consolidated  school  there.  He  was  a  student  at  Millsaps 
College,  Jackson,  Miss.  ,  for  one  session  and  attended  University  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  for  three  years,  leaving  in  February  1942  for  three  and  a  half  years  of 
service  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Force. 

DeLoach  enlisted  as  a  Naval  Cadet,  trained  at  New  Orleans  and  at  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas;  received  his  ensign's  commission  March  31,  1943  and  went 
to  Pensacola,  Fla.  where  he  graduated  at  the  Naval  School  of  Photography  in 
July  1943.  He  completed  his  operational  training  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  in 
Dec.  1943  and  joined  Squadron  VC  66  in  San  Diego,  Cal.  before  year  end.  He 
was  promoted  to  Lt.  (jg)  in  May  1944  and  is  now  (  1959)  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

This  gallant  young  airman  served  in  the  Pacific  Theatre  for  15  months 
during  the  final  phases  of  World  War  II.  He  participated  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  Halmahera  Islands  Campaigns.  His  squadron  also  did  escort 
duty  for  cargo  ships  and  troop  transports  and  participated  in  submarine  patrol 
service.  In  addition  to  two  campaign  ribbons,  he  received  the  Air  Medal 
from  Admiral  Nimitz  "for  meritorious  achievement"  in  the  successful  rescue 
of  a  downed  fellow  pilot  from  enemy  capture.  He  also  received  a  presidential 
unit  citation  while  on  the  carrier,  USS  FAUSHAN  BAY. 

During  World  War  II,  while  stationed  at  Barking  Sands  on  the  Hawaiian 
Island  of  Kauai,  the  handsome  young  fighter  pilot  met  and  courted  a  beauti¬ 
ful  girl.  She  was  Audrey  Allegra  Wramp  of  Kekahah,  on  the  "Garden  Isle" 
of  Kauai,  born  June  17,  1928.  Her  father,  Theodore  Henry  Wramp,  born 
Nov.  25,  1898,  was  of  German  ancestry.  His  parents  were  Henry  S.  Wramp 
and  Henrietta  Kriete  Wramp  (b.  1856).  Allegra's  mother,  Hilda  Margaret 
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Silva  Wramp,  (b.  April  9,  1906)  was  Portuguese,  the  daughter  of  J.  M.  and  Gloria 
Silva  (b.  1871). 

A  year  after  the  war's  end,  September  4,  1946,  DeLoach  and  Allegra  were 
married  by  Rev.  N.D.  Guerry,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Hollandale. 
Their  three  children,  members  of  Generation  X  in  John  Harmon's  line,  are: 

(1)  Allegra  Lea,  born  Feb.  6,  1948;  (2)  Hilda  Margaret,  born  April  3,  1950; 
and  (3)  William  DeLoach,  born  Jan.  27,  1955. 

The  DeLoach  Copes  live  seven  miles  from  Hollandale  at  Areola,  Miss.  , 
where  he  is  a  successful  cotton  planter,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Cope  and 
Neff.  He  is  also  Sec.  -Treas.  of  the  Areola  Gin  Company.  In  the  1959  elec¬ 
tion,  DeLoach  was  successful  in  his  first  try  for  political  office.  He  defeated 
a  veteran  legislator  with  28  years  tenure.  When  the  Mississippi  Legislature 
convenes  in  January  I960,  he  will  be  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Washington  County,  one  of  the  state's  richest  and 
most  influential  counties. 

No  sketch  of  DeLoach  Cope's  life  would  be  adequate  without  inclusion  of 
the  citation  which  accompanied  the  award  to  him  of  the  Air  Medal.  From  the 
two-page  rescue  mission  report  of  the  Flight  Commander,  Lt.  J.P.  Fox,  dated 
Sept.  16,  1944,  we  learn  that  a  fellow  fighter  pilot  had  been  shot  down  in 
Wasile  Bay  during  an  early  predawn  fighter  sweep  against  the  Japanese  held 
Lolablata  airfield  on  Halmahera  Island  near  New  Caledonia.  The  downed  air¬ 
man  had  taken  refuge  in  a  life  raft,  huddled  under  a  fishing  boat  200  feet  from 
a  T-shaped  pier.  Lieutenant  Cope  was  wingman  to  the  flight  leader  in  the 
successful  rescue  operation.  The  fighter  planes,  six  in  number,  made  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  strafing  runs  up  and  down  the  beach  in  spite  of  the  fire  of  Japanese 
shore  batteries.  While  thus  keeping  the  enemy  occupied  and  providing  air 
cover,  two  PT  boats  raced  through  the  channel  into  the  bay  and  succeeded  in 
picking  up  the  stranded  airman  in  imminent  danger  of  capture. 

The  Citation  follows: 

UNITED  STATES  PACIFIC  FLEET 
Flagship  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 

In  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  United  States  Pacific  Fleet, 
takes  pleasure  in  presenting  the  air  medal  to 

LIEUTENANT  (JG)  WILLIAM  DELOACH  COPE 
UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  RESERVE 

CITATION: 

"For  meritorious  achievement  while  participating  as  a  fighter  plane  pilot 
in  an  aerial  flight  against  enemy  forces.  As  wingman  to  the  flight  leader 
in  a  group  of  carrier -based  fighter  planes,  he  participated  in  strafing 
attacks  against  enemy  shore  batteries  and  installations,  and  helped  to 
destroy  three  enemy  aircraft  on  the  ground.  He  drove  home  his  attacks 
with  accuracy  and  precision,  thus  contributing  materially  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  rescue  of  a  fellow  pilot  from  capture  by  the  enemy.  His  actions 
were  at  all  times  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Service. 

C.  W.  Nimitz 
Fleet  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy- 
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JOHN  WESLEY  COPE,  IX  (Duncan  Harmon  Cope  VIII),  (Clara  Belle  Harmon  ^ 
CopeT  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II), 
(John  I),  the  third  son  of  Duncan  Harmon  and  Floy  Richardson  Cope,  was  born  m 
Hollandale,  Miss.  ,  July  1,  1935.  He  graduated  from  Hollandale  High  School  in 
1952.  He  was  a  basketball  star  on  the  Hollandale  team. 

Wesley  spent  four  years  at  University  of  Mississippi,  receiving  his  degree 
(BBA)  in  Business  Administration  in  June  1956.  At  "Ole  Miss",  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Beta  Theta  Pi  Social  Fraternity,  served  as  treasurer,  social  chairman 
and  ASB  representative  of  the  chapter.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  ASB  Dance 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  University  YMCA. 

Following  in  his  father's  footsteps,  Wesley  Cope  plans  to  make  a  career  of 
banking.  He  began  work  as  an  employee  of  the  Bank  of  Hollandale  in  June  195  6, 
was  promoted  to  Assistant  Vice  President  Jan.  7,  1958  and  is  currently  (1959) 
on  leave,  taking  courses  in  the  School  of  Banking  of  the  South  at  Louisiana  State 

University,  Baton  Rouge. 


FLOY  EDNA  COPE  LEUENBERGER,  IX,  (Duncan  Harmon  Cope  VIII),  (Clara 
Belle  Harmon  Cope  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John 
HI),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  only  daughter  and  youngest  of  the  four  children  of 
Duncan  Harmon  and  Floy  Richardson  Cope,  was  born  in  Hollandale,  Jan.  12, 

1938.  She  graduated  from  Hollandale  High  School  as  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  1955  and  entered  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Missouri,  in  the  fall  of  the 

same  year. 

Floy  Edna  made  her  debut  in  Greenville,  Miss,  in  December  1955.  While 
at  Stephens  she  met  Robert  Arthur  Leuenberger,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
W.  Leuenberger  of  Milwaukee,  to  whom  she  became  engaged.  Her  fiancee  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Class  of  1958,  where  he  majored  in 
personnel  work. 

The  First  Methodist  Church  of  Hollandale  was  the  scene  of  Floy  Edna's 
wedding  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  4,  1957.  Rev.  Glen  Miller  of  West  Point,  Mis s . 
was  the  officiating  minister,  assisted  by  the  local  pastor,  Rev.  Elvyn  L. 
Jernigan.  A  reception  followed  at  the  Hollandale  Community  House. 

The  Leuenbergers  now  live  (1959)  in  Gulfport,  Miss,  where  he  is  with 
the  Hancock  County  Bank  and  she  is  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the 
Gulfport  city  schools. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  BUDD,  IX  (Clara  Belle  Cope  Budd  VIII),  (Clara  Belle 
Harmon  Cope  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John 
III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  eldest  son  of  Clara  Belle  Cope  Budd  (VIII)  and 
William  Henry  Budd,  was  born  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  Mu.rch  24,  1920,  graduated 
from  Palmer -Stone  High  School  and  in  1940  from  Emory  Junior  College. 

He  served  19  months  in  the  armed  forces  during  World  War  II  at  Fort 
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McPherson,  Georgia,  Camp  Lee,  Va.  ,  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.  ,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  , 
and  the  Air  Classification  Center  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  also  attended  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chattanooga  while  in  service. 

On  August  16,  1946  in  Uvalda,  Ga.  ,  he  married  Elise  O'Heal,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Lester  O'Neal  of  that  place.  He  is  currently  (1959)  a  salesman 
for  Hill  Manufacturing  Co.  and  resides  in  Denmark,  South  Carolina. 

Children:  Barbara  Elise  Budd  (X),  born  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  ,  Dec.  24,  1949; 
Elaine  Budd  (X),  born  Aug.  4,  1952,  in  Lyons,  Ga. 


WESLEY  LOWRY  BUDD,  IX  (Clara  Belle  Cope  Budd  VIII),  (Clara  Belle  Har¬ 
mon  Cope  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III), 
(Samuel  II),  (John  I),  second  son  of  Clara  Belfe  Cope  Budd  (VIII)  and  William 
Henry  Budd,  was  born  May  29,  192  1  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  ,  graduated  in  1941  from 
Palmer -Stone  High  School,  enlisted  in  the  army  June  24,  1942,  trained  at 
Keesler  Field,  Miss.  ,  at  Santa  Ana  and  Bakersfield,  Calif.  ,  served  many  months 
at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.  and  then  as  a  sergeant  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  at 
Camp  Kearns,  Utah  and  later  overseas. 

He  married  Frances  Marie  Britt  (born  August  3,  1926),  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Agnes  Britt  Kasper  and  William  Frank  Britt  (deceased)  on  Sept.  11,  1948,  in 
First  Baptist  Church,  Orlando,  Florida.  The  Budds  currently  (  1959)  are  living 
in  that  city  at  1200  Pine  Hills  Road.  He  was  a  furniture  salesman  for  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  for  5  years  and  is  now  with  Sterchi. 

Children:  Diane  Marie  Budd  (X)  born  April  19,  1949,  Orlando,  Fla. 


MALCOLM  BUDD,  IX  (Clara  Belle  Cope  Budd  VIII),  (Clara  Belle  Harmon 
Cope  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III), 

(Samuel  II),  (John  I),  third  son  of  Clara  Belle  Cope  Budd  (VIII)  and  William 
Henry  Budd,  was  born  in  Albany,  Ga.  ,  Aug.  11,  1922.  He  graduated  from 
Palmer-Stone  High  School  and  in  1942  from  Emory  Junior  College.  He  en¬ 
listed  in  the  U.S.  Army  July  18,  1943  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.  ,  served  at 
Camp  Crowder,  Mo.  and  Camp  Murphy,  Fla.  ,  where  he  completed  advanced 
radar  training.  He  also  received  technical  training  at  Georgia  Tech,  and  at 
North  Carolina  State  College  in  Raleigh  before  going  overseas  as  a  sergeant  in 
an  anti-aircraft  unit.  Upon  his  return  home  from  duty  with  the  Signal  Corps, 
he  graduated  from  the  Palmer  School  of  Chiropractic.  He  is  a  Doctor  of 
Chiropractic  in  Canton,  Georgia  (  1959). 

He  married  Norma  Jean  Taylor,  March  1,  1952  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
mother  and  step-father,  the  Robert  H.  Powells,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Children:  Ronny  Dean  Budd,  an  adopted  step-son  born  Jan.  16,  1950  in 
Davenport,  Iowa;  Donna  Claire  Budd  (X)  born  Feb.  9,  1955  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  ; 
Deborah  Jean  Budd  (X)  born  June  7,  1957  in  Canton,  Ga. 
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RICHARD  EDWOOD  BUDD,  IX  (Clara  Belle  Cope  Budd  VIII),  (Clara  Belle 
Harmon  Cope  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  ( Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III), 
(Samuel  II),  (John  I),  fourth  son  of  Clara  Belle  Cope  Budd  (VIII)  and  William  Henry 
Budd,  was  born  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  September  7,  1924,  graduated  from  Covington, 
Ga.  High  School  and  in  1943  from  Emory  Junior  College.  He  was  a  student  at  Emory 
University,  when  inducted  into  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  completed  a  course  at  the  Naval 
Radio  School  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  ,  then  graduated  from  the  Naval  Gunner's  School 
at  Hollywood,  Fla.  before  serving  as  radioman  in  the  Naval  Air  Corps  overseas. 

He  married  Virginia  Graves  Moore,  daughter  of  Leslie  Joseph  Moore  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Graves  Moore  in  St.  Phillips  Episcopal  Church,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  July  21, 
1948.  The  family  resides  (1959)  in  Atlanta  where  he  is  Assistant  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Tri-State,  Inc.,  Box  1414. 

Children:  Richard  E.  Budd  (X)  born  Athens,  Ga.  ,  Aug.  9,  1951;  Virginia 
Moore  Budd  (X)  born  Macon,  Ga.  ,  Nov.  28,  1952;  Eugene  Harmon  Budd  (X)  born 
Macon,  Ga.  ,  July  28,  1954. 

DUNCAN  SIBLEY  HARMON  BUDD,  IX  (Clara  Belle  Cope  Budd  VIII),  (Clara 
Belle  Harmon  Cope  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV), 

(John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Clara  Belle  Cope  Budd 
(VIII)  and  William  Henry  Budd,  was  born  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  ,  May  27,  1926,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Covington,  Ga.  High  School,  studied  at  Emory  Junior  College  in  Oxford, 
Ga.  and  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  following  his  induction  into  the  U.  S.  Navy 
served  in  Hawaii.  After  World  War  II  he  graduated  from  Palmer  School  of  Chiro¬ 
practic  at  Davenport,  Iowa.  He  is  a  practicing  chiropractor  (  1959)  at  624  East 
Broad  Street,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

He  married  Betty  Jane  Adams,  daughter  of  Iverson  Durand  and  Marie  Harwell 
Adams  in  Oxford,  Ga.  ,  on  Aug.  27,  1949. 

Children:  Linda  Susan  Budd  (X)  born  in  Miami,  Fla.  ,  Nov.  29,  1950;  Laura 
Marie  Budd  (X)  born  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  ,  Feb.  11,  1959. 


ETHEL  CLAIRE  BUDD,  IX  (Clara  Belle  Cope  Budd  VIII),  (Clara  Belle 
Harmon  Cope  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III), 
(Samuel  II),  (John  I),  only  daughter  of  Clara  Belle  Cope  Budd  (VIII)  and  William 
Henry  Budd,  was  born  October  1,  1928  and  died  August  29,  1929. 


NOLAN  BAILEY  HARMON,  IX  (Bishop  Nolan  Bailey  VIII),  (Rev.  Nolan 
Bailey  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III), 
(Samuel  II),  (John  I),  the  elder  son  of  Bishop  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon  and  Rebecca 
Lamar  Harmon,  was  born  July  9,  1927  at  Front  Royal,  Va.  ,  where  his  father 
then  was  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church.  He  attended  public  schools  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Roanoke,  Va.  ,  and  South  Orange,  N.  J.  ,  graduating  in  June  1945  from 
the  Columbia  High  School.  He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1950 
from  Emory  University  in  Atlanta  and  a  law  degree  from  Emory  in  1952. 
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Nolan  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  in  1945  and  trained  at  Parris  Island, 
S.  Car.  He  was  on  board  the  USS  Mt.  McKinley  at  Bikini  during  the  memorable 
testing  of  the  bomb  in  1946. 


On  Sept.  11,  1948,  Nolan  was  married  to  Grace  Miriam  James  of  South  Orange, 
N.  J.  at  the  Morrow  Memorial  Methodist  church  with  his  father  officiating  at  the  cere¬ 
mony  and  several  of  the  groom's  Marine  Corps  comrades  in  the  wedding  party.  Grace 
graduated  from  Columbia  High  School  in  1946  and  from  Colby  Junior  College  in  1948. 
Her  mother  has  graciously  provided  the  following  family  data  for  inclusion  here. 


Grandparents 

LEWIS  ALEXANDER  JAMES 
1864-1901 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Married 

MIRIAM  NORTH  DOWD 
1860- 1940 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


JOHN  RICHARDS  PERRY 

1871- 1954 
Dedham,  Mass. 

Married 

ALICE  MAY  PRATT 

1872- 1940 
Boston,  Mass. 


Parents 


..  .  WILLIAM  LYMAN  JAMES 
Aug.  6,  1897  - 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Married 


MARGARET  LEWIS  PERRY 
April  17,  1898 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


GRACE  MIRIAM  JAMES 
.  .  July  10,  1928  - 
Maplewood,  N.  J. 


Nolan  and  Grace  James  Harmon  are  now  (  1959)  the  proud  parents  of  three  chil¬ 
dren  born  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Their  pictures  appear  with  other  members  of  Genera¬ 
tion  X.  Their  two  sons  are  the  first  male  members  of  the  tenth  generation  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  Harmon  name  in  our  branch  of  the  family.  James  Lamar  Harmon,  X, 
was  born  Oct.  9,  1953;  Susan  Grace  Harmon,  X,  was  born  Oct.  31,  1955;  and  Perry 
James  Harmon,  X,  on  April  28,  1958. 


Attorney  Nolan  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Atlanta  in  1952.  For  awhile  he 
was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Howard  and  Harmon.  Since  November  1958,  he  has 
been  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Buchanan,  Edenfield  and  Sizemore,  with  offices  in 
the  Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank  building. 

The  Nolan  Harmons  live  at  1045  Northcliffe  Drive,  NW.  ,  Atlanta  18.  They 
are  members  of  the  Peachtree  Road  Methodist  church,  of  which  Nolan  is  a 
Steward.  They  are  fond  of  boating  and  hoist  a  sail  at  every  opportunity. 
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Sept.  1 1 ,  1948 


George  Lamar  and  Jean  Palmer  Harmon 

Sept.  28,  1957 
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GEORGE  LAMAR  HARMON,  IX  (Bishop  Nolan  Bailey  VIII),  (Rev.  Nolan 
Bailey  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II), 
(John  I),  the  younger  son  of  Bishop  Nolan  Bailey  and  Rebecca  Lamar  Harmon,  was 
born  Feb.  21,  1931  in  Baltimore,  Md.  At  the  age  of  two,  he  moved  with  the  family 
to  Roanoke,  Va.  and  began  his  public  school  education  there.  He  transferred  to  a 
public  school  in  South  Orange,  N.  J.  in  1940  when  the  family  settled  there  for  a  16- 
year  sojourn.  He  attended  Columbia  High  School,  Maplewood,  N.  J.  for  three 
sessions,  graduating  in  1948. 

In  choosing  his  universities,  Lamar  Harmon  followed  his  father  to  Emory  and 
his  paternal  grandfather  to  Vanderbilt.  But  he  majored  in  physics,  while  they  both 
graduated  with  theology  majors.  Lamar  received  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  physics 
from  Emory  in  1952  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  physics  from  the  Atlanta 
institution  in  1954.  WUrk  for  a  doctorate  in  physics  was  completed  three  years 
later  at  Vanderbilt. 

The  year  1957  was  a  very  important  one  in  Lamar  Harmon's  life.  He  got  a 
coveted  degree,  a  lovely  wife  and  a  fine  position.  In  August,  Vanderbilt  awarded 
him  the  degree  of  PhD  in  physics.  On  Sept.  28,  1957,  with  his  father  as  the  offici¬ 
ating  minister,  he  married  Jean  Ray  Palmer  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  The  26-year  old 
PhD  courted  his  20-year  old  bride  at  Vanderbilt  and  persuaded  her  to  put  "Mrs.  " 
in  front  of  her  name  some  21  months  before  Rollins  College  added  "B.  A.  "  after 
it. 


Jean  Palmer  Harmon,  born  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  ,  March  12,  1937,  attended 
Shades  Valley  High  School,  1950-54,  Vanderbilt  University,  1954-57,  and  received 
her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  English  from  Rollins  College  in  June  1959.  She  was 
co- valedictorian  of  her  class  in  high  school;  an  honor  student  at  Vanderbilt  and  at 
Rollins;  and  in  the  summer  of  1954  had  the  interesting  experience  of  going  to 
Kiel,  Germany  as  an  exchange  student,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Field 
Service.  Jean  is  now  corresponding  secretary  of  her  Vanderbilt  sorority,  Pi  Beta 
Phi.  Her  husband  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Chi  fraternity  and  served  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Emory  chapter.  They  are  both  members  of  the  Methodist  church  in 
Winter  Park,  Fla.  Lamar  is  a  steward  of  the  church. 

On  the  paternal  side,  Jean  Palmer  Harmon's  forebears  are  Georgians;  her 
mother's  people  from  North  Carolina.  Jean  responded  to  my  request  with  the 
following  data: 
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Great  Grandparents 


JOHN  W.  PALMER 
Arlington,  Ga. 

Married 
FANNIE  IVEY 
Camille,  Ga. 


JOSHUA  TAYLOR 
WALKER 

Washington  Co.  ,  Ga. 

Married 
ELLEN  MAYO 
Washington  Co.  ,  Ga. 


JAMES  J.  PALMER 
Tenniville,  Ga. 

Married  . 


MARYUM  VIRGINIA  WALKER 


WESLEY  RAY 
N.  Car. 

Married 

JACQUELYN  BRYAN 
N.  Car. 


CHARLES  HORTON 
N.  Car. 

Married 
MARY  YOUNG 
N.  Car. 


MONROE  T.  RAY 


Married 


BETTY  HORTON 


JULIAN  WALKER 
PALMER 

Tenniville,  Ga. 


Married 


MARY  RAY 
Raleigh,  N.  Car. 


JEAN 

PALMER 

HARMON 


Dr.  Lamar  Harmon  is  currently  (  1959)  a  member  of  the  staff  in  the  Advanced 
Design  Department  of  the  Orlando,  Florida  Division  of  the  Martin  Company.  His 
work  is  concerned  with  the  conception  and  preliminary  design  of  guided  missiles 
and  other  electronic  and  mechanical  missile  system  products.  The  Martin  Company 
for  years  has  been  building  aircraft  in  its  huge  plant  at  Baltimore.  Its  Orlando 
Division  is  prime  contractor  for  missile  systems  for  the  U.S.  armed  services. 

This  highly  trained  physicist  and  his  second  cousin,  our  son  Stuart  Harmon 
(now  working  for  a  doctorate  in  chemistry)  are  blazing  new  trails  for  the  southern 
branch  of  this  Harmon  family.  One  must  go  back  to  Artemas  Canfield  Harmon, 
author  of  the  HARMON  GENEALOGY,  who  for  several  decades  was  a  designer 
of  ordnance  in  the  Washington,  D.  C.  Navy  Yard  to  find  another  member  of  the 
family  with  similar  leanings.  At  a  time  when  we  expect  the  physicists  and 
chemists  either  to  save  us  or  to  blow  up  the  human  family  altogether,  Lamar  and 
Stuart  become  worthy  representatives  of  a  family  which,  hitherto,  has  supplied 
ministers,  lawyers,  physicians,  editors,  business  men  and  public  servants. 

The  Lamar  Harmons  live  in  a  land  of  lakes  and  orange  groves.  When  at 
long  last  this  family  history  has  been  printed  and  distributed  a  few  months 
hence,  their  Florida  neighbors  will  be  gazing  with  interest  and  perhaps  be¬ 
wilderment  at  a  strange  assortment  of  shivering  Harmons  from  Maine  and 
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limping  limbs  of  the  family  from  hither  and  yon,  all  lined  up  on  the  sun-kissed 
lawn  at  440  Fairfax  Avenue,  Winter  Park,  each  pointing  hopefully  for  identifica¬ 
tion  as  a  relative  to  his  or  her  personal  twig  on  the  family  tree. 

Jean  and  Lamar  need  not  worry  about  finding  room  for  all  inside.  A  place 
beneath  yon  tree  with  the  orange  blossoms  will  be  heavenly.  A  tent  next  to  that 
blooming  hibiscus  will  do  nicely.  And  any  spot,  in  front,  to  the  side  or  back 
of  the  house,  will  be  far  more  comfortable  than  the  salt-sprayed  decks  of  those 
three-masted  schooners  built  near  Samuel  Harmon's  wharf  on  the  Dunstan 
river  or  the  bivouacs  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

At  two  points,  however,  it  would  be  well  for  Lamar  Harmon  hospitality 
to  be  tinged  with  caution.  The  Texas  kin  are  descended  from  William  Stuart 
Harmon,  a  house-mover,  who  rolled  residences  across  equally  flat  country 
around  Ballinger.  Most  of  the  other  Harmon  outdoor  living  has  been  at  camp 
meetings,  so  Jean,  Lamar  and  their  neighbors  should  be  well  prepared  for 
singing,  shouting  and  exhorting - especially  exhorting! 


VIRGINIA  BLACKWELL  HARMON  JAMESON,  IX  (Francis  Stuart  VIII), 

(Gus  Shaw  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III), 
(Samuel  II),  (John  I), only  daughter  of  Francis  Stuart  and  Waverley  Harwood 
Harmon,  was  born  in  Lynchburg,  Va.  in  the  home  of  her  maternal  grandparents 
on  Sept.  17,  1923.  She  attended  Horace  Mann  and  Horace  Mann-Lincoln 
schools  in  New  York  City.  The  class  of  1946  to  which  she  belonged  was  the  last 
to  receive  Horace  Mann  diplomas  after  the  merger  of  these  two  "progressive" 
schools,  affiliated  with  Columbia  University's  Teachers  College.  Jean 
LaGuardia  was  a  member  of  this  class,  and  her  father,  New  York's  "Little 
Flower"  and  reform  mayor,  delivered  a  characteristic  address  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  exercises. 

Virginia  first  went  to  Silver  Bay  on  lovely  Lake  George  when  she  was  eight 
years  of  age.  This  YMCA-YWCA  summer  conference  center  thereafter  became 
the  focal  point  for  summer  vacations.  For  several  summers  Virginia  was  a 
waitress  in  the  dining  room- -a  Silver  Bay  "Emp"--one  of  a  group  of  200  or 
more  employed  young  people  from  several  score  colleges  and  universities. 

Sons  and  daughters  of  Christian  missionaries  and  ministers  with  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  foreign  students,  the  group  was  international,  interracial  and 
genuinely  cosmopolitan.  At  Silver  Bay  Virginia  developed  important  attitudes 
toward  life  and  work  and  formed  some  abiding  friendships. 

Two  trips  to  Europe  with  student  groups -one  in  the  summer  of  1950  and 
another  two  years  later -broadened  Virginia's  outlook  still  further  and  added 
substantially  to  her  cultural  background. 

Virginia  followed  her  mother  to  Randolph- Macon  Woman's  College  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.  The  campus  is  just  a  few  blocks  from  the  Harwood  home  on 
Rivermont  Avenue  in  which  she  was  born.  In  college,  Virginia  developed  a 
real  zest  for  sociology,  in  which  field  she  did  outstanding  work.  Graduating 
from  RMWC  in  June  1950,  she  first  decided  to  do  graduate  work  in  sociology 
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at  Columbia,  then  switched  to  Teachers  College,  where  she  earned  her  Master's 
Degree  in  Education  in  1952.  Favored  with  several  offers,  Virginia  first  taught 
for  a  semester  at  The  Bentley  School  in  New  York  City,  then  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Arlington,  Va.  county  schools  in  September  1952,  teaching  one  year  at  Wood- 
lawn  and  the  next  in  the  brand  new  building  of  Taylor  School,  where  Mrs.  Patricia 
Hales,  her  friend  and  mentor  from  Teachers  College,  was  Principal.  Virginia 
proved  to  be  a  born  teacher,  winning  the  affection  of  her  37  second  graders,  the 
confidence  of  their  parents  and  the  commendation  of  the  school  authorities. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  12,  1955,  Virginia  was  married  in  The  Chapel 
of  The  Riverside  Church  to  John  Franklin  Jameson  II,  grandson  and  namesake 
of  the  scholarly  and  distinguished  Dr.  John  Franklin  Jameson,  whose  likeness, 
etched  in  bronze,  appears  in  the  lobby  of  the  National  Archives  Building  in 
Washington,  which,  in  a  real  sense,  is  his  monument.  (The  Jameson  family  tree 
appears  separately  in  this  volume.  )  "Jack",  the  son  of  a  former  naval  officer, 
now  a  civilian  employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  met  and  courted  Virginia 
while  himself  in  naval  uniform.  At  the  time  of  their  marriage,  he  was  an  intel- 
ligence  officer  attached  to  Headquarters,  Sixth  Naval  District,  Charleston,  S.  Car. 

After  a  honeymoon  at  "Sunhaven",  the  desert  home  of  Virginia's  uncle  and 
aunt,  the  Aubrey  Harwoods,  near  Palm  Springs,  Calif.  ,  the  newly  weds  began 
housekeeping  in  a  little  100  year  old  house  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections 
of  historic,  old  Charleston.  Soon  Virginia  was  teaching  again,  first  in  the  summer 
at  The  Little  Red  Wagon,  a  nursery  school,  then  in  a  public  school  of  ancient 
vintage,  where  the  low  "I.Q's"  of  the  youngsters  and  their  poor  home  environment 
really  tested  Virginia's  mettle. 

On  June  28,  1956,  John  Franklin  Jameson  III  ("Jeff")  put  in  his  appearance 
at  the  Roper  Hospital  in  Charleston  and  on  February  26,  1958,  Ann  Harwood 
Jameson  was  born  at  the  (St.  Luke's)  Woman's  Hospital  in  New  York  City.  Only 
the  most  rigid  restraint  curbs  the  natural  desire  of  an  adoring  grandfather  to  wax 
eloquent  over  these  members  of  Generation  X.  However,  snapshots  of  each  appear 
herein,  along  with  other  members  of  our  family's  tenth  generation,  so  their  vigor, 
vitality  and  endearing  young  charms  speak  for  them  without  need  for  words  of 
mine.  To  Virginia  their  coming  constitutes  fulfillment  of  her  fondest  hopes  and 
dr earns . 


Lt.  (jg)  John  Franklin  Jameson  II  was  released  from  the  U.S.Navy  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1958.  Soon  thereafter  he  secured  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington  which  he  has  found  interesting  and  which  within  two  years 
has  brought  increased  responsibilities  and  compensation.  The  Jamesons  currently 
live  in  an  apartment  at  4425  North  Pershing  Drive,  Arlington  3,  Virginia. 
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John  Franklin  and  Virginia  Harmon  Jameson  II 

Feb.  12,  1955 
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Francis  Stuart  and  Mary  Ann  French  Harmon 

June  27,  1959 
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FRANCIS  STUART  HARMON,  IX  (Francis  Stuart  VIII),  (Gus  Shaw  VII),  (Rev. 
John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  was 
born  in  the  home  of  his  maternal  grandparents  at  2132  Rivermont  Ave.  ,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.  on  the  afternoon  of  September  22,  19  32.  His  father,  at  the  beginning 
of  that  year,  had  succeeded  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  as  General  Secretary  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  of  the  YMCA's  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  main  con¬ 
cern  during  the  depression  was  to  secure  sufficient  contributions  to  maintain  the 

world  service  program. 

The  expectant  father  came  down  from  the  New  York  headquarters  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  stork.  After  several  days  passed  with  no  sign  of  the  long-legged 
bird,  he  borrowed  the  Harwood  automobile  and  sped  down  into  southwest  Virginia, 
seeking  a  renewal  of  a  $150  subscription  from  a  lady  dwelling  in  her  country  home 
there.  He  returned  at  sunset,  parked  the  car  and  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  said 
to  his  father-in-law:  "W  ell,  Dad,  I  got  the  money!",  whereupon  a  very  proud  grand¬ 
father  with  a  more  radiant  smile,  replied:  "Yes --and  you  got  your  son  about  two 
hours  ago!"  Stuart  Harmon  had  "checked  in"  with  a  minimum  of  pain  for  his 
mother  and  minimum  trouble  and  confusion  for  the  household.  For  27  years  (1959) 
he  has  continued  as  he  began- -a  constant  source  of  joy  and  satisfaction  to  his 
parents  and  the  entire  family. 

With  his  father  wandering  to  and  fro,  and  taking  his  mother  along,  Stuart  and 
his  sister  Virginia,  four  years  older,  spent  much  time  with  their  grandparents. 

In  the  summer  of  1933  they  were  in  Lynchburg  while  their  parents  toured  ten 
countries  of  Europe,  including  Russia.  In  1935,  the  children  were  in  Hattiesburg 
with  their  grandmother  Harmon  for  more  than  six  months,  while  father  and 
mother  visited  YMCAs  in  Hawaii,  the  Philippines ,  Hong- kong,  China,  Korea ,  Man¬ 
churia  and  Japan.  In  the  summer  of  1936,  the  Harmons  rented  "Topnotch",  a 
cottage  above  the  highway  looking  down  upon  the  Silver  Bay  Association  and 
lovely  Lake  George.  Stuart,  then  "going-on-four"  could  walk  part  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  up  the  hill  but  needed  a  lift  to  get  over  the  rocks  to  the  front  porch.  Thus 
began  for  him  an  association  with  Silver  Bay  which  reached  its  climax  this  sum¬ 
mer  when  Stuart,  age  27,  height  6'1",  weight  195  pounds,  shoe  size  No.  11-1/2, 
rented  a  log  house  on  the  lake  bank  as  a  honeymoon  home  for  his  beloved  Mary  Ann. 

By  the  time  he  was  ten,  Stuart  displayed  a  special  interest  in  chemistry. 

He  started  with  a  conventional  toy  set.  Soon  he  and  his  dad  were  making  special 
trips  by  subway  to  Winn  &  Company,  where  much  more  interesting  assortments 
of  chemicals  and  equipment  could  be  had.  With  the  "potentials"  available  for 
both  experiments  and  "explosions",  our  budding  chemist  left  nothing  to  chance. 

Once  when  a  terrific  burst  of  sound  and  of  acid  fumes  came  from  his  room,  and 
his  mother  dashed  thither  "to  pick  up  the  pieces",  she  found  a  slightly  pale  son 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  very  watery  floor  with  an  empty  two-gallon  bucket 
in  his  hand.  Hoping  for  the  best  but  fearing  the  worst,  Stuart  had  lugged  in  a 
full  bucket  of  water  "just  in  case.  "  Result:  chemical  and  fire  damage  -  zero; 
water  damage  -  somewhat  less  than  Noah's  flood! 

Perhaps  the  noisiest  -  and  luckiest  -  apartment  house  experiment  which 
went  awry,  was  Stuart's  effort  to  increase  the  speed  of  a  toy  airplane  motor  to 
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some  fantastic  number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  The  motor  was  screwed  to  the 
edge  of  a  work  table  with  a  wooden  top,  which  at  the  moment  was  not  far  from  one 
of  the  apartment's  plate  glass  windows  overlooking  Riverside  Drive  and  the  Hudson 
River.  When  the  motor  increased  its  speed  and  the  propeller,  protruding  from  the 
table's  edge  was  really  whirring,  the  set  screws  loosened  and  the  motor  "took  off" 
from  its  stand,  leaped  through  the  window  showering  sword-like  slivers  of  heavy 
glass  upon  the  sidewalk  ten  floors  below.  Luckily  no  children  were  then  playing 
in  this  spot  and  no  passing  pedestrians  were  in  position  to  receive  fatal  scalp 
wounds.  Nevertheless,  the  ensuing  commotion  was  tremendous,  as  windows  went 
up  and  heads  came  out  -  above,  below  and  on  both  sides  of  Apt.  102.  A  stiff  wind 
was  blowing  and  company  was  soon  arriving  for  dinner.  But  the  superintendent 
boarded  up  the  broken  window  and  all  went  well. 

Famed  Horace  Mann  School,  the  demonstration  center  for  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity's  Teachers  College,  was  only  three  blocks  from  our  Riverside  Drive  apart¬ 
ment.  Here  Stuart  completed  his  primary  and  intermediate  work,  then  spent 
six  years  at  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys,  graduating  with  honors  in  195  0  just 
as  the  school's  great  headmaster,  Dr.  Charles  C.  Tillinghast,  and  several  of 
his  ablest  teachers  retired.  Scorning  social  or  racial  distinctions,  this  great 
school  welcomed  all  students  willing  to  work  hard  on  fundamentals.  Best  of 
all,  its  graduates  learned  to  study  and  knew  from  first-hand  experience  that  long 
hours  of  hard  work  brought  their  own  reward.  I  never  once  remember  even 
suggesting  to  Stuart  Harmon  that  he  had  better  get  at  his  books.  He  was  studi¬ 
ous  and  he  was  punctual.  Twice  daily  he  travelled  by  subway  to  and  from  the 
Van  Cortland  Park  end  of  the  line.  Fortunately  he  was  usually  able  to  get  a 
seat  and  to  use  his  travel  time  for  study. 

In  Sept.  1950,  Stuart  and  his  Horace  Mann  classmate,  Peter  Weil,  matricu¬ 
lated  at  Princeton  and  roomed  together  for  two  years.  Stuart  joined  the  Pros¬ 
pect  Club  and  soon  had  the  job  of  major  domo  which  covered  cost  of  his  meals 
and  room.  He  graduated  with  honors  in  chemistry  in  June  1954. 

Stuart  enlisted  in  the  U.S.Navy  in  October,  1954,  trained  at  the  Naval 
Officers  Candidate  School  at  Newport,  R.I.  where  he  received  his  commission 
as  ensign  in  March  1955;  then  completed  a  special  course  at  the  Combat  Infor¬ 
mation  Center  School  at  Glenview,  Ill.  near  Chicago.  He  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  combat  information  center  aboard  the  large  aircraft  carrier,  USS  Hancock, 
which  had  steamed  to  the  Far  East  ahead  of  him.  In  a  letter  dated  23  Septem¬ 
ber  1955,  he  thus  described  his  journey  and  his  arrival: 

"Dear  Mom  and  Dad, 

I  finally  made  it  to  the  Hancock  after  much  traveling  over  many  miles  ! 

- 1  left  Yokosuka,  Japan,  Wednesday  morning  at  2  A.  M.  by  bus  with 

Dale  and  two  other  officers,  one  chief  petty  officer  and  12  enlisted  men 
for  Taichihawa  Air  Base  north  of  Tokyo,  where  we  arrived  at  4:30. 

"At  5:30,  one  hour  before  take-off,  I  was  notified  by  the  Security 
Courier  Service  that  I  had  been  appointed  security  courier  for  some  Top 
Secret  materiel  (which  weighed  around  300  lbs.  ).  I  was  given  a  .  45 
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pistol  and  given  explicit  instructions  for  every  occasion.  The  materiel  was 
placed  aboard  the  aircraft,  never  leaving  my  sight,  and  I  climbed  aboard,  armed 
with  the  .  45  and  at  6:30  when  all  passengers  were  aboard,  we  took  off  for  Oki¬ 
nawa  in  a  C-1Z4,  a  very  large  Air  Force  plane.  About  one  hour  out,  we  de¬ 
veloped  engine  trouble  and  returned  to  Japan.  I  had  to  transfer  all  the  stuff 
back  to  the  security  office  where  we  landed,  eat  a  quick,  lunch  and  return  aboard, - 
once  again  with  my  crucial  cargo  and  remain  until  take-off  time  at  1.30.  We 
arrived  at  Okinawa  at  7:30  P.  M.  Wednesday,  where  we  were  met  by  an  officer 
with  armed  guard,  who  relieved  me  of  my  cargo  and  my  responsibility.  Japanese 
workmen  did  all  the  moving  of  the  cargo.  It  was  an  interesting  experience  al¬ 
though  fortunately  uneventful  save  for  the  motor  trouble  which  did  give  me  a  few 
tense  moments  considering  what  would  happen  if  we  were  forced  down  on  the 
water.  I  sat  in  front  of  the  stuff  all  the  time,  and  it  never  left  my  sight. 

"Well,  we  stayed  overnight  at  Okinawa,  and  Thursday  morning  at  10:30  we 
took  off  in  a  TBM,  three  of  us  and  a  pilot  in  each  plane,  bedecked  with  life 
preservers,  parachute  harnesses,  earphones  and  all.  We  had  an  exciting  trip 
over  the  blue  Pacific  and  finally  landed  aboard  an  aircraft  carrier,  which  shall 
remain  nameless.  About  an  hour  was  required  circling  around,  and  it  was  a 
bit  of  a  thrill  I  must  admit  landing  on  a  carrier  for  the  first  time.  Well,  as  if 
this  wasn't  enough,  a  half-hour  later  we  were  put  on  a  helicopter,  two  at  a 
time,  and  landed  on  the  Hancock  a  short  time  later. 

"I  must  admit  I  have  never  traveled  quite  so  much  at  one  time  nor  in  so  many 
varied  ways.  I  have  had  some  unforgettable  experiences  just  getting  to  the 
Hancock,  where  I  arrived  about  12:30  P.  M.  on  my  birthday,  the  22nd  (Thurs¬ 
day)  (Wednesday,  New  York  time). 

"It  surely  is  a  large  ship,  but  I  am  slowly  getting  oriented.  I  spent  most 
of  yesterday  afternoon  checking  in,  and  I  finally  saw  the  executive  officer 
about  10:30  last  night  when  he  invited  me  to  his  stateroom  for  coffee.  He  had 
been  very  busy  all  day.  He  is  a  very  nice  guy,  quite  affable  and  pleasant. 

He  asked  me  to  report  to  the  bridge  this  morning  at  8  A.  M.  to  meet  the 
captain,  which  I  did.  He  was  very  pleasant  to  talk  to,  and  we  chatted  about 
this  and  that.  "  -  -  -  -  - 

Two  prolonged  training  cruises  aboard  the  "Hannah"  in  far  eastern  waters 
proved  interesting  and  useful.  This  carrier  was  a  part  of  the  Seventh  Fleet, 
patrolling  the  Formosa  Straits  during  periodic  bombardments  of  Matsu  and  other 
coastal  islands  between  China's  communist  held  mainland  and  the  Formosa 
stronghold  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  nationalists. 

A  few  weeks  before  Stuart's  term  of  service  would  have  expired,  he  agreed 
to  extend  his  service  until  the  summer  of  1959.  He  was  thereupon  immediately 
transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  in  June  1959  com¬ 
pleted  two  full  sessions  as  a  teacher  of  chemistry  at  this  historic  school. 

During  the  summer  of  1958  he  was  in  charge  of  36  midshipmen  aboard  the  de¬ 
stroyer  USS  MANLEY  (DD-940)  on  a  European  cruise  which  included  good  will 
visits  to  Copenhagen,  Kiel,  Antwerp  and  the  Brussels  World's  Fair. 
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While  at  Annapolis,  Stuart  met  and  courted  Mary  Ann  French,  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  civics  at  Annapolis  Junior  High  School.  The  following  account  of  their 
marriage,  Saturday,  June  27,  1959,  is  copied  from  a  newspaper  report: 

r,Miss  Mary  Ann  French,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Schoonover 
French  Jr.  of  Washington  and  McLean,  Virginia,  was  married  this  afternoon 
to  Lt.  (j .  g.)  Francis  Stuart  Harmon  Jr .  ,  US  NR,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  „  Harmon  of 
New  York.  The  wedding  took  place  in  the  Lewinsville  Presbyterian  Church 
here  with  Rev„  John  Graham,  minister,  performing  the  ceremony.  A  reception 
followed  at  Evans  Farm  Inn. 

"Miss  Joan  F ranees  French,  sister  of  the  bride,  was  maid  of  honor.  Other 
attendants  were  Mrs.  James  F.  Harris  of  Rockville  Centre,  Long  Island,  and 
Miss  Susan  Ann  Whitener  of  Alexandria,  Va.  Lt.  (j.g.)  John  B.  Hunt,  USNR, 
was  best  man. 

"Mr.  French  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage.  She  was  attired  in  a  gown  of 
princess  line  silk  organza  with  Belgian  lace  trim,  ending  in  a  chapel  train. 

Her  matching  veil  fell  from  a  narrow  head  band  and  she  carried  a  cascade  bou¬ 
quet  of  orchids  and  lilies -of-the- valley . 

"Mrs.  Harmon  graduated  from  Duke  University  in  1957  and  was  president  of 
her  Woman's  College,  senior  class.  She  has  been  teaching  Junior  High  School, 
Annapolis,  Md.  Mr.  Harmon  graduated  from  Princeton,  class  of  ‘54.  He  has 
been  teaching  for  the  past  two  years  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  following  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  Pacific,  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier, 
USS  Hancock.  " 

At  the  reception  at  Evans  Farm  Inn,  the  five  Harmons  present  were  outnum¬ 
bered  25  to  one  by  relatives  of  the  bride,  who  came  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  Virginia  by  the  car  load.  If  Stuart  and  Mary  Ann  follow  the  splendid  example 
of  her  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins  and  have  a  large  family,  so  much  the  better  for 
clan  Harmon  and  its  future.  Certainly  they  are  off  to  a  good  start. 

On  April  13,  I960,  Kendall  Stuart  Harmon  was  born  in  Champaign,  Illinois, 
where  his  father  expects  to  receive  his  master's  degree  m  science  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  in  August.  Thus  a  third  male  bearing  both  our  Harmon  and 
Stuart  names  joins  his  two  Atlanta  cousins  as  a  tenth  generation  Harmon  and  a 
twenty- sixth  generation  Stuart. 

Shenandoah  County  in  "the  Valley"  of  Virginia  from  which  Mary  Ann's  fore¬ 
bears  come,  was  also  the  birthplace  in  1783  of  Robert  Hall  Bell,  Stuart's  great- 
great-grandfather  on  my  mother's  side,  whose  store  and  Indian  trading  post  was 
located  west  of  Jackson,  Miss.  ,  on  the  Natchez  Trace.  (See  p.  180;  also  map 
between  pp.  8-9.) 

For  the  record,  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Stuart  a  few  days  before  his  marriage 
is  reproduced  here. 
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464  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
May  31,  1959 


"My  dear  Son:- 

Within  a  month  you  will  have  sailed  from  the  Navy's  proverbial  sea  of  paper¬ 
work  into  the  sea  of  matrimony- tranquil  for  some,  stormy  for  others,  inter¬ 
esting  for  all.  Every  mariner  who  sails  its  waters  hazards  his  own  happiness 
and  that  of  another  undertaking  the  voyage  with  him. 

"At  the  outset  you  will  experience  the  surge  of  mighty  currents  welling  up 
from  the  depths  of  human  experience.  Later  you  will  appreciate  and  enjoy  the 
rhythmic  ebb  and  flow  of  powerful  tides,  the  blissful  contentment  of  golden 
sands  and  azure  skies,  the  zest  of  frolicsome  breezes  and  rippling  waves. 

"As  the  voyage  continues,  you  know  there  will  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
rather  monotonous  sailing  -  with  water,  water  everywhere,  with  alternating 
clouds  and  sun,  with  fogs  and  night,  with  a  tiresome  rudder  to  be  forever 
tended.  There  will  be  seaweed  and  driftwood,  decks  to  wash,  hawsers  to 
straighten,  knots  to  untie,  leaks  to  caulk  and  brass  to  polish.  In  seasons  of 
lassitude  and  disappointment,  your  ship  will  seem  as  motionless  as  that 
painted  one  upon  the  painted  ocean.  In  times  of  crisis,  when  there's  "midsea 
and  mighty  things,  "  the  degree  of  spiritual  understanding  achieved,  the  joys 
and  sorrows  shared,  the  thoughts  spoken  and  unspoken  which  have  been  com¬ 
municated —  all  these  will  bind  you  together  and  sustain  you  through  the  storm 
and  stress. 

"The  ship  belongs  to  you  and  Mary  Ann,  share  and  share  alike.  You  are 
going  aboard  for  the  duration.  You  both  seem  to  have  been  planning  the 
voyage  with  savvy  and  zest,  each  mindful  of  the  other.  Your  life  work  de¬ 
termines  the  basic  direction;  her  comfort  and  health  the  tempo  of  the  voyage; 
your  joint  likes  and  dislikes  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  cargo.  If  personal 
happiness  and  human  service  are  your  goals,  mutual  respect  and  unselfish 
love  your  mainstays  and  good  dispositions  your  reliance  in  every  long  sea 
mile  of  your  cruise,  then  the  shouts  of  "bon  voyage"  and  "happy  landing" 
will  be  fulfilled. 

"Use  the  enclosure  from  your  Mother  and  myself  in  ways  to  enhance  the 
joys  of  the  journey.  With  it  comes  all  our  love.  Keep  in  mind  that  every 
ship  which  sails  the  seven  seas  flies  at  least  three  flags.  At  the  mainmast 
is  the  flag  of  the  line.  You  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  family  flag. 
Keep  it  flying;  cherish  and  protect  its  name  as  I  have  tried  to  do.  At  the 
stern  is  the  flag  of  the  home  from  which  you  are  setting  sail.  Of  course 
you  will  not  forget  it.  Profit  by  the  mistakes  we  made.  Build  on  the  assets 
we  have  passed  along  -  a  strong  body,  a  good  mind,  a  fine  spirit.  At  the 
prow  of  your  ship  is  the  flag  of  the  land  to  which  you  are  headed  with  Mary 
Ann.  This  is  of  your  choosing.  May  it  prove  to  be  a  fair  land,  a  land  of 
real  opportunity  and  of  high  re sponsibility ,  a  land  of  divine  dis content,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  only  contentment  worth  seeking.  May  you  find  in  Jesus 
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Christ  and  His  example  the  pole  star  by  which  to  chart  your  entire  course  until 
at  last  you  tread  the  Golden  Isles  together  in  a  land  that's  fairer  than  day. 


"As  for  myself,  I  shall  continue  to  "smite  the  sounding  furrows  and  to  sail 
beyond  the  sunset  and  the  baths  of  all  the  Western  stars  until  I  die. 

Devotedly, 


Pop" 


WINFRED  HARMON  MONCRIEF,  IX  (Irene-Harmon  Moncrief  VIII),  (Gus  Shaw 
VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II), 

(John  I),  only  child  of  Irene  Harmon  and  Winfred  S.  Moncrief,  was  born  in  Hatties¬ 
burg,  Miss.  ,  Dec.  30,  1923.  His  mother  died  prior  to  his  fourth  birthday.  He 
lived  with  and  was  reared  by  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Jessie  Banks  Harmon, 
until  1935,  then  lived  for  two  years  at  Tibbee,  near  West  Point,  Miss,  with  his 
father  and  step-mother. 

He  entered  Mississippi  Heights  Academy  at  Blue  Mountain,  Miss,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1937  and  graduated  in  1942.  His  five  years  at  this  private  school  for  boys, 
headed  by  the  late  Professor  John  Ed  Brown,  one  of  the  state's  educational 
pioneers,  left  an  indelible  stamp  upon  Winfred's  life  and  character.  After  one 
session  (1942-43)  at  Tulane  University  in  New  Orleans,  young  Moncrief  served 
for  three  years  (1943-46)  in  the  medical  corps  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Assigned  to 
duty  as  technician  with  18th  Medical  General  Laboratory,  a  research  unit,  he 
served  in  Hawaii  and  on  Saipan. 

Upon  his  return  to  civilian  life  after  the  close  of  World  War  II,  Winfred 
Moncrief  returned  to  Hattiesburg,  attended  Mississippi  Southern  College  1946- 
48;  edited  the  college  newspaper  and  served  as  campus  photographer. 

While  a  student  at  M.  S.  C.  ,  he  courted  and  married  Aug.  16,  1947  a  beauti¬ 
ful  co-ed,  Theresa  Aletha  Lee,  daughter  of  a  widely-known  and  respected  South 
Mississippi  timber  man,  James  Lee  and  his  wife,  Mary  Elmyra  Williams  Lee. 
(Information  regarding  these  family  lines  appears  on  a  separate  page.  )  The 
Winfred  Moncriefs  have  two  daughters:  Susan  Lee  Moncrief  X,  born  at  Columbia, 
Miss.  ,  Nov.  22,  1949  and  Myra  Frances  Moncrief  X,  born  at  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
Aug.  14,  195  3. 

The  Moncriefs  lived  at  Columbia,  Miss.  ,  1949-51  during  which  time  Win¬ 
fred  was  the  editor  of  Rural  Life,  a  monthly  paper  published  there.  Returning 
to  Mississippi  Southern  College  for  two  more  sessions,  1950-52,  Winfred  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.S.  degree  in  journalism  in  1952.  Through  long  hours  of  pains¬ 
taking  work  as  official  school  photographer  for  the  college  yearbook,  news¬ 
paper  and  department  of  public  relations,  he  paid  his  college  expenses  and 
supported  his  family. 

In  1952,  following  his  graduation  in  journalism,  Winfred  joined  the  staff 
of  Hattiesburg  American  and  is  presently  (  1959)  chief  photographer -reporter , 
head  of  the  engraving  department  and  a  stockholder  in  the  corporation.  He 
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was  instructor  in  journalism  at  M.  S.  C.  in  1957-58.  His  news  pictures  have  ap¬ 
peared  occasionally  in  Time  and  other  magazines  and  often  in  the  New  Orleans 
Times -Picayune ,  Jackson  Clarion- Ledger ,  Jackson  Daily  News,  Mobile  Press - 
Register,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and  the  Associated  Press  for  which  he 
is  photo-correspondent.  Farm  and  forestry  articles  and  other  special  feature 
stories  carry  the  Winfred  Moncrief  by-line.  Proficiency  as  a  news  photographer 
has  enabled  him  for  four  consecutive  years  to  place  first,  second  and  third  in 
both  the  news  and  feature  divisions  of  the  La-Miss.  Associated  Press  photo 
contest. 

At  Hattiesburg  American,  he  supervises  the  engraving  department  which  he 
organized,  prepares  layouts  and  articles  for  special  editions  and  handles  publicity 
and  promotional  work  for  livestock  shows,  rodeos,  beauty  contests  and  other 
circulation  builders.  Acutely  aware  of  the  current  technological  revolution  in 
newspaper  publishing,  he  is  applying  new  techniques  in  photo- composition  and 
photo-advertising  layout  to  daily  operations.  The  Moncriefs  live  in  a  new  home 
near  M.  S.  C.  at  3707  Montague,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 


CHARLES  GREEN  ANDREWS  HARMON,  IX  (Charles  Green  Andrews  VIII), 
(Gus  Shaw  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III), 
(Samuel  II),  (John  I),  born  in  Hattiesburg  Feb.  ZZ,  1938,  graduated  from 
Hattiesburg  High  School  in  1956  and  is  currently  (Dec.  1959)  a  senior  at 
"Georgia  Tech.  "  He  expects  to  receive  his  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Industrial  Management  in  June  I960,  along  with  a  second  lieutenant's  com¬ 
mission  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  He  looks  forward  with  zest  to  three  years' 
service  as  a  "Leatherneck"  and  talks  of  making  military  service  a  career. 

In  his  early  teens,  "Andy  Jr.  "  seemed  headed  for  a  string  of  amateur 
championships  in  golf,  then  his  interest  shifted.  Now  he  is  on  the  way  to  be¬ 
coming  "The  Strong  Man  of  Mississippi"  as  another  and  much  less  brainy 
Harmon  was  "The  Strong  Man  of  Maine.  "  Now  in  his  Zlst  year,  he  can  easily 
lift  300  pounds  over  his  head  as  recent  photograph  indicates.  Superbly  de¬ 
veloped,  this  "Hope  of  the  Harmons,  "  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  hasn't 
an  ounce  of  fat  in  his  Z05  pounds  of  bone,  brawn  and  brain.  Handsome  and 
mentally  alert,  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and  an  "entertaining"  personality, 
he  seems  headed  for  success  whether  in  love,  in  war,  or  in  industrial  manage¬ 
ment.  He  and  his  cousins,  Stuart,  Nolan  and  Lamar  Harmon,  are  the  only 
ninth  generation  males  in  our  branch  of  the  Harmon  family.  We  look  to  them 
to  perpetuate  it. 


JANE  CLAIBORNE  HARMON,  IX  (Charles  Green  Andrews  VIII),  (Gus  Shaw  VII), 
(Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I), 
only  daughter  of  Andrews  and  Mary  Mixon  Harmon,  was  born  in  Hattiesburg,  Miss . 
July  12,  1944,  attended  public  elementary  school  there  and  was  a  student  in 
junior  high  school  in  1958.  For  the  past  year  or  more  she  has  been  living  with 
her  mother  in  Mexico  City  and  is  now  (Dec.  1959)  in  the  tenth  grade  in  The 
American  School,  where  she  speaks  Spanish  with  a  good  accent  and  finds  herself 
"congenial  with  the  people.  "  About  half  of  the  school's  Z500  students  are  Mexi¬ 
can. 
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Charles  Green  Andrews  Harmon  Georgia  Tech.  Senior  1959-60  shown 

lifting  300  pounds  over  his  head 


GENERATION  X 


Twenty-six  offspring  of  Generation  IX  parents  currently  (1959)  comprise  the 
tenth  generation  of  descendants  of  John  Harmon  I  in  our  branch  of  the  family.  The 
age  span  of  the  26  ranges  from  22  years  to  nine  months.  Only  five  of  the  26  have 
celebrated  more  than  ten  birthdays.  Snapshots  are  far  more  interesting  than 
sketches  as  the  following  pages  of  pictures  demonstrate.  However,  the  "elder 
statesman"  of  this  tenth  generation,  Curtis  Fred  Singleton  X,  age  22,  definitely 
rates  both  a  sketch  and  a  picture. 

CURTIS  FRED  SINGLETON,  X  (Helen  McKinney  Singleton  IX),  (Annie  Frances 
Harmon  McKinney  VIII),  (William  Stuart  Harmon  VII),  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI), 

( Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  only  child  of  Helen 
McKinney  and  Arthur  Glen  Singleton,  was  born  in  Edinburg,  Texas,  Nov.  20,  1937. 
His  great-grandfather,  William  Stuart  Harmon,  was  the  oldest  of  six  children, 
with  15  years  difference  in  age  between  him  and  my  father,  his  youngest  brother. 
Thus  Curtis  Singleton,  22  years  of  age  (  1959)  has  the  honor  of  heading  the  tenth 
generation  of  our  branch  of  the  Harmons,  just  as  William  Stuart  stood  first  in 
the  seventh  generation. 

Curtis  graduated  from  Edinburg  High  School  in  1955  and  received  his  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Arts  degree  from  Austin  College,  a  Presbyterian  school  in  Sherman,  Texas, 
in  1959.  During  the  summer  of  1957,  while  a  student  at  Austin,  Curtis  Single- 
ton  was  one  of  forty  choir  students,  picked  from  among  seventy-five,  to  tour 
Europe  for  six  weeks.  The  Austin  choristers  gave  concerts  and  entertained  in 
eleven  countries.  They  placed  second  in  an  International  Choir  Festival  in 
Arezzo,  Italy.  Also  this  Texas  group  appeared  on  the  TV  program  "Today" 
before  boarding  chartered  plane  for  the  memorable  European  tour. 

This  very  gentlemanly  and  ambitious  young  man  is  now  working  for  his 
Master's  Degree  at  Southern  Methodist  University  in  Dallas.  Majoring  in 
government  with  important  courses  in  political  science  and  in  public  adminis¬ 
tration  ,  he  expects  to  receive  his  M.  A.  in  June  I960  and  thereafter  either 
will  teach  or  take  a  post  as  City  Manager  in  a  field  of  public  administration 
which  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Interest  in  government  comes  natu¬ 
rally  to  Curtis  Singleton.  His  able  and  efficient  mother  for  the  past  14  years 
has  been  Treasurer  of  Hidalgo  County,  Texas. 

During  the  summer  of  1959  young  Singleton  became  Assistant  City  Manager 
of  Irving,  Texas.  This  municipality  with  a  population  of  some  60,  000  is  2  1 
miles  from  Fort  Worth  and  near  enough  to  Dallas  for  a  serious  minded  graduate 
student  to  combine  practical  experience  in  Irving,  with  class  work  at  SMU. 

Curtis  drives  over  to  Irving  for  four  hours  work  at  City  Hall  each  afternoon. 

MEMBERS  OF  GENERATION  X  AS  OF  NOV.  1,  1959 

1.  Curtis  Fred  Singleton  (1937- 

2.  Charles  Wayne  Neff  (1946- 

3.  Kenneth  Ray  Neff  (1950- 
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4.  Allegra  Lea  Cope  (1948- 

5.  Hilda  Margaret  Cope  (1950- 

6.  William  DeLoach  Cope  (1955- 

7.  Barbara  Elise  Budd  (1949- 

8.  Elaine  Budd  (1952- 

9.  Diane  Marie  Budd  (1949- 

Ronny  Dean  Budd  (  1950- 
Adopted  stepson 

10.  Donna  Claire  Budd  (  1955- 

11.  Deborah  Jean  Budd  (1957- 

12.  Richard  Edwood  Budd  (1951- 

13.  Virginia  Moore  Budd  (  1952- 

14.  Eugene  Harmon  Budd  ( 1954- 

15.  Linda  Susan  Budd  (1950- 

16.  Laura  Marie  Budd  (1959- 

17.  James  Lamar  HARMON  (X)  (  1953- 

18.  Susan  Grace  HARMON  (X)  (  1955- 

19.  Perry  James  HARMON  (X)  (1958- 

20.  John  Franklin  Jameson  III  (1956- 

21.  Ann  Harwood  Jameson  (1958- 

22.  Susan  Lee  Moncrief  (1949- 

23.  Myra  Frances  Moncrief  (  1953- 

LURTON 

1.  Horace  Van  Devanter  Lurton  (1941- 

2.  Walter  Pyke  Johnson  III  (1942- 

3.  Sallie  Evans  Johnson  (1951- 

When  John  Franklin  Jameson  III,  ("J.  F"  Jeff)  was  born  in  1956,  I  wrote  this 
first  grandson  a  letter,  mailed  it  to  his  mother  and  sent  a  copy  to  my  dear  friend, 
the  eminent  historian  James  T.  Shotwell,  who  many  years  ago  was  a  colleague 
of  Jeff's  great-grandfather,  the  scholarly  teacher  and  archivist,  Dr.  John 
Franklin  Jameson.  The  gracious  comments  of  Dr.  Shotwell  encourage  me  to 
reproduce  this  letter  here,  thus  addressing  it  in  a  sense  to  all  members  of  my 
grandson's  generation. 
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A  Letter  to  a  Boy  Born  in  1956 


464  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE 
NEW  YORK  27,  N.  Y. 

June  28,  1956 


Dear  Jeff: 

Welcome!  Thrice  welcome ,  Old  Boy!  You  really  "weighed  in"  on  schedule  ! 
If  you  keep  all  your  subsequent  engagements  as  promptly,  you  truly  will  be  a 
Minuteman  ! 

I  wish  I  could  have  been  present  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  to 
pat  you  on  the  back  and  welcome  you  officially  into  the  clan.  I  understand, 
however,  that  the  doctor  did  a  first  class  job  of  back-slapping  and  that  you 
showed  him  forthwith  that  you  were  "in  good  voice.  " 

Your  proud  father  and  two  of  the  sweetest  women  you  will  ever  know,  were 
very  much  on  hand.  All  of  us  had  been  waiting  and  wishing  and  hoping  and  now 
and  then  saying  some  prayers  for  your  safe  arrival.  And  now  you  are  actually 
here  -  in  propria  persona  -  hale,  hearty  and  "sound  in  wind  and  limb"  to  use 
a  phrase  frequently  on  the  tongues  of  the  horse  traders  at  the  hitching  posts 
around  the  courthouse  squares  in  the  horse  and  buggy  age,  now  gone  forever. 

Around  1980  you  will  be  the  answer  to  some  fair  maiden's  prayer  but  to¬ 
night  you  are  your  wonderful  mother's  prize  packaged  production,  the  pride 
and  joy  of  several  grandmothers,  your  dad's  son,  heir  and  namesake  and  the 
apple  of  this  old  fellow's  eye. 

If  in  the  weeks  ahead,  anyone  stoops  so  low  as  to  call  you  "a  howling  suc¬ 
cess,  "  "a  perpetual  alarm  clock"  or  "a  night  hawk,  "  just  accept  these  and 
other  temporary  labels  in  the  right  spirit,  keeping  in  mind  that  no  less  a 
personage  than  your  mother  once  bore  with  complete  aplomb  the  unique  but 
descriptive  soubriquet:  "Kangaroo  Virgie,  the  girl  with  the  limber  legs.  " 

As  the  old  man  of  the  family  who  has  travelled  hither  and  thither  -  mostly 
thither,  let  me  tip  you  off  to  the  fact  that  this  is  quite  a  mixed  up  world.  It 
isn't  all  bad  by  any  means.  Mommies  are  still  in  love  with  their  little  boys; 
dads  still  stick  out  their  chests  and  strut  when  they  talk  about  "my  son"; 
grandfathers  are  still  garrulous  old  codgers  with  taller  and  taller  tales  to 
tell  to  any  who  will  listen;  and  grandmothers  still  have  their  candy  bars  and 
cookie  jars. 

You  have  entered  a  world  in  which  the  concept  of  world  community  is  still 
struggling  for  universal  recognition  amid  passionate  outbursts  of  outmoded 
nationalism,  racial  taboos,  and  primitive,  animal  instinctive  fears  of  the 
strange  and  the  different. 

Today  you  became  in  fact  a  citizen  of  the  world  but  a  lot  of  red  tape 
remains  to  be  cut  before  you  are  thus  recognized  in  all  portions  of  the  earth. 
We  could  use  about  fifty  million  young  fellows  of  your  age  with  good  blood  in 
their  veins  and  blessed  with  parents  of  character,  culture  and  intelligence. 
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The  fact  is,  however,  that  this  very  day  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls  were  born  with¬ 
out  the  precious  assets  which  you  inherit.  Please  do  not  look  down  on  these  con¬ 
temporaries  of  yours,  Jeff,  just  because  the  pigment  in  their  skins  gives  them  a 
different  coloration  than  your  own  or  because  their  language,  customs,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  status  is  not  the  same  as  yours.  Neither  you  nor  they  are  responsible  for 
the  special  way  in  which  you  were  packaged  at  birth.  Nor  did  any  of  today's 
children  have  anything  to  do  with  the  cultural  frame  of  reference  within  which  you 
are  being  environmentally  differentiated  each  and  every  day. 

Amid  the  infinities  of  time  and  the  immensities  of  space,  here  you  are  together 
on  a  small  planet  which  has  more  human  beings  on  it,  living  in  closer  physical 
and  cultural  proximity  to  one  another  than  in  any  previous  age  of  recorded 
history.  With  mutual  respect  and  strenuous  joint  effort  your  generation  can  make 
it  a  truly  wonderful  home  for  the  human  family. 

You  have  a  better  chance,  percentage-wise,  to  live  longer  than  any  previous 
generation.  You  will  need  to  work  fewer  hours  to  secure  the  minimum  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life  -  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  You  will  have  more  hours  to  do  with 
as  you  please  than  any  of  your  ancestors  had.  Thus  you  are  free  to  make  a  life 
as  well  as  to  make  a  living;  to  create  as  well  as  to  consume;  to  add  to,  rather 
than  subtract  from,  the  indivisible  inheritance  passed  on  to  you  by  all  who  have 
lived  and  worked  and  struggled  and  died  on  this  earth. 

You  and  your  contemporaries  have  entered  the  world  at  a  time  when  things 
are  in  the  saddle,  when  machines  are  being  developed  more  rapidly  than  we  can 
adjust  to  their  wise  use,  when  gadgets  are  filling  up  our  houses  and  revolution- 
izing  our  mode  of  living.  It  looks  as  though  we  have  more  autos  than  parking 
spaces  for  them,  more  gimmicks  than  ideas,  more  advertisements  than  reading 
material,  more  slogans  than  proverbs,  and  more  production  of  products  of 
field  and  factory  than  our  antiquated  distribution  system,  with  its  outmoded 
artificial  restrictions,  permits  us  to  deliver  to  points  of  need. 

If  technological  advances  add  further  to  the  volume  and  variety  of  consumer 
products  your  son  will  really  need  to  be  born  with  a  built-in  generator,  a 
couple  of  fuse  boxes,  several  plug  sockets  and  two  or  more  extension  cords. 

You  may  experience  difficulty  in  finding  a  wife  who  will  guarantee  to  produce 
offspring  with  all  these  parts.  Personally,  I'd  advise  you  to  find  a  girl  with 
ideas,  character,  health  and  a  good  disposition  and  with  some  insight  as  to 
the  nature  of  man  and  of  society. 

In  thinking  about  your  life  work,  keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  correcting 
the  imbalance  between  the  runaway  speed  of  the  natural  sciences  and  the  rela¬ 
tively  pedestrian  forward  movement  of  the  social  sciences.  The  service  pro¬ 
fessions  really  must  wake  up  and  catch  up.  Law,  government,  education,  the 
liberal  arts  and  religion  must  provide  far-sighted  leadership  so  that  the  human 
aspects  of  our  society  may  catch  up  with  the  mechanical  and  technological. 

Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  Man  cannot  live  a  useful  life  with  bread  and 
circuses.  And  man  cannot  expect  to  be  living  at  all  on  this  planet  unless  he 
has  the  character  and  social  skills  to  transfer  the  current  emphasis  from 
destructive  uses  of  atomic  fission  and  fusion  and  of  automation  to  their 
creative,  peaceful  uses  and  undreamed  of  possibilities  for  the  enrichment  of 
living. 
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Jeff,  your  entire  life  span  will  be  the  period  during  which  the  supreme  issue  will 
be  how  to  channel  these  two  revolutions  creatively.  Automation  -  the  development 
and  adaptation  of  electronic  "brains"  and  the  control  and  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
creative  purposes  bid  fair  to  change  life  for  mankind  far  more  drastically  than  did 
gunpowder  and  the  industrial  revolution  which  harnessed  water,  steam  and  electri¬ 
city  in  man's  service. 

For  multiplied  millions  of  years,  your  breed  has  been  evolving  on  this  spinning 
planet,  getting  away  little  by  little  from  purely  animal  passions  and  fears  and 
struggling  always  toward  the  ultimate  destiny  of  genus  homo  sapiens  -  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  human  dignity.  As  our  race  continues  its  epic  struggle  to  emerge  from 
the  last  great  ice  age,  do  your  full  part  not  only  to  insure  survival  but  to  score 
new  gains.  As  you  will  soon  be  finding  out  for  yourself,  its  quite  a  trick  to  stand 
erect  and  to  walk  on  two  feet.  Seriously  though,  that's  one  of  the  significant 
achievements  of  your  ancestors. 

Walk  upon  mother  earth  with  dignity  and  with  humility.  Lift  up  your  eyes  unto 
the  hills.  Gaze  upon  the  stars  until  you  are  no  longer  afraid  of  night.  Keep  your 
brain  busy  devising  ways  to  increase  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness,  your  hands 
ready  to  help  the  aged,  the  weak  and  the  needy  and  your  whole  being  attuned  to  the 
still  small  voice  which  declares  that  you  are  a  Man  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
that  "he  who  doeth  the  will  of  God,  the  same  abideth  forever.  " 

Your  proud  and  devoted  grandfather, 

Francis  Stuart  Harmon 


John  Franklin  Jameson  III 
85-1/2  Tradd  Street 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 


Snapshots  of  "Jeff",  his  sister  Ann  and  the  other  24  members  of  Generation  X 
have  been  assembled  on  the  following  pages.  The  26  are  an  interesting  lot.  The 
family's  future  is  in  good  hands. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  this  Harmon  saga  should  close  with  a  quotation  from 
Grandfather  Harmon  VI,  (1820-  1902),  which  is  a  benediction,  a  prophecy  and  an 
exultation  of  delight.  On  January  11,  1895,  (following  the  arrival  within  six  months 
of  three  grandsons  -  John  Wesley  Cope,  Robert  Howe  Harmon  and  myself)  Rev.  John 
Wesley  Harmon  thus  closed  a  characteristic  letter  to  his  daughter,  Clara  Belle 
Harmon  Cope: 

"Love  -  Prayers  -  and  Kisses  for  All. 

Mercy  !  Mercy  !  How  the  Harmon 
family  tree  is  branching  out  !" 
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Generation  X  in  Pictures 


John  Franklin  Jameson  in 


Ann  Harwood  Jameson 


Myra  Frances  Moncrief 


Susan  Lee  Moncrief 
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Banker  Cope 


Traveller  Harmon 


Once  We  Were  the  Grandchildren  ! 


Once  -  We  Were  the  Grandchildren  ! 


Once  upon  a  time,  we  were  grandchildren  ! 


L.  to  r.  :  grandfather  (3)  Duncan  Cope; 
great  uncle  (13)  John  Wesley  Cope;grand- 
father(2)  Francis  Harmon;  grandmother (2) 
Irene  Harmon  Moncrief;and  the  undisputed 
champion,  Clara  Belle  Cope  Budd,  grand¬ 
mother  of  10.  -Lauderdale,  Miss.  1901. 


Clara  Belle 


Irene 
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Richard  Virginia  Eugene 


Diane  Marie 


Ronny  -  Donna  -  Deborah 


Seven  Budds 
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The  other  four  Budds 


Elaine 


mammm 

% 


Barbara  Elise 
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Curtis  Fred  Singleton 


William  DeLoach,  Hilda  Margaret 
and  Allegra  Lea  Cope 


Chess  Wayne  Neff 


Kenneth  Ray  Neff 
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James  Lamar,  Perry  James  and  Susan  Grace  Harmon 


Sallie  Evans  Johnson  Horace  Van  Devanter  Lurton 

and 

Walter  Pyke  Johnson  III 
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LURTON 


SARAH  ANN  HARMON,  VI  (Zebulon  V),  (Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I), 
born  Augusta,  Ky.  ,  18Z3,  died  Clarksville,  Tenn.  ,  Aug.  7,  187Z,  the  elder  daughter 
of  Zebulon  and  Mary  King  Harmon  and  the  sister  of  Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon,  VI, 
married  Lycurgus  Leonidas  Lurton  in  1840  or  1841.  Her  brother's  descendants 
have  been  sketched  individually  and  her  name  appears  under  Generation  VI  on  the 
Harmon  family  chart.  Below  is  a  summary  of  available  information  about  her 
husband's  forebears  and  a  listing  by  generations  of  Sarah  and  Lycurgus  Lurton's 
descendants.  A  photograph  of  their  illustrious  son,  Mr.  Justice  Horace  Harmon 
Lurton  (1844-1914)  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  fills  a  page  at  the  beginning  of  this 
volume . 

History  of  the  Lurton  family  for  several  centuries  in  England  was  set  down 
in  "a  parchment  book",  which  unhappily  was  lost  by  a  descendant  of  Rev.  Jacob 
Lurton,  presiding  elder  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Louisville,  Ky.  who 
was  married  in  1793.  From  persons  acquainted  with  that  book,  the  following 
data  has  been  gleaned. 

1.  Henry  Lurton  of  England,  granted  a  large  estate  in  Rosscommon  County, 

Ireland,  built  Rockingham  Castle  there. 

Married 


Z.  Henry(  ?  )  Lurton,  "a  master  ship  builder,  lived  in  Maine.  .  .don't  know  his 

name,  think  it  was  Henry.  " 

Married 


3.  Dr.  William  Lurton,  living  in  Scott  County,  Ky.  about  1810-Z0 


Married 


4.  Dr.  Lycurgus  Leonidas  Lurton,  born  in  Scott  County  Ky.  about  1815- 18Z0 


Married  (after  April  Z5,  1840  and  before  June  4,  184Z) 

Sarah  Ann  Harmon  (  18Z3  -  187Z) 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sarah  Ann  was  born  in  Augusta,  Ky.  and  went 
with  her  Harmon  family  to  St.  Charles,  Mo.  about  1838.  At  the  marriage  of 
her  aunt,  Elizabeth  King  to  the  widower  John  Garvin,  "brother  John  King"  in 
Baltimore  was  told  by  Mary  King  Harmon  in  her  letter  dated  April  Z5,  1840 
that  "our  daughter,  Sarah  Ann  and  Mr.  Lurton,  a  young  merchant  waited  on 
them.  " 


After  Zebulon  Harmon's  failure  in  business  and  move  to  Liberty,  Clay 
County,  Missouri  and  after  his  wife's  death  Dec.  30,  1841,  he  sent  a  newsy 
letter  to  "brother  John  King"  dated  June  4,  184Z,  in  which  he  declared  that 
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"Mr.  Lurton  is  very  much,  the  Gentleman  and.  a  Kind  Husband  to  S.  A.  He  is 
now  also  prepairing  for  the  Medical  School.  "  The  newly  wed  Lurtons  were 
both  teaching  at  the  time  in  Richmond,  Missouri,  a  court  house  town,  where 
according  to  the  proud  father ,  ,fSarah  Ann  is  called  one  of  the  best  and  most 
accomplished  Ladies  of  the  place.  M 

In  time,  young  Lurton  achieved  his  objective  and  became  a  physician. 

By  1844,  he  and  his  wife  were  living  in  Newport,  Ky.  It-was  there  that  their 
distinguished  son,  Horace  Harmon  Lurton  (1844-1914)  was  born.  In  1861, 
when  this  son  announced  his  determination  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lurton  decided  to  move  inside  the  Confederacy.  Hon.  William  C. 
Fitts,  of  the  Clarksville  bar  declared  that  "by  mere  chance,  they  hit  upon 
Clarksville,  Tenn.  ,  the  first  place  of  considerable  size  and  social  prominence 
in  a  seceding  state"  and  an  important  marketing  center  for  "dark"  tobacco. 
Here  Dr.  Lurton  resumed  his  practice  and  also  operated  a  drug  store  until 
1870  when  he  decided  to  give  up  medicine  for  the  church.  He  was  ordained 
as  a  Protestant  Episcopal  minister  and  thus  served  until  his  death. 

Sarah  Ann  Harmon  Lurton  and  Lycurgus  Leonidas  Lurton  were  the 
parents  of  seven  children,  belonging  to  Generation  VII  in  John  Harmon's 
line  and  Generation  five  of  the  descendants  of  Henry  Lurton,  builder  of 
Rockingham  Castle.  Of  these  one  died,  aged  three;  another,  aged  six  another 
son  was  killed  in  action  in  the  Civil  War  at  18;  another  child  died  at  20  and 
yet  another  from  tuberculosis  when  30  years  of  age.  A  daughter  Caroline, 
named  for  Sarah  Ann's  sister  (Caroline  Matilda  Thare  Harmon  Berry)  lived 
to  be  89  and  died  a  spinster.  Thus  it  was  Horace  Harmon  Lurton,  born  in 
1844,  who  was  to  add  lustre  to  both  Lurton  and  Harmon  names  and  perpetuate 
the  Lurton  line. 

The  Nashville,  Tenn.  Union  and  American,  in  its  issue  of  Aug.  10,  1872 
carried  the  following  notice  of  Sarah  Ann  Harmon  Lurton's  passing  under  the 
heading: 

Death  of  a  Christian  Lady 

"It  is  with  pain  we  learn  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Lurton, 
wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  L.  L.  Lurton  of  Clarksville.  Mrs.  Lurton  had  been 
an  invalid  and  with  the  hope  of  recovering,  sought  the  pleasant  clime 
of  the  far  South,  only  returning  a  few  weeks  ago  to  Clarksville ,  her 
former  home,  where,  surrounded  by  those  who  were  dear  and  near, 
she  died  peacefully  Wednesday  morning  last.  In  the  long  roll  call  of 
Christ's  attendant  train  will  be  placed  the  names  of  but  few,  whose 
heart  was  more  pure,  whose  deeds  more  beautiful  and  whose  life 
was  more  devout  in  religious  duties-  than  were  hers.  A  consistent 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  the  deceased  was  ever  ready  to 
relieve  the  sick,  help  the  poor  and  soothe  with  gentle  words  the 
sorrowing. 

"Only  a  few  months  since,  the  youngest  son,  in  the  bloom  of  life, 
withered  away  by  consumption,  and  again  has  the  death  call  been  made, 
and  another  link  from  the  family  ties  is  broken.  To  the  distressed 
family  we  tender  our  sympathies  in  this  dark  hour  of  grief.  Yet  while 

our  hearts  are  troubled,  deeply  beautiful  is  the  consolation  to  know 
that  her  spirit  now  gone  to  its  God,  is  another  jewel  clasp  binding 
the  sorrowing  ones  of  the  earth  to  the  blest  in  Heaven.  " 
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5.  HORACE  HARMON  LURTON,  VII  (Sarah  Ann  Harmon  VI),  (Zebulon  V), 

(Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  son  of  Lycurgus  L.  and  Sarah 
Ann  Harmon  Lurton  was  born  Feb.  26,  1844  in  Newport,  Ky. 

Married 

Mary  Frances  Owen,  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  Owen  of  Wilson 
County,  Tenn.  and  step-daughter  of  Prof.  James  M.  Hafford,  Geologist 
for  Tennessee.  She  bore  him  four  children,  listed  below  (6). 

The  biographical  information  which  follows  is  based  primarily  upon 
tributes  in  a  69 -page  memorial  brochure  from  the  files  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  titled  Proceedings  of  the  Bar  and  Officers  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Memory  of  Horace  Harmon  Lurton,  March  27,1915." 

Additional  data  came  from  N.  Y.  Times  obituary,  July  13,  1914,  and  from  Who's 
Who  In  America.  The  eloquent  and  comprehensive  resolution  adopted  at  the 
memorial  proceedings  in  March  1915,  was  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Monday,  June  14,  1915  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  and  by 
order  of  the  Chief  Justice  was  "spread  upon  the  minutes"  of  the  court  for  that 
day. 


Horace  Harmon  Lurton,  after  attending  public  schools,  enrolled  at  16  in 
Douglas  University,  now  University  of  Chicago,  but  a  few  months  later  upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  between  the  States,  left  his  books  behind,  told  his 
parents  of  his  determination  to  enlist  in  a  Confederate  regiment,  and  on 
April  20,  1861  joined  the  5th  Tennessee  Regiment.  He  was  a  1st  Lieutenant 
when  captured  at  Fort  Donelson  in  1862  and  imprisoned  at  Camp  Chase,  from 
which  he  soon  escaped,  by  changing  clothes  with  a  boy  in  the  prison  yard, 
boarding  a  train  and  pretending  to  be  a  newsboy.  He  managed  to  get  to  eastern 
Kentucky  where  he  sold  the  watch  his  father  had  given  him,  bought  a  horse 
with  the  money  and  straightway  re-enlisted,  this  time  as  a  private  in  Co.  "G", 
3rd  Kentucky  Cavalry,  commanded  by  the  famed  Confederate  General,  John 
Morgan.  As  General  Lee  moved  northward  to  the  fateful  field  of  Gettysburg, 
Morgan  and  his  mounted  raiders  crossed  the  Ohio  and  swept  through  the  state 
of  Ohio  in  one  of  the  most  daring  campaigns  of  the  Civil  War.  After  accom¬ 
plishing  most  of  their  objectives,  Morgan's  men  turned  southward  again,  hoping 
to  recross  the  Ohio  successfully.  However  a  number,  including  Horace  Lurton, 
were  captured  at  Buffington  Island,  Ohio,  July  19,  1863,  when  almost  in 
sight  of  safety. 

Young  Lurton,  once  more  a  prisoner  of  war,  soon  came  down  with 
typhoid  fever  and  after  hospitalization  in  Seminary  U.S.  General  Hospital, 
across  the  river  from  Cincinnati,  spent  awhile  at  Kemper  Barracks  in 
Cincinnati,  then  14  months  at  Camp  Chase  and  on  Sept.  13,  1864  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Johnson's  Island,  Ohio.  He  had  been  confined  there  for  five 
months  when  President  Lincoln  ordered  his  discharge  Feb.  8,  1865. 

The  Resolution  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
states  (Memorial  Proceedings ,  pp  12-13)  that  "on  account  of  his  health,  and 
in  response  to  a  personal  appeal  made  by  his  mother  to  President  Lincoln, 
he  was  released  on  parole.  "  Andrew  Johnson,  then  Military  Governor  of 
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Tennessee  and  soon  to  become  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and 
Lincoln's  successor,  unhesitatingly  recommended  such  an  action  "to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  President",  under  date  of  Jan.  27,  1865. 

Speaking  at  the  Memorial  Proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  chambers 
March  27,  1915,  the  Honorable  William  C.  Fitts,  as  a  representative  of  the 
Tennessee  Bar  and  a  resident  of  Clarksville  gave  this  account  of  young  Lurton's 
release  (p.  35 ): 

".  .  .his  mother  received  a  letter  from  the  kind-hearted  surgeon  at  the 
prison,  saying  that  if  she  ever  wanted  to  see  her  boy  alive  again,  she 
had  better  come  at  once  to  where  he  was.  .  Mrs.  Lurton  was  a  woman 
of  that  lovable  and  sterling  character  who  drew  everybody  to  her  with 
love  and  affection.  Instead  of  going  to  the  prison  where  her  son  was  so 
ill,  she  came  out  through  eastern  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  and  on  to 
Washington,  where,  through  the  interposition  of  Tennesseans  of  the 
Union  turn  of  mind,  she  managed  to  see  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  wrote 
for  her,  on  an  envelope,  -  GIVE  THIS  GOOD  WOMAN  BACK  HER  BOY. 

She  went  to  the  prison  in  northern  Ohio  and  brought  the  future  Justice 
Lurton  back  to  Clarksville  on  a  cot,  with  the  full  expectation  that  he 
would  be  buried  within  two  weeks.  Instead  of  being  so  buried,  he 
steadily  recuperated,  went  about  with  his  father  who  was  a  physician, 
lived  in  the  open  air  for  a  few  months  and  recovered  sufficiently  so 
that  in  the  fall  of  1865  he  was  able  to  enter  the  law  school  at  Lebanon.  " 

The  future  Supreme  Court  justice  graduated  in  Law  from  Cumberland 
University  in  1867,  married  the  same  year  and  began  an  active  practice 
totaling  15  years  which  brought  him  to  the  leadership  of  the  Tennessee  bar. 

He  served  as  Chancellor  for  the  Sixth  Tennessee  District  for  three  years 
(1875-78);  Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  1886-93  and  Chief  Justice 
for  a  few  months;  Judge  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Sixth  District  1893- 
1910;  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law,  Vanderbilt  University,  1898-  1910 
and  Dean,  Department  of  Law,  Vanderbilt,  1905-  10.  Appointed  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  President  Taft,  when 
65  years  of  age  (the  oldest  of  all  Supreme  Court  appointees)  he  served  from 
Jan.  3,  1910  until  his  death  on  July  12,  1914.  The  University  of  the  South 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  in  1899  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1912. 

During  his  32  years  on  the  bench,  Justice  Lurton  participated  in  the 
decision  of  some  3000  cases,  delivered  650  opinions  scattered  through  132 
volumes  of  law  reports.  Honorable  William  Marshall  Bullitt  (Memorial 
Proceedings,  p.  50)  said  of  him: 

"He  was  kindly  and  polite  to  the  Bar,  an  attentive  listener,  a 
laborious  worker,  a  conscientious  and  honest  judge,  to  whom  every 
lawyer  was  willing  to  submit  his  cause  with  the  full  consciousness 
that  Justice  Lurton  carried  into  practice,  that  principle,  which  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  he  laid  down  in  affirming  a  life  sentence  in 
Tennessee's  most  celebrated  criminal  case  (King  v.  State,  7  Pick. 

621)  namely,  that  the  decrees  of  law  to  be  respected  'must  be  im¬ 
partial  for  all  within  its  compass;  the  very  lowest  as  feeling  its 
care,  and  the  very  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  its  power'.  " 
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Former  President  William  Howard  Taft  presided  at  the  Memorial 
Proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  chambers  in  1915.  Among  other  things, 

he  said: 

"No  act  of  mine  in  the  Presidency  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  nomi¬ 
nating  him  (Lurton)  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  was  be¬ 
cause  it  served  the  public  good  by  broadening  the  field  of  judicial  use¬ 
fulness  of  a  great  jurist,  it  conferred  upon  a  high-minded,  earnest, 
self-sacrificing  and  able  public  servant,  just  reward  and  recognition 
for  his  work,  and  it  gratified,  more  than  I  can  say,  my  personal 
affection  for  the  man . 

(When  he  was  appointed  a  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Sixth  District)  I  was 
then  on  that  Court  to  welcome  him  to  its  membership,  and  for  a  full 
seven  years,  we  were  associated  as  colleagues  in  a  communion  than 
which,  as  between  men,  not  of  the  same  family,  there  is  none  closer, 
more  mutually  searching,  and  none  more  affectionate,  more  inspiring 
and  more  valuable,  if  animated  by  the  single  purpose  of  doing  justice 

and  making  its  administration  effective . the  high  authority 

accorded  to  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  that  Circuit  was 
in  large  measure  due  to  his  industry,  his  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  Court,  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  his  wonderful  power 
of  reconciliation  of  differences  in  the  conference  room,  and  his 
statesmanlike  forecast  of  the  effect  of  the  principles  of  the  Court's 
decisions.  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  .  .  . 

"Of  his  qualities  as  a  friend  and  companion,  of  his  loving  relation 
to  his  wife  and  children,  of  his  sincere  devotion  to  the  Episcopal 
communion,  of  the  service  he  rendered  as  Trustee  to  the  University 
of  the  South,  of  his  neighborly  qualities  shown  by  his  relation  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  of  the  fondness  that  the  members  of  the 
Bar  felt  toward  him,  and  their  confidence  in  his  fairness,  and  his 
judicial  indifference  to  their  personality  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  I  shall  not  speak,  except  to  say  that  in  every  one  of  these 
walks  of  his  life,  some  revealing  incident  comes  back  to  me  and 
makes  me  profoundly  grateful  that  for  so  many  years  I  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  sweet  companionship  and  the  elevating  friend¬ 
ship  of  Horace  Lurton.  " 

Several  speakers  at  the  memorial  service  in  the  Supreme  Court 
chambers  called  attention  to  the  interesting  fact  that  two  ex- Confederates , 
Chief  Justice  Edward  Douglas  White  and  Justice  Lurton  served  on  the 
nation's  top  tribunal  with  two  ex-Federal  officers,  JusticesHolm.es  and 
Harlan,  Mr.  W.  C.  Fitts,  p.  40,  quoted  the  comment  of  "a  lank  old 
countryman  from  Northern  Ohio"  that  "the  war  sure  is  over"  when  he 
witnessed  a  former  member  of  Morgan's  Raiders  take  the  oath  as  a 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  in  an  Ohio  courtroom. 
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Chief  Justice  White,  in  responding  to  Attorney  General  Gregory's  presentation 
of  the  formal  resolution  of  tribute,  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  dramatic  climax 
as  follows:  (Memorial  Proceedings,  pp  68-9) 

"We  all  recall  that  when  he  (Mr.  Justice  Lurton)  was  in  his  youth  a 
private  in  the  southern  army  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  confined,  I  believe, 
on  Johnsons  Island,  enduring  the  hardships  of  prison  life  and  suffering 
from  the  intense  rigor  of  the  northern  winter  climate,  to  which  he  was 
not  habituated.  The  youth's  health  failed  and. the  fear  came  that  his  end 
was  not  far  off.  His  mother,  learning  of  the  situation,  pleaded  from 
person  to  person  until  she  came  into  the  presence  of  President  Lincoln 
to  state  her  sorrow  and  out  of  the  depths  of  her  anguish  to  make  her  prayer 
for  relief.  Let  us  transport  ourselves  in  imagination  to  the  scene  and 
listen  to  the  mother's  supplication  and  hear  the  answer  from  the  lips  of 
President  Lincoln,  springing  from  that  well  of  compassion  which  was  one 
of  the  supremest  attributes  of  his  nature:  'Yes;  let  the  mother  have  her 
boy.  '  Ah!  If  it  had  been  given  to  us  to  stand  in  reality  where  we  have 
stood  in  fancy  today,  who  of  us  would  have  thought  when  the  storm  of  war 
which  was  then  raging  had  ceased  it  would  come  to  pass  through  the  en¬ 
during  power  of  the  influence  of  the  patriotism  of  our  forefathers  and  of 
the  wise  institutions  they  had  established  that  on  the  very  dawn  of  peace 
one  would  seek  in  vain  to  find  the  erstwhile  embattled  armies,  for  they 
had  vanished,  leaving  only  a  great  host  of  devoted  citizens  seeking  to 
serve  their  united  country  in  peace  with  the  devotion  with  which,  as  they 
had  understood  it,  they  had  sought  to  serve  it  in  war?  And  who  of  us 
would  have  thought  that  it  would  soon  be  seen  that  the  giving  of  the 
youth  to  the  mother  was  the  giving  to  the  country  of  an  enlightened  and 
faithful  public  servant  who,  when  the  storm  of  war  had  passed,  having 
been  freed  from  imprisonment  himself,  would  yet  seek  by  a  devoted 
discharge  of  his  public  duties  to  imprison  his  countrymen  by  binding 
them  with  enduring  ties  of  respect  and  affection  for  the  institutions  of 
our  forefathers,  and  who  would  be  found  dedicating  his  life  to  such  work 
when  the  voice  of  the  Father  called  him  from  the  highest  judgment  seat 
in  the  land  to  what  we  would  fain  believe  was  his  reward  eternal.  " 

6.  The  four  children  born  to  Judge  Horace  Harmon  Lurton, VII,  and 
Frances  Owen  Lurton  are  sixth  generation  descendants  of  Henry  Lurton  of 
Rockingham  Castle  and  belong  to  Generation  VIII  in  John  Harmon's  line. 

These  were  (a)  Katherine  Howard  Lurton,  born  in  1868  who  died  at  16  in 
1884;  (b)  Leonidas  Owen  Lurton,  born  1870  who  died  at  26  in  1896;  (c)  Mary 
Lurton  (187  -  1957)  who  first  married  Charles  Finley  and  after  his  death, 

married  Horace  Van  Deventer  in  1901.  An  only  child,  Frances  Van 
Deventer,  born  1902,  died  in  1909. 
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OUR  FRENCH  FOREBEARS 
THE  HUGUENOT  (CALVETS)  CALVITS 


Lucretia  Calvit  (  1778-  1832),  daughter  of  Frederick  Calvit  (1747-  1791) 
and  of  his  wife  Mary,  was  married  in  Natchez  on  May  25,  1796  to  James 
Stuart  (1767-1824).  Their  son  James  Duncan  Stuart  (1799-  1852)  and  his 
wife  Mary  Gayle  Stuart  (1805-  1884)  were  the  parents  of  Frances  Evaline 
Stuart  Harmon  (1832-  1894),  wife  of  Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon,  VI 
(1820-  1902).  This  chapter  provides  genealogical  information  about  the 
Calvit  family,  which  now  spans  ten  generations  in  the  U.S.  A.  ,  as  does 
our  branch  of  the  Harmons. 


The  French  nation  and  people  have  made  numerous  significant  contributions 
to  the  United  States.  French  aid  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  especially  the 
assistance  of  the  French  fleet  at  Yorktown  and  the  incomparable  service  of  those 
true  lovers  of  liberty  -  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau  -  as  officers  on  Washington's 
staff,  will  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered.  Sale  of  the  vast  Louisiana 
territory  by  Napoleon  at  one  cent  an  acre,  although  not  prompted  by  altruistic 
motives,  truly  made  ours  a  continental  nation.  Gift  of  the  Bartholdi  Statue 
of  Liberty  by  the  people  of  France  was  an  act  of  great  symbolic  importance. 

But  it  was  the  settlement  of  some  400,  000  French  Protestants  on  these 
shores  before  and  after  17  00  which  constituted  a  unique  and  very  precious 
contribution  to  our  cultural  blood  stream.  The  (Calvet)  Calvit  family  came 
here  as  part  of  this  migration  which  reached  its  peak  1700-  1715.  So  too  did 
Appollos  Rivoire,  the  father  of  famed  Paul  Revere  and  the  founders  of  the 
Faneuil  and  Bowdoin  families  of  New  England.  Others  of  Huguenot  descent 
include  John  Jay  of  New  York,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  John  Sevier, 
first  governor  of  Tennessee,  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  naval  officer  and 
oceanographer,  Sidney  Lanier,  musician  and  poet,  Thomas  Paine,  revo¬ 
lutionary  patriot  and  pamphleteer,  and  the  Demorest,  Candee,  Dupuy,  Dupont, 
Agnew,  Flournoy,  Chastain,  Fontaine,  Laurens,  Porcher,  Verdier,  Gaillard, 
Montague,  Morel,  Marye,  Latane,  Papot,  Godin,  Toomer,  LeFevre  and 
Dubose  families.  Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  a  Huguenot  minister,  opened  the  first 
session  of  the  Continental  Congress  with  prayer  and  was  its  first  chaplain. 

Also,  we  descendants  of  Frances  Evaline  Stuart  Harmon  and  her  mother  Mary 
Gayle  Stuart  are  proud  to  claim  among  our  ancestors,  another  Huguenot 
minister,  Claudius  Phillipe  de  Richebourg,  whose  granddaughter  Unity  Rich- 
bourg  married  Christopher  Gayle,  Sr. 

"Huguenot"  -  a  corruption  of  the  German  word  "Eidgenossen",  meaning 
"oath-comrades"  was  the  regular  name  of  the  Swiss  for  themselves.  So 
when  French  Protestants  fled  to  Switzerland  for  safety,  their  fellow- French¬ 
men  stigmatized  them  as  "Swiss",  hence  "Huguenots.  "  The  first  great 
exodus  of  these  "heretics"  followed  the  horrible  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew's  Day  1572,  instigated  by  that  she-devil,  Catharine  de  Medici. 
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Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  England  and  Wales  were  the  chief  havens  of  refuge. 
Then  in  1598  King  Henry  IV,  the  "white -plumed  Knight  of  Navarre,  "  by  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  granted  religious  toleration  to  French  Protestants.  He  was 
assassinated  in  1610,  after  which  opposition  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the 
Huguenots  flared  up  again.  So  even  before  the  official  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  in  1685,  their  persecution  had  been  resumed. 

John  Jay,  President  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America,  speaking  in  New 
York,  October  22,  1885,  upon  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Edict's 
revocation,  said: 

"It  was  reserved  for  that  most  Christian  and  grand  monarch, 

Louis  XIV,  more  than  a  century  later  (after  St.  Bartholomew ' s )  to 
renew  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  by  a  crime  of  similar  magni¬ 
tude,  and  with  folly  without  a  parallel,  to  lose  for  France,  by  means 
similarly  atrocious,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  same  heretics, 
who  carried  industry,  intelligence  and  prosperity,  light,  truth  and 
happiness  to  other  lands,  including  our  own.  "  Brock:  Huguenot 
Emigration  to  Virginia,  Richmond,  1886,  Vol.  V.  ,  Virginia 
Historical  Collections,  p.vii. 

This  French  ruler  who  declared:  "L'Etat  c'est  moi!",  commanded  the 
Protestants  to  accept  "one  king,  one  faith,  one  God"  and  through  ruthless 
Dragonnades,  seized  and  tortured  men,  women  and  children  in  an  effort  to 
force  acceptance  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  banished  all  Huguenot  ministers 
from  his  realm.  At  the  same  time  he  forbade  members  of  their  churches  to 
leave  the  country.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  lost  their  lives  trying  to 
escape.  Thousands  more  who  refused  to  recant  were  executed,  drawn  and 
quartered,  condemned  to  the  galleys  or  subjected  to  all  manner  of  lesser 
indignities  while  imprisoned  without  trial.  Some  400,  000  did  succeed  in 
leaving  France.  A  number  of  these  settled  in  New  England,  in  New  York 
where  New  Rochelle  was  founded  as  a  Huguenot  center,  in  Pennsylvania 
where  William  Penn  was  known  to  welcome  religious  minorities  and 
especially  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  See:  Myers,  Mediaeval  &  Modern 
History,  Part  II,  pp.  160-  176,  200-2  10;  Baird,  History  of  the  Huguenot 
Emigration  to  America;  Brock,  supra;  and  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  & 
Biography,  Vols.  XI,  XII,  XIII. 

"Never  had  such  immigrants  crossed  sea  before;  never  have 
peaceful  foreigners  so  impressed  their  many  virtues  upon  their 
new  surroundings.  In  character,  cultivation,  and  attainments 
they  were  the  flower  of  their  great  party,  for  they  were  among 
those  who  successfully  resisted  the  most  direful  persecution, 
literally  in  mind,  body,  and  estate.  "  Va.  Mag.  ,  supra ,  Vol.  XI,  p.  29 0. 

The  current  reign  of  terror  in  Hungary  and  the  recent  ruthless  butchery 
of  the  freedom  fighters  in  Budapest  offer  present  day  analogies  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  Sad  to  relate,  the  French  Huguenot  persecution  was 
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carried  on  by  their  own  countrymen  in  the  name  of  religion!  Just  as  the  peoples 
of  the  free  world  provided  assistance  to  the  Hungarian  refugees,  the  Protestants 
of  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland  and  the  American  colonies  rallied  to 
the  aid  of  the  French  Huguenots  who  for  conscience  sake  fled  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  leaving  all  their  possessions  behind. 

William  of  Orange  (William  IV)  and  his  consort  Queen  Mary  had  been 
enthroned  in  Britain  in  1688.  Under  their  benevolent  leadership,  English  church¬ 
men  collected  funds  and  organized  relief  drives.  Other  Englishmen  with  large 
land  grants  in  the  new  world  busied  themselves  promoting  settlements  in 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Five  thousand  acres  of  land  at  Manakin  Town,  along 
Virginia's  James  River  in  what  is  now  Goochland  County  were  set  aside  for 
French  refugees  with  an  allotment  of  133  acres  per  family,  with  seven  year 
exemption  from  all  taxes  including  the  "tithable"  or  church  tax,  and  with  various 
other  favors.  Later  another  5,  000  acres  was  granted. 

The  first  of  seven  ships  bringing  Huguenot  refugees  to  Virginia  was  the 
MARY  ANN  which  sailed  from  the  Thames  in  17  00.  Heading  the  list  of  43 
French  Protestants  on  board  were  our  ancestors,  pastor  Claude  Phillipe  de 
Richebourg  and  his  wife,  from  St.  Severe,  the  province  of  Berri,  in  central 
France.  Their  leader  was  the  Marquis  de  la  Muce.  The  second  contingent, 
aboard  the  PETER  and  ANTHONY  arrived  soon  after.  Some  500  persons  in 
seven  groups  soon  came  to  Virginia. 

In  1870  William  Stevens  Perry,  D.D.  ,  printed  privately  from  original 
manuscripts,  Papers  Relating  to  the  History  of  the  Church  in  Virginia, 

1650-  1776.  One  of  these  documents  which  Brock  published  in  Volume  V  of 
the  Va.  Historical  Society  was  a  list  of  the  members  of  King  William  Parish 
at  Manakin  Town  entitled: 

"Liste  Generale  de  tours  les  Francois  Protestants  Refugies, 

Establys  dans  la  Paroisse  du  Roy  Guillaume,  Comte  D'Henrico 
en  Virginia,  y  compris  les  Femmes,  Enfans,  Veuves,  et  Orphilius.  " 

On  this  list  appears: 

"Jean  Calver,  une  femme,  trois  garcons,  deuxfilles." 

Brock,  referring  to  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  French  names,  points 
out  that  the  final  letters  "r"  and  "s"  proved  especially  confusing.  That  this 
entry  referred  to  Jean  Calvet  (John  Calvit),  his  wife,  three  boys  and  two 
daughters,  comprising  a  family  of  seven,  is  no  longer  open  to  doubt.  Henrico 
county(Va.  )  Patent  Book  No.  10,  Patent  No.  1Z5,  reads  thus: 

"John  Calvet,  April  30,  1714-  100  acres  on  the  south  side  of  the 
James  river,  beginning  at  a  corner  ash  standing  in  the  river  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  branch,  being  the  upper  corner  on  the  river  of 
the  French  lands,  etc.  " 
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Even  more  potent  evidence  is  found  in  a  vellum  bound  book  of  116  pages 
titled  "Lievre  de  la  Paroisse  du  Roy  Guillaume  Contenant  les  Actes  du  Vestry 
de  la  ParoilseTommence  le  20'XII  1707.  "  This  -Parish  Register  of  the 
Huguenot  ChuTch  at  Manakin  Town  on  James  River,  1707-  1750'-  was  Pubiished 
in  full  in  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Vols.  XI,  XII,  Xlll. 


In  Vol.  XI  at  p.  301,  heading  the  list  of  "tithables"  (males,  aged  16  years 
or  more)  for  the  year  1710  is  Jean  Calvet.  His  name  appears  at  p.  431  for 
1711,  and  at  p.434  for  1712.  In  Vol.  XII  at  p.  31  are  set  forth  the  minutes  of 
a  meeting  of  the  vestry  held  December  26,  1718.  One  entry  reads:  "To  fill 

the  three  vacant  places  as  vestrymen,  the  Srs.  Jacques  Soblet,  Jean  Calvet  . 
and  Louis  Soblet  were  elected  by  the  vestry  present,  taking  the  oath  as  require 

by  law.  " 


At  the  following  meeting  held  March  2  6,  1719,  an  entry  indicates  that 
the  two  Soblets ,  heretofore  named  as  vestrymen,  "took  today  the  oath  of  the 
vestry  and  signed  the  test.  "  No  further  mention  is  made  of  Jean  Calvet.  Be¬ 
tween  December  17  18  and  March  26,  1719  he  either  died  or  moved  from 
Manakin  Town  or  decided  that  he  did  not  wish  to  sign  the  test  and  take  the  oath 


However  the  names  of  three  other  Calvets  soon  began  to  appear  in  the 
list  of  "tithables.  "  We  know  now  that  at  least  two  of  these-  Pierre  and 
Antoine  Calvet-  were  Jean’s  sons.  These  entries  follow  as  found  in  Va.  Mag 

of  Hist.  &  Biog.  ,  Vol.  XII: 

Pierre  Calvet  -  1723-  (p.251),  1724-  (p.255),  1725-  (p.256) 


Antoine  Calvert  -  1731-  (Vol.  XIII,  p.  68) 

Antoine  Calvet  -  1732-  (Vol.  XIII,  p.  7  0) 

Estienne  Calvet  -  1731-  (Vol.  XIII,  p.  67),  1733-(p.75),  1734-(p.  78), 

1735 -(p.  80),  1736-(p.  1736) 


The  Anglicized  spelling  of  these  names  is  Peter,  Anthony  and  Stephen 
Calvit. 


Soon  after  the  Huguenots  began  to  congregate  at  Manakin  Town,  the 
Royal  Council  of  Virginia  issued  a  formal  declaration  that  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  for  the  Huguenots  to  "disperse  themselves  into  severall  parts  of  the 
country.  "  During  the  next  years,  many  of  the  French  families  followed  this 
advice.  Antoine  Calvet's  name  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  1732  on  the  list 
of  parish  males  obligated  to  pay  the  church  tax. 


On  July  17,  17  32,  Anthony  Calvet  conveyed  certain  lands  to  George 
Payne  for  a  consideration  of  six  pounds  and  six  shillings,  "lawful  money 
of  Virginia"  and  stated  in  the  deed  that  this  parcel  of  land  was 

"part  of  the  first  five  thousand  acres  survey'd  for  ye  French 
Refugees  and  given  by  will  unto  Peter  and  Anthony,  sons  of  John 
Calvet  dec'd.  "  Goochland  County,  Va.  Deed  Book,  1,  p.  339- 
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Goochland  County.  Deed  Book  1,  1728-1734 
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Anthony  Calvet  went  south  to  Craven  County,  N.  Carolina  and  from  that 
domicile  executed  a  power  of  attorney,  proved  Nov.  6,  1736,  appointing  his 
"trusty  and  louving  friend,  Stephen  Chastine"  to  execute  a  deed  of  sale  in 
Goochland  County,  Virginia,  conveying  certain  lands  there  to  James  Holman. 
Goochland  County,  Va.  Deed  Book  2,  pp.  268-9.  Thus,  these  Virginia  records 
established  the  presence  there  of  two  generations  of  Calvets,  namely  Jean 
(John)  and  his  sons,  Pierre  (Peter)  and  Antoine  (Anthony)  and  also  authenticate 
Anthony's  move  to  North  Carolina. 

But  Spanish-held  Natchez  on  the  mighty  Mississippi  in  1796,  when  James 
Stuart  married  Lucretia  Calvit,  was  a  long,  long  distance  from  Manakin  Town 
on  the  banks  of  Virginia's  James  river.  Also  Father  Lennon,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  conducted  the  marriage  ceremony.  Furthermore,  several 
Calvits  had  land  grants  from  his  "Most  Catholic  Majesty,  "  the  King  of  Spain, 
to  whom,  of  course,  they  had  sworn  allegiance.  A  few  miles  below  Natchez 
were  established  French  settlements.  The  Natchez  District  had  been  French, 
and  therefore  Roman  Catholic,  from  1699  to  1763. 

These  factors  combined  to  support  a  legendary  story  which  soon  snow¬ 
balled  that  the  Calvits  in  the  Natchez  area  were  descendants  of  the  Catholic 
Calverts  of  Maryland,  perhaps  even  offspring  of  one  of  the  Lords  Baltimore, 
who  for  reasons  deemed  good  and  sufficient,  had  made  a  clean  break  with  the 
past,  changed  the  spelling  of  the  name,  and  had  started  life  anew  in  the 
Natchez  region  which  in  a  span  of  75  years  was  under  five  flags  -  France, 
Britain,  Spain,  Mississippi  Territory  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Published  statements  about  these  Calverts  -  Calvits  and  comments 
alleged  to  have  been  made  personally  by  some  of  them  added  credibility  to 
the  assumption  that  all  the  Calvits  in  the  Natchez  district  of  West  Florida 
were  from  Maryland.  Even  May  Wilson  McBee  (who  certainly  knows  the 
correct  spelling  since  her  incomparable  service  in  publishing  The  Natchez 
Court  Records,  1767-1805)  spells  our  ancestor's  name  "Frederick  Calvert" 
in  her  latest  volume  (1959)  on  David  Smith,  Patriot,  Pioneer  and  Indian 
Fighter,  page  22.  Her  earlier  volume  abstracts  the  will  of  Frederick 
Calvit,  and  her  index  lists  "Frederick  Calvit"  a  score  or  more  times. 


Older  examples  now  cited  effectively  confused  readers  and  researchers 
alike.  For  instance,  the  sketch  of  Charles  Brantley  Calvit  of  Liberty  Hall, 
Franklin  county,  Mississippi,  published  in  1891  in  Memoirs  of  Mississippi, 
Vol.I,pp  490-491,  Goodspeed  Pub.  Co.  ,  Chicago,  says  he  was  the  son  of 
a  John  Calvit  of  Maryland.  Next,  in  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Northwest 
Louisiana,  a  certain  Capt.  William  J.  Calvit,  grandson  of  a  Mississippi 
planter,  Anthony  Calvit  (17  63-1847)  stated  that  this  Anthony  was  "a  lineal 
descendant  of  Leonard  Calvert  (one  of  the  three  sons  of  the  first  Lord 
Baltimore,  who  was  appointed  Governor  of  Maryland  in  1633).  " 

Then,  William  Neal  Calvit  (  1835-  1927)  of  Texas,  a  first  cousin  of 
Capt.  William  J.  Calvit,  seems  likewise  to  have  accepted  the  Maryland 
story.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Lynch  Davidson  of  Houston,  Texas  (1874-  1957) 
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is  quoted  by  Dr.  G.  M.  G.  Stafford  (op.  cit.  ,  infra)  to  have  written  that  "her 
father  said  that  his  grandfather,  Anthony  Calvit  of  Louisiana,  spoke  often  of 
his  father  'William  Calvert,  saying  he  ran  away  from  Maryland  on  account 
of  some  family  trouble  and  changed  the  spelling  of  his  name.  " 

As  if  to  clinch  the  matter,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Groves,  author  of  Alstons 
and  Allstons  of  North  &;  South  Carolina,  and  a  genealogist  of  some  repute, 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Tacitus  G.  Calvit,  Jr.  many  years  ago  that  "Thomas  and 
Frederick  Calvit  were  brothers  and  emigrated  to  Mississippi  from  Prince 
George  County,  Maryland  after  the  Revolution;  "  He  went  on  to  say  that  "the 
name  Calvert  was  inseparably  associated  with  Royal  Prerogative  and  the 
Papacy,  hence  with  British  rule"  and  that  although  "heirs  of  much  wealth", 
these  two  brothers  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonists  and  adopted  "Calvit" 
as  their  family  name. 

'When  I  first  began  assembling  data  for  a  family  history  some  30  years 
ago,  I  took  all  this  for  granted.  I  expected  some  time  or  other  to  connect  our 
Calvit  forebears  with  Maryland  progenitors,  the  Calverts.  Then  other  obli¬ 
gations  required  all  my  time  so  it  was  1957  before  I  started  picking  up  the 
threads  again. 

In  the  Library  of  Congress  (Card  Catalog  CS  71  .  W  455)  I  found  a 
volume:  Stafford,  G.  M.  G.  ,  The  Wells  Family  of  Louisiana  and  Allied 
Families ,  Copyright  1942,  Pub.  by  Standard  Printing  Co.,  Alexandria ,  La. 
Chapter  XVIII  was  titled:  The  Calvit  Family.  My  interest  in  this  book  became 
very  keen  when  I  found  that  in  its  preparation,  Dr.  Stafford  had  been  assisted 
by  Bobbye  Stuart  Sims  (Mrs.  E.  Kittredge  Sims  of  Baton  Rouge  and  now  of 
Shreveport),  who  had  been  one  of  my  prize  correspondents  during  the  nineteen 
thirties.  She  is  a  great-  <-  great-granddaughter  of  Frederick  Calvit  and 
I  am  his  great-great-great  grandson.  Both  of  us  are  descendants  of 
Frederick's  second  daughter,  Lucretia.  Dr.  Stafford's  primary  interest 
was  in  Lucretia's  elder  sister,  Mary  Elizabeth  Calvit,  who  married  Samuel 
Levi  Wells.  Their  youngest  son  was  James  Madison  Wells  (1808-  1899),  a 
Republican  who  was  governor  of  Louisiana  1863-  1865.  Dr.  Stafford  found 
that  when  Governor  Wells  died  at  91,  an  obituary  contained  the  following 
sentence : 

"His  father,  Samuel  Levi  Wells,  was  an  Irishman  and  his  mother, 

Elizabeth  Calvit  of  Mississippi,  was  a  Huguenot.  " 

Taking  this  reference  as  a  fresh  point  of  departure,  Dr.  Stafford  and 
Mrs.  Sims  soon  began  to  undermine  and  then  destroy  the  Maryland  -  Calvert- 
Lord  Baltimore  myth.  In  so  doing  they  were  aided  materially  by  the  exten¬ 
sive  research  of  Alexander  H.  Bell  of  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  who  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Stafford,  dated  October  28,  1938,  said: 

"I  still  maintain  that  the  Calvits  came  to  Mississippi  from  the 

so-called  Lost  State  of  Franklin.  " 
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Dr.  Stafford  pored  over  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey's:  Annals  of  Tennessee,  744  pp. 
I860,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  At  page  138  he  found  the  famous  Petition  of  the 
Settlers  on  the  Watauga  River  to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  received 
in  Raleigh  August  22,  1776.  The  64th  name  on  the  list  of  112  signers  was 
Frederick  Calvit.  The  91st  signer  was  Joseph  Calvit.  He  then  found  that 
Joseph  Calvit  had  been  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  one  of  the  older 
North  Carolina  counties.  N.  Car.  Colonial  Records  IV,  p.  47 .  Also  he  studied 
the  Huguenot  data  from  which  I  have  quoted  at  length,  in  the  Virginia  Magazine 
of  History  &  Biography.  As  a  result  of  his  research,  Dr.  Stafford  was  able  to 
state,  ibid,  o.  230: 

"About  two  generations  after  the  landings  of  the  Calvets  or 
Calvits  in  Virginia,  we  find  some  of  them  in  what  is  now  East 
Tennessee,  that  section  then  claimed  by  N.  Carolina.  It  is  our 
belief  that  they  first  went  into  the  Carolinas  and  then  across  the 
mountains  into  Tennessee.  We  have  records  showing  the  presence 
of  at  least  three  members  of  this  family  among  the  early  settlers 
of  that  wild,  Indian-infested  country.  They  were  William,  Frederick 
and  Joseph,  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  they  were  brothers.  ..." 

Dr.  Stafford  states,  ibid,  p.266,  that  "Lucretia  Calvit,  third  child  of 
Frederick  and  Mary  Calvit  was  born  in  the  Watauga  River  settlement  in  East 
Tennessee,  a  section  now  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Lost  State  of 
Franklin.  "  The  author  devotes  several  score  pages  to  William,  Joseph, 
Frederick  and  Thomas  Calvit,  understood  to  be  brothers  and  sons  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Higdon,  widow  of  Daniel  Higdon.  Obviously  Mary  Higdon  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  married  to  a  Calvit,  so  the  name  of  her  first  husband  probably 
would  supply  the  answer  to  the  great  Calvit  mystery.  Dr.  Stafford  started 
along  a  red  hot  trail  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  not  found  the  definitive 
answer . 

The  widow  of  Daniel  Higdon  turned  up  in  the  Natchez  district  of  West 
Florida  during  the  years  of  Spanish  rule,  along  with  a  whole  flock  of  her 
Calvit  and  Higdon  descendants.  But  few,  if  any,  of  the  genealogical  sleuths 
at  work  on  her  relationships  were  prepared  to  find  the  vast  extent  of  her 
matr iar chate .  She  died  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age  in  1807,  in  the  town  of 
Washington  six  miles  east  of  Natchez  where  her  two  story  home  still  stands 
between  Highway  61  and  Jefferson  Military  College.  A  weekly  paper,  The 
Mississippi  Messenger,  in  its  Natchez  issue  of  Tuesday,  February  17,  1807, 
stated: 


"Mrs.  Mary  Higdon,  whose  death  we  announced  last  week,  had 
resided  in  this  Territory  25  years  and  had  born  during  her  life¬ 
time  14  children,  65  grandchildren,  70  great-grandchildren,  6 
great-great-grandchildren.  She  lived  to  see  the  fifth  generation. 
All  the  surviving  posterity  are  living  in  this  Territory.  " 
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Newsprint  was  scarce,  type  was  set  by  hand,  and  the  editor  of  that  small, 
four-page  weekly  had  to  count  his  words.  But  as  a  man  as  well  as  an  editor, 
he  surely  owed  it  to  his  sex  to  name  the  two  husbands  whose  indispensable 
assistance  enabled  this  hardy,  fecund,  pioneer  woman,  who  could  not  sign  her 
own  name,  to  leave  so  many  name-bearers  "to  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.  " 

So  far  as  my  information  goes,  not  a  single  one  of  her  immediate  descendants 
left  an  accessible,  documentary  record  providing  us  with  her  maiden  name, 
or  the  name  of  her  Calvit  husband  or  the  time  and  place  of  their  marriage. 

Thus  the  puzzle  remained  unsolved  when  I  resumed  my  sleuthing  in  1957. 

In  May  1957,  a  few  hours  among  the  voluminous  records  in  Spanish  and 
English  in  the  Adams  county  courthouse  at  Natchez  served  to  indicate  the 
huge  number  and  complexity  of  Calvit- Calvet  documents  there.  I  knew 
nothing  then  of  Dr.  Stafford's  book.  But  a  few  moments  before  the  Fisk 
Public  Library  at  Natchez  closed  for  the  day,  the  helpful  librarian  handed 
me  a  copy  of  Volume  II  of  the  May  Wilson  McBee  Collection,  titled:  The 
Natchez  Court  Records,  1767-  1805.  In  1953  May  Wilson  McBee  of  Green¬ 
wood,  Miss,  had  published  this  thick  volume  containing  abstracts  of  all  the 
early  records  of  the  Natchez  district.  And  it  was  well  indexed!  There  were 
several  pages  of  Calvit  references  and  citations.  My  wife  and  I  had  to  leave 
Natchez  next  morning  to  maintain  a  rigid  schedule.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  took  from  my  wallet  the  one  and  only  hundred  dollar  bill  in  my 
possession  and  offering  that  as  a  deposit,  persuaded  the  librarian  to  waive 
the  rules  and  let  me  take  the  McBee  volume  to  our  motel.  Before  sun-up,  I 
had  studied  over  a  hundred  documentary  abstracts  pertaining  to  various 
Calvits  and  had  copied  all  or  portions  of  47  with  book  and  page  of  the  official 
recordings . 

Here  is  the  way  I  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  William,  Joseph, 
Frederick  and  Thomas  Calvit  were  brothers  and  that  the  widow,  Mary 
Higdon,  was  their  mother: 

(a)  McBee-No.  73-8  Jan.  1790,  Petition  of  Mary  Higdon  stating  she 

had  empowered  "my  son  Frederick  Calvit  to  act 
for  me",  etc. 

(b)  Record  Bk.  G,pp.  183-84-  A  Proceeding  before  the  Spanish 

Governor:  "Mary  Higdon  after  being  sworn  said  she 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  widow  of  Daniel 
Higdon  and  mother  of  Thomas  Calvit,  at  whose  house 
Colonel  Green  reported  on  General  Clark's  plan  (the 
famous  Revolutionary  hero,  George  Rogers  Clark) 
to  attack  the  Spanish.  "  Mary  Higdon  probably  moved 
southward  from  Pennsylvania  into  Virginia  with  some 
Quakers,  thence  into  North  Carolina  where  Lord 
Granville's  agent  was  busily  selling  them  land  in  his 
huge  tract,  despiteforfeiture  of  his  charter,  then 
later  to  Watauga.  ) 
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(c)  Book  C,  p.  375  -  2  Feb.  1796:  Conveyance  of  slaves  by  Mary  Higdon 

"to  John  and  James,  sons  of  my  son,  Joseph  Calvit.  " 

(d)  Book  C,  p.269  -  10  May  1795:  "Thomas  Calvit,  of  this  District, 

planter.  .  .  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  John  and  James  Calvit, 
sons  of  my  brother  Joseph  Calvit,  minors.  .  .  (gift  of)  "a 
negro  wench,  Sene,  21,  her  son  Isham,  age  4  and  a  negro 
lad,  Harry  age  8.  " 

(e)  McBee  No.  57  -  18  Aug.  1788  -  Document  stating  that  W illiam 

Calvit  purchased  two  slaves  and  that  for  reasons  set  forth, 
Joseph,  brother  of  William,  had  paid  for  them.  ..." 

(f)  Will  Book  B,  pp.  488-89-90:  Will  of  Frederick  Calvit,  dated  Natchez, 

Sept.  22,  1790  naming  his  children  as  devisees  and  legatees 
and  appointing  "my  beloved  wife.  .  .and  my  brother  Thomas 
Calvit  of  this  district  to  be  my  executors.  .  .  " 

(g)  McBee  No.  320  -  Bk  G  p.  152  -  17  Feb.  1784.  Phoebe  Calvit  vs. 

Stephen  Jett.  Phoebe  swore  she  had  a  child  by  Jett  and  was 
again  pregnant  when  she  found  Jett  had  another  wife  and  left 
him.  She  later  married  William  Calvit,  after  which  Jett 
shot  Calvit,  breaking  his  arm.  Jett  "then  took  her  child  by 
stealth  saying  he  will  carry  it  among  the  savages  to  be 
revenged  on  her.  "  Phoebe  prayed  Spanish  Governor 
Trevino  to  compel  Jett  to  restore  to  her  the  child.  It  was 
so  ordered. 

McBee  No.  202  -  Book  E.  ,  p.  351-352  -  1795.  Phoebe  Calvit  vs. 
William  Calvit.  Phoebe  swore  that  she  was  the  lawful 
wife  of  William  Calvit;  that  she  had  been  forced  to  leave 
him  because  of  his  cruelty;  that  during  12  years  of 
marriage  she  had  received  no  support.  At  Bayou  Pierre, 
on  20  May  1796,  Thomas  Vause  swore  that  13  years 
earlier  in  Holstein,  N.  Car.  he  wrote  a  bill  of  sale  from 
William  Calvit  to  Phoebe  Crawford  for  a  slave.  Note: 

This  was  the  Holston  River.  The  Watauga  settlements 
in  "The  Lost  State  of  Franklin"  were  on  the  Watauga 
River  which  flows  into  the  Holston. 

These  court  records  at  Natchez  convincingly  establish  that  William, 
Joseph,  Frederick  and  Thomas  Calvit  were  brothers  and  were  the  sons  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Higdon  by  a  former  Calvit  husband  and  that  she  and  Thomas  and 
William  had  lived  in  the  late  seventeen  seventies  and  early  seventeen  eighties 
in  the  Watauga  and  Holston  River  valleys  where  the  boundaries  between 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  were  still  vague  lines  through  a 
wilderness.  The  names  of  the  two  other  sons,  Frederick  and  Joseph,  were 
on  the  Watauga  Petition  of  1776. 

My  own  study  of  Maryland  records  at  Annapolis  convinced  me  that  our 
Calvits  were  not  from  Maryland.  In  fact  1  was  unable  to  find  a  single  "Calvit" 
or  "Calvet"  entry  in  the  Deed,  Will,  Marriage  or  Revolutionary  War  records 
of  the  colony  and  state.  (After  this  study  was  completed  and  this  comment 
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written,  I  received  from  Mrs.  Benjamin  McF.  Hines,  Fairfield,  Conn.  ,  a  copy 
of  letter  to  her  dated  May  7,  1954  from  William  N.  Wilkins,  Baltimore  attorney 
and  recipient  of  the  PARKER  AWARD  IN  GENEALOGY,  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  summing  up  his  prolonged  and  detailed  search  of  Maryland  records 
thus: 


"The  unusual  thing  about  this  Calvit  investigation  was  the  total 
lack  of  the  name  in  Maryland  records.  You  would  assume  that  the 
name  would  appear  at  least  once  or  twice;  but  to  the  contrary  the 

name  of  Calvit  just  does  not  present  itself . I  am  convinced 

that  the  Calvit  family  did  not  have  its  roots  in  this  state.  ...  It  is 
my  suggestion  that  your  search  for  a  Maryland  connection  be 
abandoned . M 

Later,  in  1958,  I  found  Dr.  Stafford's  volume  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
his  finger  pointed  unmistakably  to  Manakin  Town,  Va.  as  the  point  of  origin 
for  the  Calvits.  But  one  very  important  gap  in  the  record  remained.  Who 
was  the  first  husband  of  Mrs.  Mary  Higdon  and  father  of  William,  Joseph, 
Frederick  and  Thomas  Calvit. 

In  early  December  1959  a  visit  to  the  Mississippi  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  in  Jackson,  Miss,  yielded  considerable  useful  infor¬ 
mation  about  Lucretia  Calvit' s  husband,  James  Stuart,  but  I  had  gotten  to 
the  Jackson  airport  with  no  answer  to  the  Calvit  riddle  when  a  stranger 
came  hurrying  in  and  called  my  name.  He  was  Gordon  M.  Wells,  another 
"ancestor  worshiper"  whom  my  long-time  friend,  Charlotte  Capers,  the 
competent  and  cooperative  director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  had  sent  post  haste  to  find  me.  Mr.  Wells  shares  my  interest 
in  the  Gayle  family.  Also  he  had  the  key  to  the  Calvit  riddle.  He  had  been 
in  touch  with  the  energetic  and  persistent  Bobbye  Stuart  Sims  of  Shreveport 
and  also  with  Mrs.  Benjamin  McF.  Hines  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut  (nee  Lois 
Davidson,  Houston,  Texas,  a  descendant  of  William  Calvit)  whose  deter¬ 
mination  to  bring  together  a  coherent,  accurate  history  of  the  Calvit  family 
had  led  her  to  employ  William  Perry  Johnson,  a  professional  genealogist 
who  is  Co-Editor  and  Publisher  of  THE  NORTH  CAROLINIAN,  a  quarterly 
journal  of  genealogy  and  history  in  Raleigh  to  study  original  records  there. 

Two  of  the  nicest  and  most  timely  holiday  gifts  during  my  1959 
Christmas  were  unexpected  telephone  calls  from  Mrs.  Hines  and  from  my 
kinswoman,  Bobbye  Stuart  Sims.  Now  I  have  before  me  a  letter  dated 
8  July  1958  to  Mrs.  Hines  from  William  Perry  Johnson.  He  had  found  that 
the  widow,  Mary  Calvit,  had  married  Daniel  Higdon  in  what  was  then 
Johnston  County,  North  Carolina  in  1762.  A  tedious  reading  of  Johnston 
County  Court  Minutes  for  the  years  1759  >  1760,  1761,  17  62  and  17  63  had 
turned  up  a  cluster  of  five  items  under  date  of  the  3rd  Tuesday  in  January 
1762.  These  were  duly  recorded  cattle  marks  for  Frederick,  Thomas  and 
Antony  Calvet  and  two  different  marks  for  William  Calvet.  (The  chances 
are  that  the  scrivener  slipped  a  cog  and  listed  William  twice,  and  thus 
omitted  Joseph's  registered  mark.  ) 
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The  item  regarding  our  Frederick  reads  thus: 

’’Ordered  that  Fredr.  Calvets  Mark  be  Recorded  which  is  a  Swalow 
fork  on  ye  Left  Ear  a  Crop  &  3  Slits  on  ye  Right  Ear. 

Next  Mr.  Johnson  reports  entries  that  William  Calvit  had  been  appointed 
a  constable  in  1762  and  had  served  as  a  juror  in  1763.  Also  Johnston  county, 
Deed  Bk.  transcript  1,  p.  132,  under  date  of  15  April  1765  records  sale  by 
William  Calvit  of  Johnston  county,  planter  to  Richard  Simmons  of  same,  for 
20  pounds,  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Neuse  river,  the  same  being  part  of 
a  grant  to  William  Calvet  by  Lord  Granville,  as  by  deed  assigned  by  Thos. 
Child,  Esq.  his  special  agent,  1  Jan.  1763.  Signed  William  Calvit.  Another 
transfer,  under  date  of  15  June  1765  (Johnston  county  Deed  Bk.  Trs.  l,p.  129) 
covered  100  acres  on  the  upper  side  of  Powell's  creek,  adjacent  to  Mary 
Calvett,  the  same  being  part  of  tract  granted  to  Mary  Calvet.  For  this 
Hardy  Dean  paid  ten  pounds  to  William  Calvet  who  signed  the  deed. 

And  now  for  the  climactic  portion  of  Mr.  Johnson's  letter  to  Mrs. 

Hines : 


"I  then  looked  up  the  marriage  record  again.  The  Archives  had 
a  typed  record  made  (by  the  Mormons)  many  years  ago,  and  it  is 
these  typed  records  which  we  all  refer  to.  I  checked  the  typed 
record  of  Johnston  Co.  marriage  bonds,  and  saw  that  for  Daniel 
Higdon  and  Mrs.  Mary  Calvit,  just  the  year  17  62  was  given,  no 
month  or  day.  I  then  asked  for  the  ORIGINAL  bonds  and  received 
two  file  boxes  of  loose  papers  (the  marriage  bonds  are  always 
loose  papers  stacked  into  file  boxes.  )  After  thumbing  through 
most  all  of  the  two  boxes  I  finally  found  THE  one  !  The  original 
bond  had  once  been  folded  across  where  the  date  was  written,  and 
even  the  year  1762  was  not  all  there,  but  it  LOOKED  like  1762. 
Anyway,  after  studying  the  date  a  while  I  glanced  over  the  rest 
of  the  bond,  and  was  DELIGHTED  to  see  that  on  the  bond  it  said 
that  Mary  was  the  WIDOW  OF  ANTHONY  CALVIT!  !  !  !  So  there 
you  are,  documentary  proof! 

"Anthony  Calvit,  husband  of  Mary  who  m.  1762  Daniel  Higdon, 
is  undoubtedly  the  Anthony  who  bought  land  from  James  Forest 
in  or  near  the  year  175  3,  in  Johnston  Co.  Anthony  must  have 
died  BEFORE  1759,  for  Dobbs  Co.  was  formed  1758/9  from 
Johnston,  and  Dobbs  took  ALL  Johnston  Co.  records  under  her 
wing,  and  so  all  record  is  lost,  for  Johnston,  1746-  1758. 

"I  am  delighted  that  I  was  able  to  at  least  find  proof  of  the 
Husband  for  your  Mary  Calvit!" 

Armed  with  this  information  at  precisely  the  right  moment,  this 
chapter  on  the  "Calvits"  could  have  been  written  briefly,  simply  and  quickly 
by  continuing  the  story  in  genealogical  continuity  as  I  began  it.  But  such  a 
method  would  have  left  out  the  highlights  of  a  long  quest  which  in  many  ways 
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is  as  interesting  as  the  Calvit  family  history.  For  several  decades  a  number 
of  people  had  struggled  to  solve  the  Calvit  puzzle.  My  own  contribution  has  been 
a  very  small  one  indeed.  I  am  the  chief  debtor  to  the  others.  But  the  recital 
of  the  way  in  which  allegedly  right,  but  actually  wrong,  pieces  of  the  puzzle 
were  put  aside  and  the  correct  pieces  gradually  assembled  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  need  for  being  a  detective  as  well  as  "a  Shintoist-under-the- 
skin"  before  undertaking  a  genealogical  search  in  areas  long  since  visited  by 
invaders  as  careless  with  fire  as  Cornwallis  and  Tarleton,  Sherman,  McClellan 
and  Grant. 

Frederick  Calvit  and  his  three  brothers  all  filed  claims  in  North  Carolina 
for  service  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Frederick  obviously  served  much 
longer  than  they.  His  two  claims  total  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  sum  of  the 
others.  The  Revolutionary  War  Service,  Raleigh,  N.  Car.  reports  his  two 
claims  thus: 

Vol.XII,p.  18:  Claim  No.  2252 ,  dated  August  1782  -  Frederick  Calvit- 

Amount:  27.4.8  pounds 

Vol.  I,  p.  86:  Claim  No.  28  12 ,  dated  8/ 16/  1782 -Frederick  Calvit- 

Amount:  1.  11.  6  pounds 

It  is  probable  that  Frederick  served  in  the  Northwest  with  George  Rogers 
Clark. 


Frederick  and  his  brother  Joseph  had  moved  from  the  more  settled 
section  of  the  Old  North  State  into  "a  new  west"  near  the  point  on  today's  maps 
where  the  boundaries  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  meet.  Here 
in  one  of  several  narrow  valleys  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  under  the 
extraordinary  leadership  of  the  Huguenot  gentleman,  John  Sevier  and  of  James 
Robertson,  "mighty  hunter"  and  "backswoodsman  born"  who  learned  "letters 
and  to  spell"  after  his  marriage,  thirteen  stockaded  forts  or  "stations"  had 
been  built  of  logs  along  the  Watauga  River  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the 
Holston  which  flows  southwest  down  its  own  valley  until  it  joins  the  Tennessee. 
The  historic  "Wilderness  Trail",  marked  by  Daniel  Boone  started  at  Wilkes  - 
boro,  N.  Car.  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Yadkin  River,  ran  westward  past 
Watauga  and  on  through  famed  Cumberland  Gap  at  the  Virginia  line,  then 
turned  northwestward  to  its  terminus  at  Boonesboro  on  the  Kentucky  River 
in  "the  dark  and  bloody  ground.  " 

As  early  as  the  spring  of  1772  hardy  men  from  the  thirteen  forts  along 
the  Watauga  gathered  at  Robertson's  station,  and  in  mass  meeting  adopted 
"Articles  of  Association,  a  written  constitution,  the  first  ever  adopted  west 
of  the  mountains,  or  by  a  community  of  American-born  freemen.  "  This 
quotation  from  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Winning  of  the  West,  is  cited  by  Willis 
Mason  West:  American  History  and  Government,  p.252  who  adds:  "The 
document  declared  for  absolute  religious  freedom,  and  based  all  action, 
without  thought  of  other  procedure,  upon  manhood  suffrage.  "  Obviously 
John  Sevier,  our  own  Huguenot  Calvits  and  their  other  associates  had  kept 
clearly  in  mind  the  oppressions  which  had  forced  the  exodus  from  France. 
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It  is  of  historical  importance  to  note  that  for  six  years  (  1772-  1778)  Watauga, 
as  an  absolutely  independent  political  community,  practiced  democracy  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  the  seaboard  colonies.  Again  quoting  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  his  Winning  of  the  West: 

"The  Watauga  settlers  outlined  in  advance  the  nation's  work. 

They  tamed  the  rugged  and  shaggy  mountains,  they  bid  defiance 
to  outside  foes,  and  they  successfully  solved  the  difficult  problem 
of  self-government.  " 

In  1776,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  112  of  these  settlers  signed  the 
Watauga  Petition,  received  in  Raleigh  August  22,  1776.  In  1778  "when  the 
Revolution  had  reformed  North  Carolina  "Watauga  became  Washington 
County.  Frederick  Calvit's  name  was  64th  on  this  list,  Joseph  s  91st.  See 
William  &  Mary  Quarterly,  2nd  Series,  Vol.  6,  p.  2 07;  Rams ey ,  J.  G.  M.  ; 
Annals  of  Tennessee,  pp.  261-262. 

In  April  1777,  Frederick  Calvit  (my  great-great-great  grandfather) 
almost  lost  his  life  in  an  Indian  attack  during  which  the  grandfather  of  the 
famous  Davy  Crockett  was  killed  with  several  members  of  his  family  on 
Crockett's  creek  in  what  is  today  Rogersville,  Tenn. 

Ramsey,  the  Tennessee  Annalist  (ibid  p.  171)  quotes  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  letter  of  Col.  Charles  Robertson,  Trustee  of  the  Watauga 
Association,  dated  Washington  District,  27  April  1777  and  addressed  to 
His  Excellency  Richard  Caswell,  Captain- General  of  North  Carolina: 

"Sir:  The  many  hostilities  committed  by  the  Cherokee  and 
Creek  Indians  on  this  frontier,  since  the  departure  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  delegates  from  this  county,  merit  your  Excellency's  con¬ 
sideration.  .  .  .  There  have  been  several  murders  committed 
lately,  and  on  the  10th(six)  of  this  instant  one  Frederick  Calvatt 
was  shot  and  scalped,  but  is  yet  living;  and  on  the  day  following 
Capt.  James  Robertson  pursued  the  enemy  with  nine  men,  killed 
one  and  retook  ten  horses,  and  on  his  return  in  the  evening  was 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  who  wounded  two 
of  his  men.  ..." 

In  1806  Dr.  Felix  Robertson  of  Nashville  wrote  a  long  letter  des¬ 
cribing  the  treatment  used  by  a  pioneer,  Dr.  Vance,  to  save  Frederick 
Calvit's  life,  as  told  him  by  his  father,  General  (then  Captain)  James 
Robertson.  This  letter  with  its  many  gory  details  is  among  the  Draper 
Manuscripts  (5XX15)  treasured  by  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 
Pertinent  portions  of  this  document  are  reproduced  on  the  following  page 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Society.  Please  note  that  the  name  of  our 
scalped  ancestor  is  spelled  Frederick  Calvit. 
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By  November  6,  1777,  the  redoubtable  Frederick  Calvit  had  recovered 
sufficiently  from  his  bloody  ordeal  to  sign  the  "Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Lower  Part  of  Washington  county,  Virginia,  M  protesting  location  of  the 
county  seat  at  Black's  Fort.  See  East  Tennessee  Historical  Society  Publica¬ 
tions  (1949)  No.  361  at  p.  109. 

Reference  was  made  earlier  to  the  fact  that  in  1782,  Frederick's  older 
brother  William  Calvit  was  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Holston  river,  a  bit 
southwest  of  Watauga,  for  in  one  of  her  many  lawsuits  the  connubially  in¬ 
clined  Phoebe  Crawford- Jett- Calvit-Dayton  recites  the  wounding  of  William 
Calvit  by  Jett  "along  the  Holstein  river.  "  Mary  Higdon,  mother  of  the  four 
Calvit  brothers  and  her  second  husband  Daniel  Higdon,  had  also  moved  west 
with  them  or  soon  thereafter.  The  court  minutes  for  Washington  county, 
North  Carolina,  carry  the  following  entry  dated  Monday  26  Feb.  1781: 

"Daniel  Higdon  came  into  court  and  proved  himself  by  the  oaths 
of  several  credible  witnesses,  also  by  the  certificates  of  sundry 
gentlemen  that  sd  Daniel  Higdon  is  a  zealous  and  good  friend  to 
his  country"  etc.  .  .  hence  he  should  get  back  a  runaway  slave  from 
one  James  Roddy  if  he  can  prove  his  ownership,  etc.  See  White, 
Kathrine  K.  ,  The  King's  Mountain  Men,  Dayton,  Va.  1924. 

Thus  the  record  is  clear  that  Frederick  and  Joseph  Calvit  were  in  the 
Watauga  region  by  1776  and  that  brother  William  and  their  mother  and  her 
second  husband  were  also  residing  in  Washington  county  by  1781-82.  While 
the  fourth  and  youngest  brother,  Thomas,  is  not  specifically  mentioned, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  with  them. 

John  Sevier,  Charles  Robertson  and  George  Rogers  Clark  were  the 
three  military  heroes  and  pioneer  leaders  with  whom  our  Calvits  were 
most  closely  identified.  Nothing  in  the  record  indicates  that  either  of 
the  four  brothers  fought  at  King's  Mountain  October  7,  1780  under  the 
intrepid  Huguenot,  Colonel  John  Sevier.  See  Draper,  Lyman  C.  ,  King ' s 
Mountain  and  Its  Heroes,  New  York,  1929,  612  pp,  at  pp  418-22.  What 
evidence  there  is  points  to  service  with  General  George  Rogers  Clark 
along  the  Ohio  in  his  "Northwest"  campaign. 

In  1781-82,  the  situation  in  the  Watauga  region  was  very  confused. 
With  the  boundaries  vague,  it  was  not  clear  whether  "Washington  county" 
was  in  North  Carolina,  as  proved  to  be  the  case,  or  in  Tennessee  or  in 
Virginia  as  Frederick  Calvit  supposed.  Part  of  the  inhabitants  strongly 
favored  creation  of  the  separate  "State  of  Franklin.  "  See  Karns,Prof.  T.  C., 
State  of  Franklin,  Library  of  Southern  Literature,  Vol.XVI,pp  83-89. 

Blood  was  to  be  shed  in  the  years  ahead  before  the  issue  was  finally 
settled  and  John  Sevier  was  to  be  jailed  briefly  by  North  Carolina  authori¬ 
ties. 
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The  Calvits  were  readying  their  Revolutionary  War  claims,  based  on  days 
of  service,  which  were  filed  in  North  Carolina  in  August  1782.  They  doubtless 
learned  through  messages  from  General  Clark  that  he  expected  to  secure  land 
grants  along  the  Ohio  river  for  his  brave  and  devoted  soldiers.  Actually  his  men 
settled,  not  only  in  Kentucky  but  in  the  southern  tier  of  Ohio  counties  as  well. 

Thus  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1781-82,  members  of  various  families  were  hard 
at  work  building  flatboats  at  Mthe  Boatyard"  on  the  banks  of  the  Holston  river,  so 
that  when  melted  snow  and  ice  flooded  the  streams,  they  could  float  over  ob¬ 
structions,  down  the  Holston  into  the  turbulent  Tennessee  river,  thence  into  the 
Ohio.  Once  there,  they  would  use  long  poles  to  propel  the  rafts  upstream  to  one 
of  the  inviting  settlements  awaiting  them  in  Kentucky.  Leaders  in  the  proposed 
move  were  Thomas  Green,  Cato  West  and  David  Smith.  See  McBee,  May  Wilson, 
The  Life  and  Times  of  David  Smith,  Patriot,  Pioneer  and  Indian  Fighter,  1958,  84pp. 

Mrs.  McB ee ,  Ibid ,  p.  2 0 ,  thus  describes  these  rafts: 

"The  foundations.  .  .were  made  of  logs,  securely  fastened  together, 
from  which  the  bark  had  been  carefully  removed.  This  floating  plat¬ 
form  was  then  floored  with  puncheons,  which  were  split  logs  with 
one  side  smoothed.  In  the  center  of  the  raft  was  then  built  a  small 
cabin  for  the  protection  of  the  supplies  and  the  women  and  children, 
also  as  a  shield  from  Indian  snipers.  From  the  top  of  the  cabin, 
or  a  ladder  against  the  rear  of  it,  where  the  course  of  the  river 
could  be  seen,  the  boat  was  steered  by  means  of  sweeps,  attached 
to  the  rudder,  at  the  sternposts.  n 

Mrs.  McBee  thus  continues,  Ibid,  p.  23: 

"Late  in  March  (1782)  the  Boatyard  (on  the  Holston)  was  teeming 
with  preparations  of  this  party  for  an  early  departure.  Going  down¬ 
stream  together  for  mutual  protection,  they  had  met  to  make  plans 
for  the  journey.  Some  understanding  beforehand  was  essential  for 
a  safe  passage  through  the  Indian  infested  country  and  the  hazards 
of  the  (Tennessee)  river  required  both  courage  and  cooperation. 

David  Smith  was  placed  in  command  of  the  military  guard  for  the 
party,  each  family  furnishing  its  quota  of  defenders.  Although  the 
flatboats  carrying  these  families  were  constantly  attacked  during  the 
journey,  there  were  apparently  no  casualties.  The  boats  were  kept 
close  together,  each  with  a  concealed  guard  always  on  the  alert.  " 

Ramsey,  the  Tennessee  Annalist,  supra,  p.  113,  describes  a  similar 
journey  during  which  the  travellers  were  not  so  fortunate.  Some  lost  their 
lives;  others  their  belongings.  Some  boats  sank;  rafts  snagged  on  jagged 
rocks  making  the  stranded  passengers  easy  targets  for  the  blood-thirsty 
"Chickamaugas "  who  were  dancing  and  shouting  in  derision  from  safe  van¬ 
tage  points.  Our  people  wisely  chose  the  season  when  the  streams  were  at 
flood  tide. 

"For  the  difficult  and  dangerous  voyage  from  the  Boatyard  to  Natchez,  a 
higher  degree  of  nautical  adventure"  says  Ramsey  "has  been  nowhere  exhibited. 

The  passage,  by  men  unaccustomed  to  navigation.  .  .more  than  2000  miles 
down  an  unexplored  river,  both  banks  of  which  were.  .  .  in  the  occupancy  of 
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Indians,  was  more  than  an  adventure,  it  was  an  enterprise  in  which  nearly  every 
movement  was  accomplished  with  danger  and  probable  disaster.  M 

It  is  really  too  bad  that  in  a  more  tranquil  time  of  life,  some  member  of 
this  courageous  group  did  not  put  in  writing  the  story  of  the  trip  down  the  turbu¬ 
lent  Tennessee,  with  a  description  of  the  hazards  and  high  adventure  of  shooting 
the  25  miles  of  rapids  at  Muscle  Shoals.  Riding  log  rafts  through  the  "Skillet,  " 
the  "Boiling  Pot"  and  the  "Suck"  must  have  been  a  terrifying  ordeal  for  the 
mothers  and  children,  huddled  with  feather  bolsters  around  them  inside  the  tiny 
log  cabins  built  on  top  of  the  violently  bouncing  and  dipping  log  floats,  while 
hostile  Indians  on  high  banks  above  took  pot  shots  at  fathers  and  brothers  fran¬ 
tically  using  their  stout  poles  to  keep  the  flatboats  from  stranding  on  jagged 
rocks  or  breaking  up  in  frothy  whirlpools. 

Once  safely  through  the  "white"  water  and  into  the  Ohio  at  what  is  now 
Paducah,  Ky.  ,  the  intrepid  pioneer  voyageurs  doubtless  hoped  to  relax.  They 
were  planning  to  pole  their  way  upstream  to  one  of  General  George  Rogers 
Clark's  inviting  settlements.  This  seems  to  have  been  their  one  and  only 
miscalculation.  The  current  of  the  Ohio  was  too  strong  for  them.  Pushing 
upstream  against  it  proved  an  impossibility. 

Mrs.  McBee,  supra,  p.23,  says: 

"Downstream  was  the  only  direction  they  could  go.  Should  they 
land  in  the  first  cove  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  or  be 
swept  by  the  current  down  to  the  Natchez  country?  The  men  took 
a  vote  on  it  and  the  choice  was  Natchez.  " 

Mrs.  McBee  states,  supra,  p.22,  that  the  twelve  families  making  the 
2,  000  mile  trip  together,  in  addition  to  the  Greens,  Wests,  David  Smiths, 
and  Whites,  included  "probably  Daniel  and  Mary  Higdon  and  their  son 
Jeptha,  and  two  of  her  sons  by  a  former  marriage,  Thomas  and  Frederick 
Calvert  (sic),  all  of  Washington  County,  also  a  Thomas  Ethridge.  " 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  Huguenot  Calvits  voted.  For¬ 
tunately  they  found  the  Roman  Catholic  Spanish  authorities  in  Natchez 
tolerant  and  cooperative.  See  Mississippi  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  Mississippi  Provincial  Archives,  Spanish  Dominion,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  125-  129.  Esteban  Miro  to  Exmo  Senor  Conde  de  Galvez,  June  20,  1785: 

"In  May  1782,  he  (Thomas  Green)  came  down  in  flat  boats  to  Natchez  with 
12  families.  I  granted  them  lands  and  they  became  subjects  of  His  Majesty.  " 

The  journey  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers  in  late  spring 
must  have  been  a  rather  quiet  interlude,  once  the  decision  to  go  with  the 
current  had  been  made.  Major  Samuel  Forman  writes  most  interestingly 
of  his  trip  from  Pittsburgh  to  Natchez  in  a  67 -page  volume,  titled  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  Down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  1789-90.  While  his 
trip  was  seven  years  later,  conditions  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  must 
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have  been  quite  similar.  He  says  the  flat-bottomed  boat  on  which  he  travelled 
had  a  log  cabin  sitting  on  top,  thus  giving  the  appearance  of  a  floating  house. 
His  uncle  was  on  "a  70  foot  keel  boat,  decked  over  with  a  cabin  for  lodging 
purposes  but  too  low  to  stand  erect.  The  beds  and  bedding  lay  on  the  floor 
and  the  insides  were  lined  with  planks  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  penetrating 
through  with  their  balls,  should  they  attack  us.  "  In  describing  the  junction  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  ibid,  p.  45,  Forman  says  "Where  the  waters.  .  . 
mingle,  they  look  like  putting  dirty  soap  suds  and  pure  water  together.  " 

Mrs.  McBee,  supra,  p.20,  note  7,  refers  to  a  painting  owned  by  the 
University  of  Indiana,  titled  "Rafting  Downstream",  which  shows  a  wall  of 
wooden  slabs  several  feet  high,  around  the  edge  of  the  raft,  which  served 
as  a  breastwork  in  warding  off  attacks  by  the  Indians  as  well  as  to  keep  the 
children  from  falling  overboard.  She  quotes  with  approval  a  description  of 
Indian  maize  (corn)  as  "the  salvation  of  the  West"  and  adds  that  "prepared 
in  several  different  ways"  and  supplemented  by  cured  meat  or  fresh  game 
and  fish,  it  was  the  chief  food  of  pioneer  travellers. 

Considering  the  great  distance,  our  travellers  seem  to  have  made 
good  time.  Leaving  the  Holston  region  in  late  March  or  early  April,  the 
12  families  tied  up  their  rafts  at  the  mouth  of  Cole's  creek,  15  miles  above 
Natchez,  in  May.  Captain  Philip  Buckner  in  his  Diary,  William  &  Mary 
Quarterly,  Vol.  VI,  p.  173  et  seq.  ,  reports  that  in  1801  he  spent  40  days  on 
the  trip  by  water  from  Augusta,  Ky.  to  Natchez.  He  made  the  return  trip 
northward  in  34  days  over  The  Natchez  Trace  and  about  1801  or  soon  there¬ 
after,  men  with  mail  covered  the  550  miles  from  Nashville  to  Natchez  over¬ 
land  in  ten  days.  Perhaps  the  other  two  Calvit  brothers  followed  Frederick, 
Thomas  and  their  mother  to  Natchez  by  way  ofthis  Old  Indian  trail,  which 
had  become  a  bridle  path.  But  the  trip  by  water  from  Watauga  to  Natchez, 
even  though  longer  in  miles  and  amply  hazardous,  was  really  about  the  only 
way  our  ancestor  Frederick  Calvit  with  his  wife  and  several  young  children 
could  have  made  the  journey  in  1782.  There  is  no  record  of  any  four- 
wheeled  vehicle  using  The  Natchez  Trace  so  soon. 

This  famous  northward  overland  route  for  men  on  horseback  or  afoot 
achieved  fame  when  hardy  flatboatmen  sold  both  the  log  rafts  and  their  loads 
of  produce  at  Natchez  or  New  Orleans  and  started  the  long  trail  homewards 
with  pouches  of  gold.  Then  it  was  that  The  Natchez  Trace  became  a  favorite 
haunt  for  clever  robbers  and  vicious  outlaws.  This  historic  road  is  now 
being  reconstructed  as  a  National  Parkway,  as  described  in  the  New  York 
Times  article,  reproduced  herein.  At  its  junction  with  the  "Old  Vicksburg 
road"  near  Clinton,  Miss.  ,  my  maternal  great-grandfather,  Robert  Hall 
Bell,  established  a  store  and  Indian  trading  post,  on  land  from  the  sale  of 
which  I  am  paying  for  this  book.  For  more  about  The  Natchez  Trace,  see: 
Riley,  School  History  of  Mississippi,  pp.  127  -  129;  Claiborne,  Mississippi, 
225-228;  Coates,  R.  M.  ,  The  Outlaw  Years,  New  York,  1930,  Macaulay  Co.  ; 
Guild,  Jo.,  Old  Times  in  Tennessee,  94-99;  Rowland,  Mrs.  Dunbar, 

Marking  the  Natchez  Trace,  Lib.  of  Sou.  Lit.  ,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  172. 
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THE  OLD  NATCHEZ  TRACE  GOES  MODERN 


By  HENRY  N.  FERGUSON 

FOR  centuries  there  has 
been  a  trail  winding  high 
along  wooded  bluffs,  dip¬ 
ping  into  green  valleys, 
connecting  the  spot  in  Tennes¬ 
see  now  occupied  by  Nashville 
with  a  high  bluff  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  where  Natchez 
stands.  Long  before  history  was 
recorded  on  this  continent,  the 
trail  was  beaten  into  a  path  by 
the  hoofs  of  countless  buffalo. 

The  path  was  smoothed  by 
the  moccasined  feet  of  Indians; 
in  the  early  days  of  this  coun¬ 
try  it  was  a  principal  thorough¬ 
fare  for  westward  migration.  It 
was  called  the  Natchez  Trace. 

Today  broad  ribbons  of  con¬ 
crete  are  being  laid  down  to 
link  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
Natchez,  Miss.,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  follow  the  old  deep- 
rutted  Trace,  vestiges  of  which 
still  remain  undisturbed  by 
twentieth  century  civilization. 

Cruising  along  the  completed 
sections  of  this  modem  high¬ 
way,  the  tourist  finds  no  traffic 
lights,  no  trucks,  no  billboards. 
The  roadsides  are  as  beautifully 
landscaped  and  as  neatly  mani¬ 
cured  as  the  Well-kept  grounds 
of  any  country  club.  The  speed 
limit  is  60  miles  an  hour,  but 
few  motorists  will  want  to  rush 
through  such  a  scenic  region. 

The  new  asphalt  roadway  is 
known  as  the  Natchez  Trace 
Parkway.  It  passes  through  the 
states  of  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi  and  is  actually 
an  elongated  park,  a  part  of 
the  National  Park  system.  When 
completed,  the  parkway  will  be 
450  miles  long. 

Rights  of  way  for  the  park¬ 
way  have  been  acquired  and 
conveyed  to  the  United  States 
by  the  states  through  which  it 
passes.  Under  this  program  a 
strip  of  land  averaging  825  feet 
in  width  is  set  aside  as  a 
preserve  to  provide  a  constant 
scenic  setting  for  the  highway 
as  it  passes  through  this  his¬ 
toric  region.  Trucks  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  using  the  road, 
which  is  a  limited  access  high¬ 
way. 

The  earliest  use  of  the 
Natchez  Trace  by  man  was  in 
the  days  when  it  linked  to¬ 
gether  the  tribes  of  the 
Natchez,  Cherokee,  Creek, 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  In¬ 
dians.  The  first  white  men  to 
explore  it  were  French  trappers 
and  traders  in  the  early  Seven¬ 
teen  Hundreds. 


|  Down  in  Mississippi  near 

Natchez  and  just  half  a  mile  off 
the  Trace  is  the  plantation  man¬ 
sion  Springfield,  where  Jackson 
married  Rachael  Donelson  in 
1791,  only  eleven  years  after  her 
father  and  other  settlers  had 
founded  Nashville. 

Before  the  steamboat  days, 
backwoodsmen  who  lived  west 
of  the  Alleghenies  floated  their 
farm  products  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  Natchez  and  New  Or¬ 
leans.  These  bulky  flatboats 
could  not  be  poled  against  the 
current,  and  once  they  had 
reached  their  destination  were 
usually  scrapped  and  sold  for 
lumber.  The  boatmen  returned 
to  their  homes  via  the  Natchez 
Trace,  carrying  their  money 
sewn  up  in  rawhides,  and  for 
twoscore  years  they  were  the 
easy  prey  of  brigands  who 
swarmed  the  area. 

One  of  these  bandits  was 
Samuel  Mason,  who  posed  as  a 
respectable  citizen  and  was  fond 
of  placing  a  placard  on  his  mur¬ 
dered  victims  which  read  “Ma¬ 
son  of  the  Woods.”  Another 
land  pirate  along  the  old  road 
was  Joseph  Hare,  who  had 
started  life  as  a  pickpocket  and 
made  the  transition  easily  to 
highwayman.  The  worst  of  the 
lot  was  John  Murrell,  who  be¬ 
came  a  thief  at  10  and  a  mur- 


During  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteen  century  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Old  Natchez  Trace 
was  the  main  artery  of  travel 
through  the  wilderness  that 

separated  Nashville  and  the 
settlements  radiating  out  from 
New  Orleans. 

Over  it  passed  in  succession 
the  explorer,  missionary,  soldier, 
settler,  bandit,  and  planter,  ex¬ 
emplifying  the  cycle  of  Ameri¬ 
can  development  from  the  raw 
the 


nation’s  history.  It  was  on  the  derer  before  he  was  21. 

Old  Natchez  Trace,  for  example,  Trenchant  Justice 
that  Aaron  Burr  was  captured, 


hiding  in  a  Tennessee  home 
It  was  on  the  historic  Trace 
that  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis, 
co-leader  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition,  which  had  led  the 
pioneers  to  the  Pacific,  was 
mysteriously  slain.  This  inci¬ 
dent  occurred  in  the  autumn  of 
1809,  while  Lewis  was  Governor 
of  the  Louisiana  Territory. 
Lewis,  who  had  been  sum- 
frontier  to  the  ante-bellum  moned  to  Washington  by  Presi- 
plantation.  dent  Jefferson,  was  traveling 

In  1800  Congress  designated  along  the  Trace  when  he  arrived 
the  Trace  as  a  post  road.  Ita^  Grinder’s  Inn  near  Hohen- 
took  a  post  carrier  ten  days  towald,  Tenn.,  on  the  night  of  Oct. 


ride  the  550  miles,  as  it  then 
measured,  from  Tab’s  store  in 
Nashville  to  King’s  Tavern  in 
Natchez. 


11.  The  next  morning  he  was 
found  shot  to  death,  and  it  has 
always  been  a  mystery  whether 
he  was  murdered  by  bandits  or 
In  1801,  the  Federal  ,Govem-  killed  by  some  member  of  his 
ment  secured  permission  from  own  party, 
the  Indians  to  begin  improving  In  the  War  of  1812  Andrew 
the  road,  and  Gen.  James  Wil-ja^g^  marched  three  times 
kinson,  commanding  the  United  OVer  the  Natchez  Trace  with  an 
States  Army  in  the  West,  pre-  army.  His  magnificent  “Hermi- 
pared  the  first  map  of  the  road,  tage”  just  north  of  Nashville  is 
The  much-used  trail  has  popularly  recognized  as  the 
played  an  important  part  in  parkway’s  northern  anchor. 


The  operations  of  these  ma¬ 
rauders  came  to  an  abrupt  end 
when  several  of  them  were  cap¬ 
tured  by  enraged  settlers  who 
cut  off  their  heads  and  set  them 
on  posts  as  a  warning  to  other 
highwaymen. 

The  modern  parkway  follows 
the  general  route  of  the  Old 
Trace,  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  actual  trail,  often  parallel¬ 
ing  it  and  sometimes  following 
the  path  exactly.  All  untouched 
portions  of  the  Old  Trace  are 
being  preserved  in  their  original 
condition  and  may  be  seen  at 
many  points  along  the  modern 
road. 

The  parkway  has  numerous 
picnic  and  campgrounds,  nature 
trails  and  shelters,  and  passes  a 
number  of  National  Monuments. 
In  its  vicinity  are  such  Civil 
War  battlefields  as  Fort  Donel¬ 
son,  Stones  River,  Shiloh,  Brices 
Cross  Roads,  Tupelo  and  Vicks- 1 
burg,  all  well  marked  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Emerald  Mound,  about  twenty 


many  significant  periods  of  the  mlles  east  of  Natchez  and  just 

off  the  parkway,  is  the  second 
largest  Indian  temple  mound  in 
the  United  States.  Archaeol¬ 
ogists  say  it  was  built  between 
I960.  1300  and  1500  a.  D.  by  the  fore¬ 

runners  of  the  Natchez  tribe. 
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The  Calvits  began  moving  into  the  Natchez  District  of  Spanish  West 
Florida  soon  after  Spain  succeeded  Britain  as  sovereign  owner.  Natchez 
was  part  of  the  vast  French  holdings  in  America  for  sixty-four  years  from 
1699  when  Biloxi  was  first  settled  until  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  French 
by  the  British  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  (1756-  1763)  resulted  in  a  cession 
to  England.  The  British  flag  flew  over  Fort  Rosalie  at  Natchez  (  1763-  1779). 
During  this  period  it  became  Fort  Panmure.  In  April  1781  the  English  in¬ 
habitants  received  a  false  report  that  Britain  was  getting  it  back.  They  over¬ 
powered  the  Spanish  force  and  again  raised  the  British  flag,  only  to  discover 
a  few  days  later  that  the  ships  and  troops  reported  to  be  arriving  were  Spanish 
and  not  English  as  they  supposed.  Over  a  hundred  persons,  including  the 
family  of  Timothy  Dwight,  president  of  Yale,  and  Colonel  Anthony  Hutchins 
spent  149  agonizing  days  in  a  flight  eastward  to  Savannah,  Ga. 

We  are  told  that  in  1776  only  10  log  houses  and  two  frame  houses  were 
in  the  town  of  Natchez  and  that  these  were  under  the  bluff.  Some  78  families, 
scattered  in  different  settlements,  constituted  the  whole  population  of  the 
district,  few  of  which  had  emigrated  to  the  country  previous  to  1772.  There 
were  only  four  small  stores  in  1779,  the  year  when  the  local  commander  at 
British  Fort  Panmure  was  a  Captain  Michael  Jackson,  a  horse-thief  who  had 
breezed  in  from  unhealthy,  previous  haunts.  See  Riley,  supra,  p.  60. 


Now  with  the  population  further  reduced  by  the  abortive  revolt  and  its 
aftermath,  the  Spanish  authorities  eagerly  welcomed  new  settlers.  So  when 
the  flatboats  from  Watauga  showed  up  in  May  1782,  the  voyagers  were  po¬ 
litely  received  and  "after  being  closely  questioned,  were  accepted  as  citizens 
of  the  Province  and  subjects  of  His  Spanish  Majesty,  to  whom  they  signed 
oaths  of  allegiance,  as  required."  McBee,  supra,  pp.  24-25.  The  other 
Calvit  brothers  who  came  to  Natchez  within  the  next  two  years  were  symbolic 
of  individuals,  families  and  groups  then  moving  into  the  Natchez  region  in 
considerable  numbers.  Consequently  the  Spanish  census  of  1785  showed  the 
Natchez  District  had  a  population  of  1,550  compared  with  746  persons  at 
Mobile  and  27  0  in  Baton  Rouge. 

Even  so,  Natchez  was  still  "a  small  place"  when  Major  Foreman  and 
his  uncle  and  members  of  their  party  arrived  in  the  summer  of  1790  with  a 
considerable  number  of  slaves  aboard  the  flatboats.  In  his  Narrative,  supra, 
p.  52,  Major  Forman  reports  that  the  houses  generally  were  of  a  mean 
structure,  built  mostly  on  the  low  bank  of  the  river  and  on  the  hillside.  The 
house  on  the  500  acre  plantation  his  uncle  bought  was  described  locally  as 
"two  pens  and  a  passage",  being  constructed  in  the  form  of  two  log  cabins 
with  a  14  foot  connection  between  them  and  "a  piazza  in  front  of  the  whole.  " 
He  says  his  uncle  brought  to  Natchez  aboard  one  of  the  flatboats  in  1790 
the  first  four-wheeled  carriage  which  ever  attempted  to  pass  over  the 
bridle  paths  connecting  the  plantations.  He  tells  how  friends  cut  back  the 
cane  brakes  in  advance  of  their  visits  in  1791  so  the  carriage  could  proceed. 
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And  now  for  the  record,  there  follows  a  listing  of  our  direct  Calvit  line  by 
generations . 

Ancestors  and  Descendants  of  Frederick  Calvit  ( 1747-1791) 

Ten  Generations  in  America  (c.  1709-  1959) 


I.  Jean  Calver  (John  Calvit),  born  in  France,  c.  1650-  1660;  died  c.  1718  in  Va. 
Married 

"Une  femme",  the  mother  of  "trois  garcons,  deux  filles.  M  One  son  named 
Pierre  (Peter),  another  Antoine  (Anthony),  see  II  below;  the  third 
probably  Etienne  (Stephen). 

II.  Antoine  Calvet  (Anthony  Calvit)  born  in  France,  c.  1685-1700;  died  in 
North  Carolina  before  1759- 
Married 

Mary - (1722-1807),  "a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  M  She  married  her 

second  husband,  Daniel  Higdon  in  Johnston  County,  N.  Car.  in  1762. 

Of  14  children  born  to  her,  at  least  four  were  sons  of  Anthony  Calvet. 
A  fifth  may  well  have  been  the  "Antony  Calvet"  whose  cattle  mark 
was  recorded  the  third  Tuesday  in  January  1762  in  the  Johnston 
County  Court  Minutes  immediately  following  the  recording  of  the 
cattle  marks  of  William,  Thomas  and  Frederick. 

Four  Calvit  brothers,  sons  of  Antoine  (Anthony)  and  Mary  Calvit  (Higdon) 
moved  with  their  mother  into  the  Natchez  District  of  West  Florida.  They  were: 

William,  born  c.  1740  in  N.  Car.  ;  M.  (1)  Holmes;  M.  (2)  Phoebe 

Crawford  on  Holston  ("Holstein")  river,  N.  Car.  1783;  moved  to 
Spanish  land  grant  on  Homochitto  river,  Franklin  county,  Miss.  ; 
died  1800. 

A  son,  An  thony  ,  born  to  his  first  wife  in  1762  in  N.  Car.  , 
married  Mary  Mayes  in  Miss,  in  1798.  He  died  2  Nov.  1847, 

Rapides  Parish,  La. 

A  son,  James  Anthony  Calvit,  born  in  Miss.  25  Jan.  1808; 
married  Minerva  Jane  Neal  (1816-1861)  in  Rapides  Parish,  La. 

10  Dec.  1833.  He  died  at  Oakdale  plantation  on  Red  river  near 
Alexandria,  13  Feb.  1864. 

Their  son,  William  Neal  Calvit,  born  11  Nov.  1835,  Alexandria, 
La.  ;  married  Annie  Eliza  Lynch  (1843-1928)  in  Springfield, 

Texas  16  Dec.  1858.  He  died  in  Austin,  Texas,  24  April  1927. 

Their  daughter  Kathleen  Calvit,  born  19  May  1874,  Sabinal 
Canyon,  Texas;  married  Lynch  Davidson  26  June  1897.  She 
died  in  Houston,  Texas  19  Sept.  1957. 

Their  daughter,  Lois  Davidson  Hines  (Mrs.  Benj .  McF.  Hines , 
Fairfield,  Conn.  )  graciously  gave  me  access  to  invaluable  Calvit 
data  she  has  been  assembling,  without  which  no  accurate,  con¬ 
nected  genealogical  story  of  the  Huguenot  Calvits,  from  whom 
we  are  descended,  could  have  been  written  by  me. 
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Joseph,  born  c.  1745-died  1819.  Land  grant  east  of  Natchez  in  Adams 
county,  Miss.  The  ancient  town  of  Washington,  Miss,  is  located 
on  or  near  his  grant. 

F r ederick  (1747-1791).  See  below.  His  land  grant  was  east  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  at  "Staunton",  12  miles  north  of  the  fort. 

Thomas  (1749-1821).  Land  grant  -  "Calviton"  on  Cole's  creek,  just 
north  of  Church  Hill  in  Jefferson  county,  Miss. 

HI.  Frederick  Calvit  (1747-  1791) 

Married  c.  1770 

Mary - ,  born  Dec.  29,  1755;  married  (2)  after  Frederick's 

death,  to  John  Roberts.  She  died  Dec.  2,  1805.  Calvit  children: 

(1)  Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  Dec.  30,  1771  in  Watauga  region,  moved  with  family 

to  Natchez  District  when  about  11;  married  Samuel  Levi  Wells. 

Their  eldest  son,  General  Montfort  Wells  (1800-1882)  and  a  younger 
brother  Thomas  Jefferson  Wells  (1806-  1863)  were  leading  figures 
in  the  breeding  and  racing  of  thoroughbred  horses.  The  youngest 
son,  James  Madison  Wells  (1808-  1899)?  a  Unionist,  was  Governor 
of  Louisiana  1863-65.  His  brothers  espoused  the  Confederate  cause. 
Gordon  M.  Wells,  my  new-found  friend  at  Jackson  Airport  and  help¬ 
ful  collaborator  thereafter,  is  the  great-grandson  of  General  Mont¬ 
fort  Wells. 

(2)  William,  b.  Oct.  9,  1774;  died  unmarried  May  20,  1794. 

(3)  Lucretia,  b.  Aug.  6,  1778  in  Watauga  region,  came  to  Natchez 

when  about  four.  See  below. 

(4)  Montfort ,  b.  Nov.  18,  1780;  died  Feb.  16,  1822;  a  bachelor,  he  was 

sheriff  of  Adams  county. 

(5)  Alexander  Hamilton,  b.  June  17,  1784;  M.  Barbara  Macholl  Wilkin¬ 

son,  Dec.  18,  1814;  died  in  Texas  Jan.  8,  1836. 

(6)  Frederick  Joseph,  b.  April  11,  1788;  died  in  Texas  April  1874, 

unmarried. 

(7)  Mary  (Polly),  born  Jan.  29,  1791,  thirteen  days  after  her  deceased 

father's  will  was  opened  by  the  Spanish  Governor.  James  Stuart 
later  was  appointed  her  guardian  and  filed  written  consent  to  her 
marriage  to  Lt.  John  Frazier  Bowie,  U.S.  Army,  16  Feb.  1808. 

She  died  at  22 . 

Frederick  Calvit's  will  (Spanish  Records,  Natchez,  Bk.  B,  pp.  488-490) 
probated  in  1791,  is  reproduced  on  the  next  two  pages.  His  most  interesting 
bequest  was  "a  mare  and  two  cows  and  calves  to  Rachel  Spikes,  a  poor 
orphan  girl  whom  I  have  brought  up.  "  Readers  with  imagination  may  supply 
their  own  dramatis  personae.  My  own  guess  is  that  Rachel's  parents  were 
killed  by  the  Indians  who  wounded  and  scalped  her  benefactor  and  that  she 
was  about  the  same  age  as  Frederick's  daughter  Lucretia.  Coupled  with  a 
desire  to  help  a  child,  orphaned  by  a  tragedy  which  he  survived,  may  have 
been  a  keen  awareness  of  what  unselfish  aid  had  meant  to  his  Huguenot 
ancestors,  when  without  material  possessions,  they  escaped  with  their  lives 
from  the  land  of  their  birth  and  were  enabled  through  Christian  charity  to 
get  a  fresh  start  on  Virginia's  James  river. 
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fofaftaA  fay*/' 


ear- 
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ffofo%/<fo&o  foot  tfiet/eeitfo  Aayy  y  foe  menfo yfo Atr/ta  nrr/  tr/  foe  y 

flfre,  fotueJi/fr/  devon-  /UmAreA  ttnA  frmt/jy  ffre,/  fofofrt  fofo/aA  ^/lyxfe  J/&/fru/f 

fo/snA  fo foe,  fosy*/ <zfortn/c4/  an  A  fottemer-i/ foe  AtaA  4fo/ an A  /for  Art  A,  / 

/trad ^reJfn/eA  tz  J&zAsA  fofytw-^tirforr/njy  /  foe  foe  Azr/  fofo  znA  focf/pfrtstiA 

1  /PteAfrefo  fott/i/fo  fowe/  foetteA  foe  /tmtem^rufoieyfritc  foa  'foiAf/e/a/  mats- —  yyr> 

I  MnutA  JmZ /*/ foment,  atO,  syutrat  Z#v/  //t/foy&S  tm/sc  sn  sa/s/tf*-  <tys  *  =  ■! 

!  •fo/fj  ytt/AtAfo  /  fotm  Were,  fo  trstm,  tZfrA  foaA  /  foe  a/'&&/sr-. '  /  rfofo  foey  ifo/tA  J 

^  j* 

/ft,  foe  foirfrix/i'y  tmA  foa/  foj  Art  A  Aef/af^  a  w  y  Jim  A  /;j/ttA  anA frt^mt/y  */  //, 

\  foie  ;  Wl  wfoiisfo  wfortfofoyy  jfo  /at  J  //'i/fte/w  for  '■  JlffreA  Wafo .  frtt,  fo&  Ji/sem n> -fotzJatai .  T 

^folfo/f  efo r>/,=~  c/ t. ‘Affray  Jacttfr.  ■»  c/Aifr  -  i  *-  //~  fofftfr  »  forneA  (yJ/anAm ,  ~m’  AaArt  A  .  ~mm~ 

AfazJ  fo/hfisfr ,  =.  e/l/tna  A  fosses  for  <*  Arrtrf  r— 

cy/foforl  fol/foA  fo  *■'  fot  fof  frame  fo //A  /7fr/y/l  ■  J  fAeAe/t  A  fo/Aty' fo:  JrtA  JJsz/t'/ 

0Mnjr  sf  Jlfrfr/  frimA  llfrA  'isay,  JaJ  fra  A fort^tafr y  foaJ/Atfr/tfojttfrA/ ,  4a  tr  A/frfrf  ever  4 

Ales/  At  /for  A fre  frirtAe,  ft  >iJ  /a Aa//i  fotz  my  Aty/-  l-oaA tl//J  c,djfzt?/catf  A/m  et/taA/tf  a  aj / 

/  ^ 

rflA?  AfefmimefrA  fry  JatA  A  fo  <fr/£  a arc  A  OtuC  my  ,4jy  A  /  e/i/er?-^  z/  fo  r/cj&'Sr/>*t 
r/lity  </ea*  //s^e  etn^  &/t/(/rett-  ee/z^f  y  Ae&z/i/  '‘/'tve/tat/  6 a //%  /  ?//yy  /ay try  a// >/;yy/tj/~  ] 

j/sf/fd,  e/yive  etiiz/  /yete a  &f  /  my  c/e/zr/y  ^e/wed  €zt/e  ,  // ta  me  fforff  y/trf  e-y  ^rzt  =» 

~ /forty  /frtay  te,  /le/J'y  dW  fo tt  f  fry  d/ecezWt  7  /  s*t/st/  We  e/arr  ■  ?&'  /**?  sze  e'/e  et-t  ee ,  /e^  1 

/  6  y  '  r  y  {'  y  t 

/  ^  y  fo  *  /  /*  fr  .-*  /f 

/  / e  frill L  /  frlrtrttys  //eft  /l/e,  erttW'  /er  foe t.Z iTt/iel,  // ^rt’e.  H/y  ('* reft t  fete  ?ee*Z  ft/t// ’ *.  v/ 

fotfCtfr/  /ecau/y  foaf  Stfr  foer/  yfoare,  tZi/y  fo/e av.ee  fr/fa/  t/foev  />? -.-ier// yAe  frt *y/<w  '"■ 
fifty  tifofoisn  #/ tier'  f/ia?re*LS&f  //l *// /<%/<? frt/  /  my  y/i^/teu  r./  /er/ereewe.  . 

yf  '  *  *  „  ' 

i,  Cf  yn/e  &m/  t^eytt  etc  /?  /  friy  /rar  &/t//refr y  fr  am  e/ify  /t/ra/e/fo  /'//lettrv  «.  /  zs &ft<e  /  es/frn/rrAs 

\  o/ttfe/l/,  fo  remrtti  Aer  Ate/ a/  fo-rtS/er//  a/m  a//  fofo/ee/e  .*A  A  a/  frit 

/  y  v  r  /  /  /  '  y 

/’iftttJs' yd///  fe<Jfr  vtrijf  /  my  After  /f/e  foer  fotrA foat/  /fteiefo J  /  /e  ey/f/r//y  AristAeA— _ 
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fify  stye,;  anot  tff^  ^  u„  S'/  Me  yc<*r  */fir  Of  'ey  x 

/mn*/  /fy  a/  /etuand  fi/ftrs^/y  an  fie/ fi/^t  fisfey  are  fi  fif  efifa/fieeS  a*z^  /e/rr/eeS  er*fi 

fiftffe  &fi/e  :  JffsufieS  my,  rfieaa-  fifit/e  ft  we- 4 ref turnf- &h  <S  Je  /efire+etS  /Sa  eSufiS  m 
^e  fi***  o/fir  fny  /eetaJe  fif't,  o/./fi  aifen  /ra  j/nfififenfif/U  fi 

did  er~ ^er-^fy!t^roPfc/^.  /dfpy&  Sfv  fifs  /am  3/  tteanntr-  OnaS  e/t  tz'ary  Z&f/eefi  e&ffufit  e,- 
toc/fiftufi  Ony  lejtrye,  OJ  tuy  </e*r  e/rfi/ren  ifeyctu  Men/w-aS .  <j6£hM  f^y46^&Jto£ 

**  ^  *****  */ /us  afifi '*fie  fi^na/etu?  fi  fia/e  any  //my  /e^m-/%fiefieec  stcfi/fiL 
%r/</  fifty  A+e  morns*/,  fifm  /fi /r  6er /r  A/fi/inyftrA,*^  <//*r«s 

Sese&U  fir  fife  /arvrrs^t .  2/u?sfiy.  cf/sve  an  /  /eyzteofif t fi  fi^ofifaefi  //u/v 

a^  ^/yi/iAtp  $fifi  ttfitm  a///we  fiyruyfi//efi/  a  rsffire  On/  fit*  /tees  a  si/  i/afir^  & 
feyrvth.  fir  /er  a/fc  // &meS  / eye  tu/ sf fife  fiffo/s .  e/afi /r*fiy  Hotne  *at?  yfoz*,/. 
»tySe*r/y  fit/*,  fageafi^  atuL  dr/,  /%/jfifm/,  fi/msefi  /e^ 

W  my  fifrf/tr-  V/m/fi  //r*fi  // fidsJ  fifi/rfi/t/  &*&&,  fi/  Sze&fiesj  firfifif,  ny 

/fa///fifi Otufi  <^ffi&fifrfti£rtfi' .  Jtfist/e/  tyfo/fi/et  /f/fietn/tr  fifif  fiwtftfiy  Jevnufi,  aft? 
fi/uSanfi  J/ven  /fstnjfie/  fitufi  OU*sfiy;  trr/tf  fififrr  aesmse  fifafimy  s/es*r  ifi/e  S/ufi 

*rfi &mfiocfi'  etny  fnofifiezf  / aot/syugnee  oz/fen/  <?/n/Hfilfryr  </sm^  Me  s^ my  fizg  — 
^Oufiprf.  fitfftefi/  J&bfiufi,  Ofufi  Oa/tusefit/fe/  dr  fi£  //  \  cff&fifes/  /r/rfi/yfi*/  ^ 

^  dfi/gsfiifi/?y  /a/f/fiffi antfi  fi/ff/Armatt/ 471  /ro/Btt f€*es/f/fi/i/ks/sv.  fif/n  <£S//y_ 

cffiffiUi+r  /seat-  /ffsnry  /gor*.**  j£r*rafi  fi%m/cnafisn^ 

•  ft/tfif/uan  fifi/uauefiU.  cfifxyts  ^fifififpvy  — — - 
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Witnesses  to  Frederick  Calvit's  will  were:  John  Short,  Filmer  Green, 
Henry  Green,  Gerard  Brandon  (later  governor  of  Mississippi),  Gabriel  Griffing, 
William  Daniel  and  Lewis  Alston.  The  inventory  attached,  concluded  thus: 

"A  600  acre  plantation  with  buildings  thereon,  5  negro  fellows 
aged  from  17  to  24  years,  2  negro  wenches  about  22  years,  2  negro 
children  about  2  years,  3  yoke  oxen,  about  250  head  of  cattle,  4 
work  horses,  16  head  mares  and  colts,  about  100  head  hogs. 

Plantation  utensils -2  ploughs,  2  log  chains,  1  cart  iron'd,  axes, 
hoes,  etc.  Household  furniture-  5  beds,  3  bed  steads  and  bedding, 

2  looking  glasses,  6  leather  bottomed  chairs,  6  iron  pots  and  Dutch 
ovens  and  a  parcell  of  crockery  and  six  hogsheads  tobacco. 

Natchez,  January  18,  1791.  John  Bisland- Thos .  Calvitt.  " 

This  great-great-great-grandfather  of  mine  died  at  43.  Perhaps  he 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  scalping  by  the  Indians  in  1777.  According 
to  Mrs.  McBee's  calendar  of  probabilities,  he  and  his  family  arrived  in 
Natchez  on  one  of  the  flatboats  in  May  1782.  Less  than  nine  years  later,  he 
was  dead.  Evidently  within  a  few  months  after  arrival  he  moved  his  family  to 
the  600  acre  land  grant,  built  a  log  house,  bought  some  cows,  pigs  and  a  brood 
mare  and  began  successful  farming  operations.  Annual  income  was  sufficient 
to  provide  for  his  widow  until  her  second  marriage  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  his 
minor  children.  When  his  estate  was  distributed  in  1808,  each  child  received 
$1550.  When  Frederick's  youngest  brother,  Thomas  Calvit  of  "Calviton"  died 
in  1821  at  72,  slaves  and  cotton  had  made  him  rich. 

IV.  Lucretia  Calvit,  born  Aug.  6,  1778,  Watauga,  died  in  La.  July  11,  1832. 
Married,  May  25,  1796  at  Natchez  by  Father  Lennon  to 
James  Stuart 

Their  nine  children  (listed  in  Stuart  chapter)  included:  James  Duncan 
Stuart,  second  child  and  oldest  son  through  whom  we  are  descended,  and 
Archibald  McGehee  Stuart  (1820-  1879)  grandfather  of  Roberta  Stuart  Sims 
(Mrs.  E.  Kittredge  Sims)  and  her  brothers  and  sisters. 

V.  James  Duncan  Stuart  (1799-1852)  Portrait  -  supra  p.  2  1-c. 

Married 

Mary  Gayle  (1805-1884)  See  Gayle  chapter.  One  of  their  7  children  was 

VI.  Frances  Evaline  Stuart  (1832-1894) 

Married  ( 1849) 

Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon  (1820-1902),  sixth  generation  descendant  of 
John  Harmon  of  Scarboro,  Maine.  She  was  sixth  generation  descend¬ 
ant  of  Jean  Calver,  the  immigrant.  Thus  Harmon  Generations  VII, 

VIII,  IX  and  X  are  also  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  generation 
descendants  of  Jean  Calver. 
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OUR  SCOTTISH  ANCESTRY  -  THE  "HIGH  STEWARTS"  (STUARTS) 


The  marriage  of  greatest  importance  to  all  Harmon  descendants  listed  in 
this  volume  (except  Sarah  Harmon  Lurton's  offspring)  was  that  of  Frances  Evaline 
STUART  ( 1832-1894)  to  Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon  VI  (  1820-  1902)  at  BatonRouge, 
La.  on  July  25,  1849.  She  was  a  daughter  of  James  Duncan  STUART  (1799-1852) 
and  Mary  Gayle  Stuart  (1805-1884)  and  a  granddaughter  of  James  STUART  (1767- 
1824)  and  of  Lucretia  Calvit  Stuart  (  1778-  1832).  This  chapter  lists  26  genera¬ 
tions  of  her  Stewart-Stuart  family  whose  lives  spanned  more  than  700  years. 

The  marriage  that  summer  day  in  1849  began  "an  unbroken  honeymoon 
of  45  years.  "  It  united  the  29 -year  old  son  of  a  man  from  Maine  to  a  17 -year 
old  daughter  of  the  deep  south;  the  son  of  a  colporteur  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  to  the  daughter  of  a  slave -owning  planter;  a  descendant  of  John  Harmon, 
servant  to  John  Symonds,  to  a  lineal  descendant  of  Scotland's  famed  hero,  King 
Robert  Bruce  and  of  all  the  High  Stewarts  of  Scotland. 

My  surname  is  HARMON.  Two-thirds  of  this  volume  pertains  to  this 
family.  But  biologically,  when  measured  in  sixteenths  (4  generations)  the 
8/l6ths  of  my  blood  on  the  paternal  side  contains  1/I6th  each  of  the  blood  of 
Daniel  Harmon  and  of  his  wife  Mary  Hasty,  John  King  and  his  wife  Ann 
Firmadge;  James  Stuart  and  Lucretia  Calvit,  Christopher  Gayle,  Jr.  and 
Mary  Ann  Stevens.  The  Harmons  get  two-thirds  of  the  book  but  its  author 
and  most  recipients  of  copies  have  equal  amounts  of  Stuart,  Gayle,  Calvit, 

King,  Firmadge,  Hasty  and  Stevens  blood,  even  though  the  stories  of  three 
of  these  families  are  limited  to  single  chapters  and  others,  for  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation,  are  not  treated  separately  at  all. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  STUART  name  and  its  variations,  see  chapter 
in  the  preface  titled:  Our  Family  Names,  pp.  iii-viii.  For  pictures  and  data 
from  our  Stuart  family  Bible  and  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of  Stuart 
names  in  Harmon  families,  see  supra  pp.  2  1 , 2  1 -a,  2  1  - c,  2  1 -d. 

The  royal  charter  issued  in  1158  A.D.  by  Scotland's  king  to  "Walter, 
son  of  Alan,  my  steward",  indicates  that  800  years  ago  a  Stewart  ancestor 
held  a  key  post  of  prominence  and  responsibility.  In  a  period,  described 
by  historians  as  "the  Dark  Ages,  "  our  Stewart  family  was  already  sharing 
"the  white  light,  which  beats  upon  a  throne.  "  In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the 
significant  position  of  the  Stewarts  in  that  distant  era,  you  are  now  invited, 
via  the  flashback  technique  of  the  movies,  to  turn  back  the  pages  of  history 
for  eight  centuries  and  to  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  various  portions  of  this 
planet  in  1158  A.D.  before  arriving  at  the  royal  court  of  the  King  of  Scotland, 
on  the  eighth  day  of  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  IV. 

c|£  JPgter  ig  Rome  was  a  focal  point  in  Christendom  in  1  158,  so  it 
seems  appropriate  to  begin  there.  Frederick  Barbarossa  (the  Redbeard) 
had  just  been  crowned  in  St.  Peter's  basilica  by  Pope  Hadrian  IV  as 
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Frederick  I,  Emperor  of  that  "Holy  Roman  Empire",  which  James  Bryce  tells 
us  was  neither  "holy"  nor  "Roman"  nor  an  "empire.  "  Frederick's  red  face 
had  matched  his  beard  when  forced  to  hold  the  Roman  Pontiff's  saddle  stirrup 
as  the  price  of  his  coronation  and  as  symbolic  of  the  supremacy  of  the  See  of 
Peter  over  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Emperor. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem,  rescued  from  the  "infidel"  Saracens  in  1099  in 
one  of  the  first  crusades  was  already  back  in  Moslem  hands.  Soon  that 
romantic  swashbuckler,  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  accompanied  by  one  of 
our  ancestors,  will  launch  another  crusade  to  free  the  Holy  City.  About  the 
same  time,  Genghis  Khan,  the  powerful,  blood-thirsty  Mongol  Emperor  from 
the  steppes  of  central  Asia  will  be  leading  his  conquering  hordes  of  horsemen 
into  eastern  Europe. 

In  the  Americas,  the  Maya  princes  of  Yucatan  and  Guatemala  were 
quarreling  with  one  another  and  destroying  temples  and  cities,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  intrigue  archeologists.  The  Incas  of  Peru  were  just  beginning  to 
achieve  some  degree  of  prominence.  The  Aztecs  were  merely  an  aggressive 
tribe  pushing  its  way  through  the  valley  of  Mexico.  Another  300  years  were 
to  elapse  before  Columbus,  Cortez  and  Pizzaro  were  born.  In  the  vast  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  nearly  two  centuries  would  elapse  before  strange  mound 
builders  would  begin  work  on  their  hills  of  earth  and  tombs  of  stone.  Even 
later  red  men  who  called  their  tribe  "Natchez"  would  live,  fight,  hunt  and 
die  along  the  picturesque  bluffs  above  a  giant  bend  of  the  Father  of  Waters 
where  their  chief,  "The  Great  Sun",  would  acquire  a  title  disproportionate 
to  his  power  and  importance.  Some  six  centuries  later,  the  flags  of  five 
sovereigns  in  rapid  succession,  were  to  float  above  a  fort  built  on  this  Natchez 
bluff. 


In  1158  A.  D.  the  Vikings  of  Europe's  north  were  venturing  farther  and 
farther  in  their  sturdy  vessels  into  strange,  unknown  waters.  Norsemen, 
around  their  evening  campfires  were  retelling  the  Saga  of  Burnt  Njal,  the 
oldest  recorded  story  of  a  great  lawyer  and  a  homicide  trial  by  common  law. 
Eric  the  Red  perhaps  a  century  earlier  had  cruised  along  the  shores  of  Green¬ 
land  and  of  North  America  and  had  returned  home  safely.  Leif,  Eric's  son, 
had  spent  a  mild  summer  in  "Vineland"  and  may  be  described  as  the  first 
summer  vacationer  on  Cape  Cod,  although  some  would  insist  that  he  was 
actually  testing  the  suitability  of  the  climate  along  the  shore  of  Charles 
River  for  the  sons  of  Harvard  who  would  be  ensconced  in  dormitories  there 
some  centuries  later! 

In  the  12th  century  the  institution  of  feudalism  was  at  its  height.  Landed 
estates  were  acquired  and  held  in  accordance  with 

"The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan 
That  he  shall  take  who  hath  the  power 
And  he  shall  keep  who  can.  " 
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The  wealthier  and  more  powerful  nobles  of  Western  Europe  lived  in  walled 
castles,  protected  by  moats  filled  with  water.  Most  of  them  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  some  one  of  their  number  who  had  taken  the  title  of  "King"  but  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  "gang  up"  on  him  when  it  suited  the  temporary  convenience 
of  a  sufficient  number.  Every  man  under  the  feudal  system  owed  allegiance  to 
the  "liege  lord"  just  above  him  and  satisfied  his  obligations  by  turning  over  to 
him  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  his  land  and  of  his  cattle  and  through  the  per¬ 
formance  of  military  service. 

In  certain  areas  of  Scotland  and  England,  -the  feudal  lord's  privileges 
even  included  "pretium  connubialis"  (the  right  of  the  lord  to  share  the  bed 
with  the  bride  of  a  vassal  on  the  wedding  night,  ahead  of  the  husband.  )  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  the  county  of  Kent  it  became  established  custom  for  the  second  son, 
rather  than  the  first  to  inherit  a  landed  estate  ! 

Lances  and  clubs,  bows  and  arrows  were  the  conventional  weapons  with 
lairds  of  the  manors,  knights  and  members  of  the  nobility  adept  in  the  use  of 
broad  swords.  Coats  of  mail  were  worn  by  those  who  could  afford  such  pro¬ 
tection.  Nearly  two  centuries  were  to  elapse  before  Scottish  foot  soldiers 
at  Bannockburn  (1314)  and  English  yeomen  with  their  long  bows  at  Crecy  (1346) 
were  to  establish  the  primacy  of  the  common  man  over  "the  Knight  in  shining 
armor.  "  As  for  gunpowder,  that  was  known  only  to  the  "heathen"  Chinese, 
whose  civilization  had  reached  its  cultural  peak  four  centuries  earlier  and 
which  the  Venetian  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  would  be  talking  and  prevaricating 
about  a  century  later. 

The  strongest  of  the  feudal  rulers  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine  was  gradually 
establishing  his  authority  over  lesser  nobles  in  an  emerging  Kingdom  of  France. 

In  England,  the  Norman  conquest  of  1066  had  been  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  the  feudal  system  with  the  largest  landowners  holding  their 
estates  "in  fief"  of  the  king  and  receiving  allegiance  from  lesser  landlords 
and  from  actual  tillers  of  the  soil,  each  holding  land  as  a  tenant  of  the  person 
above  him  on  the  feudal  "stairsteps"  which  lead  to  the  king  on  his  throne.  By 
1158,  Henry  II,  first  of  England's  Plantagonet  kings,  was  extending  "the 
common  law  of  England"  as  administered  by  his  judges  seated  upon  "the 
King's  Bench"  to  more  and  more  of  the  realm,  as  he  steadily  chipped  away 
the  powers  of  his  lordly  vassals.  This  was  the  time  when  the  great  institu¬ 
tion  of  "the  grand  jury"  was  becoming  recognized.  (I  am  serving  on  a  New 
York  county  grand  jury  as  these  words  are  written.  )  Then  it  was  that 
"indictments"  began  to  charge  offenders  with  commission  of  offenses,  contra 
pacem  regis,  -  "against  the  peace  of  our  Lord,  the  King  and  the  dignity  of  his 
realm.  "  Earlier,  most  trials  were  in  the  manorial  courts  before  the  lord  of 
the  manor. 

As  for  Scotland,  Norsemen  had  settled  along  the  eastern  coast;  Celts 
from  Ireland  on  the  western  shores  with  the  native  Piets  inter -mar rying 
with  them  or  dwelling  in  solitude  among  the  crags  of  the  Highlands.  To  the 
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south  between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Cheviot  Hills,  English-speaking 
Saxons  and  Norman-French  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror  had  been 
granted  large  estates  or  had  seized  lands  and  held  on.  A  family  of  Scottish 
kings  had  risen  above  their  feudal  contemporaries  to  the  point  where  succes¬ 
sive  coronations,  while  seated  upon  the  Stone  of  Scone,  carried  more  and 
more  authority  over  a  steadily  expanding  area. 

Among  those  acquiring  large  estates  in  the  Scottish  Lowlands  from 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy  was  a  certain  noble,  named  Robert  who  came 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  French  town  of  Brieuse.  He  took  the  name  Robert  de 
Brus  and  a  descendant  became  Scotland's  hero  king,  Robert  the  Bruce  (an 
ancestor  of  my  paternal  grandmother,  Frances  Stuart  Harmon  and  also  of  my 
mother,  Jessie  Bruce  Banks  Harmon.  Four  American  presidents  were 
descended  from  him:  James  Monroe,  James  Knox  Polk,  James  Buchanan 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  his  maternal  side.  ) 

Another  Norse  family,  partial  to  the  Christian  names  "Alan"  and 
"Walter"  had  settled  in  Normandy.  By  1066  its  members  were  strong 
supporters  of  the  ruling  caste.  According  to  Black,  G.  F.  :  Surnames  of 
Scotland,  pp.  747-748,  the  head  of  this  noble  family  was  "the  hereditary 
Senescal  of  Dol.  "  The  first  one  listed  was  Alan,  Dapifer  Dolensis,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  His  son,  also  named 
Alan,  appears  several  times  in  Breton  history.  A  grandson  of  this  second 
Alan,  also  named  Alan,  became  Lord  of  Oswestry  and  witnessed  a  grant  by 
Henry  I  of  England  to  the  Monks  of  Marmontier,  c.  1100-1108.  This  Alan 
had  four  sons.  The  eldest  William  Fitz-Alan  went  to  England  where  his 
descendants  founded  the  noble  house  of  Arundel,  one  being  among  the  barons 
at  Runnymede  who  became  sureties  to  the  Magna  Charta,  they  forced  King 
John  to  sign  in  1215. 

Walter  Fitz-Alan,  another  son,  was  the  first  of  this  family  in  Scotland. 
His  name  appears  in  1142  when  he  attests  a  charter  of  David  I,  the  'soir 
sanct  for  the  crown',  to  Melrose  Abbey.  (Melros ,  p.  4).  He  also  appears 
as  a  witness  in  other  royal  charters,  and  King  David  before  his  death  in 
115  3  made  a  grant  to  this  Walter  of  the  office  of  Steward  of  Scotland.  "  The 
Sassenachs  (Saxons)  of  the  Lowlands  liked  to  snap  a  final  "d"  in  a  word, 
hence  "Stewart.  " 

The  original  charter  bearing  the  royal  seal  of  King  David  was  lost 
between  the  date  of  its  issuance  and  the  year  1158.  So  the  arrival  of  our 
"globe-trotters"  at  the  royal  court  of  King  David's  grandson,  Malcolm  IV 
of  Scotland,  turns  out  to  have  been  timed  most  auspiciously.  It  is  the  eighth 
day  of  the  Feast  of  St.John  the  Baptist,  Anno  Domini  1158.  Bishops  and 
abbots,  the  brothers  of  the  king  and  others  among  the  noblest  of  the  realm 
are  assembled  at  Roxburgh.  All  have  joined  the  king  in  attending  impres¬ 
sive  religious  services  in  Latin,  which  he  and  his  array  of  noble  guests  seem 
to  have  understood  little  better  than  ourselves.  Now  the  monarch  and  his 
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minions  are  feasting  on  haunches  of  venison  from  "Monon's  rill”,  whole  sheep 
roasted  on  spits,  tender  lamb  for  the  ladies,  and  all  the  trimmings!  The 
guests  have  toasted  the  king's  health,  both  "going"  and  "coming -through  the  rye!" 

As  we  blithely  remarked  to  his  majesty  in  our  very  best  Southern  drawl - "A 

good  time  is  being  had  by  all!'  Our  kinsman,  Walter,  son  of  Alan  has  per¬ 
formed  admirably  as  the  king's  "Dapifer". 

At  this  opportune  moment,  in  comes  the  king's  scribe  with  a  royal 
charter,  neatly  penned  in  twelfth  century  Latin  -  the  language  of  the  law  courts 
and  of  the  church.  King  Malcolm  announces  that  he  is  pleased  to  confirm  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  his  grandfather  of  blessed  memory  had  granted 
to  Walter,  son  of  Alan,  his  Steward,  and  that,  just  for  good  measure,  he  is 
himself  conferring  the  same  rights,  titles,  privileges  and  land  holdings  him¬ 
self.  The  loss  of  the  earlier  charter  is  to  be  corrected  forthwith.  And  -  -  - 
human  jealousy  being  what  it  was  --and  is,  the  king,  having  affixed  his  royal 
seal,  calls  upon  the  noble  persons  there  assembled,  both  clerical  and  lay,  to 
step  forward  and  write  their  names  if  they  can,  but  in  any  case  to  affix  their 
seals  as  witnesses  and  sureties  to  this  document. 

The  first  two  attesting  witnesses  are  Ernest,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew  and 
Herbert,  Bishop  of  Glasgow.  The  next  to  sign  are  John,  Abbot  of  Kelkow  and 
William,  Abbot  of  Melrose  Abbey.  Then  comes  the  one  and  only  lay  official 
whose  prestige  and  authority  approaches  that  of  "the  High  Steward.  "  This  is 
"Waltero  Cancellario"  -  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  list 
of  attending  nobles  and  attesting  witnesses  includes  another  kinsman,  Robert 
de  Brus,  ancestor  of  Scotland's  hero  king,  Robert  Bruce. 

This  document  is  reproduced  here  by  courtesy  of  the  British  Museum 
in  London.  It  is  from  the  Harleian  Collection,  No.  4693,4694,4697,  Part  1, 

Folio  45.  There  follows  a  "free  translation" - so  "free"  that  genuine  Latin 

scholars  will  be  quick  to  remark  that  ye  translator  should  have  stayed  longer 
with  his  mediaeval  Latin  dictionary!  At  any  rate,  this  first  venture  at  Latin 
translation  in  40  years  may  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  variety  and  number 
of  the  Stewart  family  estates,  the  importance  of  this  charter  in  the  family 
fortunes  and  the  place  of  the  Stewarts  in  Scottish  history. 

And- -just  for  good  measure  - -against  the  backdrop  of  world  history  in 
1158  A.  D.  remember  that  our  Stewart  ancestor  had  achieved  pre-eminence  — 

5  00  years  before  the  Great  Moguls  ruled  India,  the  Manchus  China 
and  Peter  the  Great  in  Russia; 

400  years  or  thereabouts,  before  the  births  of  Galileo,  Kepler,  Harvey, 
Shakespeare  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon; 

300  years  or  more  before  Columbus,  Martin  Luther  and  Suleiman  the 
Magnificent; 

300  years  before  Coster  of  Haarlem  printed  his  first  book,  Leonardo 
painted  his  first  picture,  or  Copernicus  propounded  his  theory  of 
the  universe; 

100  years  or  more  before  the  Mississippi  Valley  mound  builders,  the 
Inca  and  Aztec  emperors,  Kublai  Khan  and  Marco  Polo. 
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Royal  Charter  of  1158  A.  D. 
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CHARTER  OF  1158  A.  D.  GRANTING  AND  CONFIRMING  TO 
"WALTER,  SON  OF  ALAN”  AND  HIS  HEIRS,  THE  OFFICE 
OF  SENESCAL  OR  "HIGH  STEWART”  OF  SCOTLAND 


MALCOLM,  KING  OF  SCOTLAND:  To  the  Bishops,  Abbots,  Counts, 
Barons,  Justices,  Viscounts,  prominent  persons  and  all  other  persons  of 
probity,  both  clerical  and  lay,  French  and  English,  Scottish  and  Gaelic, 
throughout  the  whole  realm,  to  whom  these  greetings  come,  now  or  in  future 
- Witness,  all  of  you 

That  I  undertake  and  grant,  and  by  this  my  charter  confirm  to  WALTER, 
SON  OF  ALAN,  MY  STEWARD,  and  to  his  heirs  in  fee  and  in  perpetuity,  the 
gift  which  King  David,  my  grandfather  gave  to  him,  namely:  Renfrew  and 
Passeleth  and  Polloc,  and  Talahec  and  Kerkert  and  Le  Drep  (the  Promontory) 
and  the  Mutrene,  and  Eglisham  and  Lochinnoch  (in  Renfrewshire)  and  Inner  - 
wick  (in  East  Lothian),  with  all  related  appurtenances; 

And  likewise,  I  give  to  him  in  perpetuity  and  by  this  my  charter  confirm 
to  him,  the  office  of  Senescal  (the  Stewartry)  held  freely  and  in  perpetuity  of 
me  and  my  heirs,  just  as  well  and  freely  as  King  David  granted  the  Senes  - 
calium  (Office  of  Steward)  to  him,  and  as  it  was  held  by  him; 

Further,  I  give  to  the  same  Walter  in  fee  and  in  perpetuity,  and  by  this 
same  charter  confirm,  in  return  for  the  service  which  he  performed  for 
King  David  himself  and  renders  to  me,  ”the  Pretium  in  manu  sua"  (the  pre¬ 
rogatives)  to  the  extent  that  King  David  held  same,  and  Inchenan  and  Stenton 
(in  East  Lothian)  and  Hassendean  (in  Roxburghshire)  and  Legerswood  and 
Birchenside  (on  the  Leader  water  in  Berwickshire); 

And  further  in  every  single  Castle  of  mine  and  on  every  Royal  Estate 
throughout  my  whole  realm  ("unum  plenarium  Toftaim”)  full  freedom  of 
residence  -  lodging  and  hospitality  suitable  to  his  rank  and  2  0  acres  of  land 
in  every  residency  wherefore  I  will  and  desire  in  like  manner  that  Walter 
and  his  heirs  hold  from  me  and  my  heirs  the  first  place  in  all  listings, 
just  as  he  had  first  rank  by  the  grant  of  King  David,  so  he  has  it  from  me 
with  all  the  perquisites  and  rights  going  with  his  rank,  and  proper  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  priority  ("cum  sacca  &:  socca")  with  jurisdiction  and  with 
tenure  ("cum  tol  et  them'1)  with  authority  to  collect  tolls  and  to  fix  charges 
(”&  infangtheesse”)  and  with  power  to  hail  before  him,  to  investigate  and 
to  punish  a  free,  quiet  and  peaceful  enjoyment  in  the  skins  and  furs  of 
animals,  in  shieling,  in  the  products  of  the  fields,  in  meadows,  in  pastures, 
in  the  moors,  in  the  waters,  in  the  milling  places  (water  falls),  in  the 
fishing  places,  in  woodland  and  plain,  on  the  roads  and  along  the  by-ways, 
just  as  all  other  of  my  Noble  Lords  hold  their  fiefs  from  me  in  freedom 
and  quiet,  obligated  to  me  and  to  my  heirs  to  the  extent  of  providing  the 
military  service  of  five  knights. 
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Attesting  Witnesses 


Ernest,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew 

Herbert,  Bishop  of  Glasgow 

John,  Abbot  of  Kelkow 

William,  Abbot  of  Melrose 

Walter,  the  Chancellor 

William  &  David,  brothers  of  the  King 

Count  Gospatrick 

Count  Duncan 


Rudolph  de  Sonlis 
Philip  de  Colneill 
William  de  Snmerville 
Hugo  Riddell 
David  Oliford 

Valdeno,  son  of  Count  Gospatrick 
William  de  Morweill 
Baldwin  de  la  Max. 


Gilbert  de  Wmphraweill 
Robert  de  Brus 

Sealed  and  executed  at  Roxburgh  on  the  8th  Feast  Day  of  St.John  the  Baptist, 
in  the  5th  year  of  our  Reign. 

Thus  the  menial  nstigeweard"  (old  English) - stywarden  or  keeper  of  the 
pigs,  had  grown  with  time  to  become  "dapifer"  -  the  "food  bringer"  and 
"senes callus "  (from  a  lost  Gothic  word,  sinaskalks)  meaning  "faithful 
retainer"  or  "old  servant.  "  By  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  Black  says  the 
word  had  come  to  mean  one  who  superintended  the  household  affairs  of  another 
and  was  therefore  a  title  of  honor.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  Scotland  "the 
Steward",  to  quote  Black  again,  "was  not  only  chief  of  the  royal  household 
but  his  power  extended  to  the  collection  and  management  of  the  crown  revenues 
and  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  in  time  of  war  he  took  first  place  in 
the  army  next  to  the  king.  " 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Stewarts-  the  "fesse  cheque"  -  were  assumed 
by  virtue  of  their  office  as  "Keepers  of  the  Royal  Exchequer",  and  originated 
in  the  chequered  covering  of  the  table  (coopertura)  on  which  the  general  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  kingdom,  were  computed.  By  means  of  this  table  cover  with  its 
black  and  white  squares,  calculations  were  made  with  "counters",  as  on  a 
chessboard.  Thus,  while  minstrels  played  favorite  tunes,  our  Stewart  an¬ 
cestors,  with  the  aid  of  the  checkered  table  cloth,  did  their  home  work  for 
the  King  on  the  complicated  and  troublesome  royal  accounts.  See:  Stewart, 
James  K.  ,  The  Story  of  the  Stewarts,  Edinburgh,  1901,  p.  5.  (Printed  for 
the  Stewart  Society) 

In  1798,  Andrew  Stuart, Esquire,  Member  of  Parliament,  published  the 
Genealogical  History  of  the  Stewarts,  (London)  468  pp.  He  reports  that 
Alan  (whose  son  Walter  received  the  charter  from  King  David)  went  with 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  on  the  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  and  was  at  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  in  1099*  This  Stewart  History  contains  an  elaborate  1  'Genea - 
logical  Table  of  the  Stewarts",  commencing  with  "Walter,  son  of  Alan"  who 
received  the  confirming  charter  from  King  Malcolm  IV  in  1158.  This 
Walter  founded  and  richly  endowed  the  Abbey  of  Paisley  in  1164.  He  died 
in  1177. 
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Alan,  the  second  High  Stewart,  was  the  son  of  Walter  and  Eschina. 

He  too,  went  on  a  crusade  -  in  company  with  Richard  Coeur -de-Lion  and 
Philip  of  France.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  in  1191.  He  married 
Eva,  daughter  of  Swan,  son  of  Thor,  Lord  of  Tippermuir  and  Tranent. 

Their  two  sons  were  Walter  and  David.  Alan,  the  High  Stewart  died  in 
1204  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  Paisley  Abbey.  See:  Story  of  the 
Stewarts,  supra,  p.5. 

1.  WALTER,  the  third  High  Stewart,  elder  son  of  Alan,  succeeded  his 
father  in  1204.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  used  the  title 
"Stewart"  as  a  family  name.  For  this  reason,  the  Stewart  Clan  Maga¬ 
zine,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  2,  August  1936,  lists  him  as  Generation  I  in  the 
Stewart-Stuart  family  line.  High  Stewart  from  12  04  until  his  death  in 
1246  A.  D.  ,  he 

Married 

BEATRIX,  daughter  of  Gilchrist,  Earl  of  Mar  and  his  wife  Marjorie, 
the  daughter  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Scotland,  the  brother  of  Kings  Malcolm  IV 
and  William  IV.  Thus  their  son  (below)  became  the  first  High  Stewart  who 
was  a  blood  relative  of  the  ancient  family  of  Scottish  kings.  Walter,  in 
1230  received  another  title  and  another  position  of  trust  and  responsibility 
- "Justiciar  of  Scotland.  " 

2.  ALEXANDER,  the  fourth  High  Stewart,  eldest  son  of  Walter  and 
Beatrix,  succeeded  his  father  in  1246.  He  was  known  as  "de  Dundonald.  " 
He  went  with  "Saint  Louis"  of  France  on  a  holy  war.  He 

Married 

JEAN,  heiress  of  James,  Earl  of  Bute,  and  in  her  right-she  was  a 
granddaughter  of  Somerled,  Lord  of  the  Isles  -  he  took  possession  of  the 
isles  of  Bute  and  Arran.  When  the  King  of  Norway,  disliking  this  in¬ 
vasion  of  islands  he  considered  his,  came  with  a  fleet  of  ships,  the  Scots 
met  his  warriors  at  Largs  in  1263  and  soundly  defeated  them.  When 
Alexander  died  20  years  later  in  1283,  he  left  two  sons  who  were  to  be¬ 
come  ancestors  of  countless  Stewarts.  The  elder  James  succeeded  to 
the  Stewartry.  The  younger  son  John  was  ancestor  of  Henry  Stewart, 

Lord  Darnley  who  married  his  cousin,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  a 
descendant  of  John's  elder  brother  James.  It  was  "Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots"  who  had  most  to  do  with  changing  the  spelling  from  Stewart  to 
Stuart.  In  France,  where  she  was  educated,  there  was  no  "w"  in  the 
language.  In  The  Story  of  the  Stewarts,  supra,  p.  35,  the  author  says: 

"The  precise  orthographic  form  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual  taste 
and  when  speaking  generically  of  the  race  as  a  whole,  the  proper 
spelling  is  the  original  Stewart.  11 


3.  JAMES,  the  High  Stewart,  elder  son  of  Alexander,  succeeded  his 
father  in  1283;  died  12  July  1309; 

Married 

CECILIA,  daughter  of  Patrick,  Earl  of  Dunbar  and  March.  Their 
four  sons  were:  Andrew,  eldest  son  who  died  without  issue,  Walter, 
John  and  James. 
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Stewart  Descendants,  Vol.  1,  No.  7,  1951,  published  by  The  Stewart  Soci¬ 
ety  of  America,  states  that  r,the  fifth  steward,  lived  in  shaky  times,  when  the 
Scottish  kingdom  was  breaking  up  between  the  pressure  of  the  English  from 
the  south  and  the  Highlanders  from  the  north,  who  had  become  annoyed  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Scottish  government  to  bring  them  under  taxation.  Bruce 
and  Balliol  were  feuding  over  the  throne.  .  .  .  the  English  king,  Edward  I  was 
trying  to  buy  Scotland  by  subsidizing  several  of  the  noble  families,  and  Bruce 
was  trying  to  break  up  the  scheme.  .  .  .  The  steward  and  his  brother  John,  who 
had  grown  strong  by  marrying  into  the  Bonkyl  property,  decided  to  back  Bruce 
and  William  Wallace  who  was  out  fighting  for  a  free  Scotland.  This  decision 
made  the  Stewarts  and  made  Scotland.  n 


4.  WALTER,  the  High  Stewart,  second  son  of  James  and  Cecilia,  born  1283, 
succeeded  his  father  1309,  died  1326. 

Among  the  hereditary  privileges  granted  the  High  Stewarts  was  that  of 
leading  the  Scottish  army  into  battle. 

Barbour,  p.228  thus  describes  a  most  historic  event: 

f,In  1314  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age,  in  Torwood  at  the  array  of 
the  Scottish  army  before  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  Walter  'The 
Young  Stewart'  brought  a  noble  body  of  men  to  the  aid  of  ROBERT 
de  BRUS  against  Edward  II  of  England. 

'Walter  Stewart  of  Scotland  syne 
That  then  was  but  a  beardless  hyne. 

Came  with  a  rout  of  noble  men, 

That  might  by  countenance  be  ken.  ' 

"Walter,  the  Young  Stewart,  and  his  kinsman,  Sir  James  Douglas, 
commanded  the  third  of  the  four  divisions  at  Bannockburn,  sharing 
in  the  glory  of  the  victory.  Both  were  knighted  by  King  Robert 
Bruce  on  the  battlefield  and  Walter  the  High  Stewart  was  appointed 
"Warden  of  the  western  Marches.  " 

Their  prowess  at  Bannockburn  is  thus  recited  by  Barbour,  page  232: 

"And  syne  the  third  battle  they  gave 
To  Walter  Stewart  for  to  lead, 

And  to  Douglas  doughty  of  deed. 

They  were  cousins  of  near  degree, 

Therefore  to  him  betaught  was  he; 

For  he  was  young  but  not  forthy, 

I  trow  he  shall  so  manlily 

Do  his  devoir,  and  work  so  well 

That  he  shall  need  no  more  counseil.  " 
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After  Bannockburn 


Sir  Walter,  High  Stewart  of  Scotland,  Greeting 
Wife,  Daughter  and  Sister  of  King  Robert  Bruce, 
Hostages  Freed  by  the  English  after  this  Greatest 
Victory  in  Scottish  History. 


After  this  greatest  victory  in  Scottish  history,  King  Robert  Bruce  desig¬ 
nated  the  young  knight,  Walter  the  High  Stewart,  to  receive  from  the  defeated 
English  at  the  border,  the  illustrious  Scottish  prisoners  previously  held  as 
hostages.  These  included  Christian,  sister  of  the  king,  Elizabeth  his  queen  and 
Marjory  Bruce,  their  daughter.  A  picture  of  an  event-  both  historic  and  roman¬ 
tic-  is  reproduced  here  from  James  K.  Stewart's  book  (supra,  p.75).  Its  spe¬ 
cial  significance  for  our  family  stems  from  the  marriage  soon  afterward  of 
Sir  Walter,  the  High  Stewart  and  the  king's  daughter,  Marjory  Bruce. 

The  young  wife  was  fatally  injured  a  year  later  on  Shrove  Tuesday  1316 
when,  returning  from  Paisley  Abbey  to  the  castle  at  Renfrew,  she  was  thrown 
from  her  horse.  A  few  minutes  before  her  death  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  who, 
a  decade  later,  became  the  sixth  and  last  "High  Stewart"  of  Scotland  and  then 
at  47  the  first  of  the  Stuart  kings. 

In  1318  after  the  important  town  of  Berwick  was  taken  from  the  English, 
Walter  the  Stewart  was  placed  in  command.  In  1319*  he  defended  that  impor¬ 
tant  frontier  so  bravely  against  the  English  army  commanded  by  the  English 
king  in  person  that  the  siege  of  Berwick  was  abandoned. 

In  1322,  Walter  The  Stewart,  Douglas  and  Randolph  by  a  forced  march 
endeavored  to  surprise  Edward  II  at  Beland  Abbey  in  Yorkshire.  Edward  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  escaped  to  York.  The  author  of  the  Annals  (Vol.  II,  page 
104)  says  that  The  Stewart  with  5  00  men  pursued  the  English  to  York  and  in 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  remained  at  the  gates  until  evening  waiting  for  the 
enemy  to  come  forth  and  renew  the  combat. 

Barbour  (page  393)  thus  describes  this  event: 

"Walter  Stewart,  that  great  bountie 
Set  ay  upon  by  chivalry 
With  five  hundred  in  company 
Unto  York's  gates  the  chase  can  ma 
And  there  some  of  their  men  can  sla 
And  there  abade  while  near  the  night 
To  see  if  any  would  ish  and  fight.  " 

5.  ROBERT,  the  High  Stewart  ( 1326-  137  1),  KING  ROBERT  II  of  Scotland 

(1371-1390)  son  of  Walter,  the  High  Stewart  and  of  Marjory  Bruce,  daugh¬ 

ter  of  King  Robert  I,  was  born  March  2,  1316,  died  1390.  He  became  High 
Stewart  of  Scotland  at  the  age  of  ten,  when  his  father  died.  His  uncle,  King 
David  Bruce,  died  without  issue,  whereupon  nephew  Robert,  the  High 
Stewart,  then  47,  was  seated  upon  the  Stone  of  Scone  and  crowned  as  Robert  II, 
King  of  Scotland.  "  Thus  on  March  26,  1371,  the  hereditary  post  of  "High 
Stewart"  to  the  king,  was  merged  into  the  crown  itself  and  the  reign  of  the 
Stewart  (Stuart)  dynasty  began. 
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King  Robert  II 
Married 

(1)  Elizabeth,  beautiful  daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Mure  of  Rowallan,  by  whom 
he  had  four  sons  and  six  daughters; 

(2)  Euphemia  Ross,  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
and  four  daughters.  Through  these  children,  this  first  Stuart  king  had  many 
descendants . 

6.  JOHN  STUART,  Earl  of  Carrick,  ascended  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  1390 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  and  took  the  royal  title,  Robert  III.  Among  his 
children  were  his  eldest  son  James  who  became  King  James  I  of  Scotland  and 
a  younger  son,  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany  through  whom  our  branch  of  this  fam¬ 
ily  descends. 

The  royal  line  included  King  James  I  (murdered  1437),  James  II  (killed 
at  Roxburgh  1460),  James  III  (killed  at  Sanchieburn  1488),  James  IV  (killed 
in  the  disastrous  Scottish  defeat  at  Flodden  Field  1513),  James  V  (died  1542). 
Then  ruled  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  daughter  of  James  V,  who  married  Lord 
Darnley  a  descendant  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkyl,  brother  of  James  the 
5th  High  Stewart.  The  son  of  Mary  and  Lord  Darnley,  a  14th  generation 
lineal  descendant  of  "Walter,  son  of  Alan"  became  King  James  VI  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  James  I  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Under 
him  the  crowns  of  the  two  countries  were  united  and  a  new  flag  emerged 
bearing  both  the  cross  of  St.  George  and  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew. 

The  reign  of  James  (VI),  I,  (1603-1625)  was  followed  by  that  of  his  son 
King  Charles  I,  who  lost  his  head  in  1649.  Then  came  the  Cromwellian 
period,  followed  by  "the  Restoration"  with  the  profligate  idler,  Charles  II, 
disgracing  the  Stuart  name.  This  "Merry  Monarch"  was  followed  by  his 
son,  King  James  II  of  England  who  was  James  VII  of  Scotland.  His  three 
year  rule  (1685-1688)  was  cut  short  by  the  "peaceful  revolution  of  1688" 
which  brought  William  and  Mary  and  then  Mary's  sister,  Queen  Anne,  to 
the  throne.  From  France,  the  dethroned  Stuarts  with  their  "Jacobite" 
followers  struggled  vainly  to  regain  power. 

King  James  (II)  (VII)  landed  in  Ireland  in  an  effort  to  rally  the  Roman 
Catholics  there  to  his  banner.  King  William  defeated  him  soundly  with  the 
aid  of  the  "Scotch-Irish"  Protestants  (the  "Orange  men")  in  the  historic 
Battle  of  the  Boyne  (1690).  As  will  be  noted  from  a  later  JAMESON  chap¬ 
ter  in  this  volume,  one  of  my  grandson's  Jameson  forebears  was  an  out¬ 
standing  "Orange  man"  in  this  decisive  battle. 

When  James  (II)  (VII)  died,  his  son,  known  to  history  as  "The  Old 
Pretender"  continued  the  losing  struggle,  assuming  the  title  "King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  His  son,  "The  Young  Pretender",  better 
known  as  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,  "  lead  the  final  effort  of  the  exiled 
Stuarts  to  get  back  on  the  throne  lost  through  their  own  misdeeds.  In 
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1745,  he  landed  in  Scotland  from  France,  and  taking  advantage  of  English  reverses 
in  Europe  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (1740-1748),  rallied  the  Scottish 
Highlanders,  worsted  the  English  at  Prestonpans  and  marched  toward  London. 
Turned  back,  he  was  utterly  defeated  in  1746  at  the  Battle  of  Culloden  Moor  and 
the  Stuart  cause  was  ruined  forever.  See:  Myers,  Philip  V.  ,  Modern  History , 
Chapters  IX,  XII. 

Our  descent,  as  stated  above,  left  the  royal  line  with  King  Robert  III  and 
stems  from  one  of  his  younger  sons,  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  rather  than 
from  his  eldest  son  James  who  ruled  as  James  I  of  Scotland.  Names  of  the 
next  twelve  generations  are  taken  from  Stewart  Clan  Magazine,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  2 
August  1936  and  from  a  Genealogical  Sketch  which  Patrick  Stewart  (18  below) 
the  emigrant  from  Scotland  in  1739,  had  his  son  Charles  (1736-1765)  write  out 
at  his  dictation  in  1763,  two  years  before  Charles  died  in  Wilmington,  N.  Car. 

This  key  document  in  the  Bible  of  Patrick's  son  James,  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  daughter  of  James,  Mrs.  Ann  Stuart  Tonge  Gist  upon  her  death  and  was 
delivered  upon  request  to  Morgan  Brown,  husband  of  Ann's  cousin  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Catherine  Stuart.  This  line  of  descent  is  also  corroborated  by 
Duncan  Stewart:  A  Short  Historical  and  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  Scotland  of  the  Surname  of  Stewart  from  the  First  Founder  of  that 

Name,  Pub.  1739. 

7.  MURDOCH,  9th  Earl  of  Fife  and  Menteith,  Duke  of  Albany,  oldest  lawful 
son  of  King  Robert  III 

Married 

ISABEL,  oldest  daughter  and  heir  of  Duncan,  Earl  of  Lennox.  Murdoch  and 
two  of  his  sons,  Sir  Walter  and  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  were  executed  in  1425. 

8.  JAMES,  "the  Gross",  only  surviving  son  of  Murdoch 

Married 

McDonald 


9.  JAMES,  son  of  James  (8),  known  as  "Sir  James  Beg  of  Baldorran",  Sterling- 
shire 

Married 

ANNABEL,  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Buchanan 

10.  WILLIAM  STEWART,  of  Baldorran,  Balquhidder,  Perthshire,  son  of 
James  (9)  (Tome  C,  p.  51,  Stewart  Clan  Mag.)  (See  also,  Vol.  34,  No.  6, 
page  178,  Dec.  1956,  Stewart  Clan  Magazine. 

Married 

MARION,  daughter  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenurquby 

11.  JOHN,  Laird  of  Glenbucky,  second  son  of  William  (10) 

Married 

,  the  daughter  of  Patrick  Buchanan. 
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12.  DUNCAN  STEWART,  Laird  of  Glenbucky,  second  son  of  John  (11) 

Married 

,  a  daughter  of  THE  McLAREN  of  Achleskin. 

13.  ALEXANDER  STEWART,  Laird  of  Glenbucky,  son  of  Duncan  (12) 

Married 

_ STEWART,  his  second  cousin. 

14.  PATRICK  STEWART,  Laird  of  Glenbucky,  son  of  Alexander  (13) 

Married 

CHRISTIAN ,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Drummond  of  Niganor 

15.  WILLIAM  STEWART,  Laird  of  Glenbucky,  son  of  Patrick  (14) 

Married 

MARY,  daughter  of  Duncan  MacGregor. 

16.  PATRICK  STEWART,  Laird  of  Ledcreich,  son  of  William  (15),  was  a 
general  in  the  royal  army  of  King  Charles  (Stuart)  I,  of  England,  was  in  25 
battles  and  after  Charles  was  beheaded,  suffered  much  for  his  loyalty.  He 

Married 

MARGARET,  daughter  of  Robert  Buchanan  of  Drumlain. 

17.  ALEXANDER  STEWART,  Laird  of  Ledcreich,  son  of  Patrick  (16),  born 
about  1676 

Married 

CATHERINE  STEWART,  daughter  of  Alexander,  brother  of  Robert 
Stewart  of  Glenagle.  (The  great-great-great-great-great  grandfathers  of 
this  bride  and  groom  were  brothers,  the  sons  of  William  (10).  ) 

18.  PATRICK  STEWART  of  Ledcreich,  in  Balquhidder  parish  in  the  south¬ 
east  district  of  Perthshire,  born  about  1700  (probably  knew  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Rob  Roy,  "Red  McGregor") 

Married 

(1)  Katrine  Stewart,  23  Nov.  1728 

(2)  ELIZABETH  MENZIES,  13  Oct.  1733.  daughter  of  Dr.  Duncan 
Menzies  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Menzies. 

The  General  Registry  Office  in  Edinburgh,  under  its  seal  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  25,  1957,  sent  to  Mrs.  Roberta  Stuart  Sims  of  Shreveport,  La.  the 
extract  of  an  entry  from  the  Register  of  Proclamations  and  Marriages  for  the 
parish  of  Balquhidder  in  the  county  of  Perth,  reading  thus: 

"Contracted  Pat.  Stewart  of  Ledcreich  and  Elizabeth  Menzies  in 
ye  Paroch  of  Dull  upon  13  of  October  1733  &  payd  double  dues  in 
regard  he  did  not  pay  ye  first  marriage.  " 
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Abstracts  bearing  later  dates  state  that:  "Nov.  3rd  1734,  the  said  Pat. 
Stewart  and  Menzies  his  wife  had  a  child  baptized  called  Margrat",  and 
"December  21,  1738-  That  day  Pat.  Stewart  and  Menzies  his  wife  had  a  child 
baptized  called  William.  "  (William  apparently  died  in  infancy.  ) 

The  Genealogical  Sketch  (supra)  which  Patrick  (18)  had  his  son  Charles 
write  at  his  dictation  in  1763,  states  that: 

"Patrick  Stewart  and  his  wife  came  to  America  in  company  with 

six  Argyleshire  gentlemen  and  above  300  common  people  from 

Scotland  to  Cape  Fear  in  North  Carolina  in  the  year  1739.  " 

Editor  George  Edson,  Stewart  Clan  Magazine,  Vol.  34,  No.  6,  p.  178, 
December  1956,  says  in  a  note  that  the  word  "gentlemen"  meant  men  who  were 
of  the  class  of  landlords  or  tenants  of  the  king,  while  "common  people"  were 
those  holding  no  land  from  the  king.  Patrick's  younger  brother  William  was 
also  in  this  party  of  emigrants.  He  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1711  and  his  will 
probated  in  North  Carolina  was  dated  Aug.  22,  1778. 

Duncan  Stewart,  author  of  A  Short  Historical  Account  (supra)  died  in 
1730  but  his  Stewart  family  history  was  not  published  until  1739  when  others 
had  updated  some  of  it.  Hence  Stewart  Clan  Magazine  has  no  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  statement  in  this  book  printed  under  a  17  39  dateline  which 
refers  to  "Patrick  Stewart,  late  of  Ledcreich,  who  is  now  (  1739)  settled  in 
Carolina.  "  After  the  defeat  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  at  Culloden  Moor  in 
1746  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  Highlanders  for  a  Stewart  restoration,  Patrick, 
heir  to  the  lairdship  of  Ledcreich  sold  his  Scottish  estate  to  John  Stewart, 
younger  son  of  John  and  Ann  Campbell  Stewart  of  Aucharn. 

Scotland's  extraordinary  contribution  to  the  American  breed,  to  American 
institutions,  history  and  culture  is  charmingly  told  in  The  Coming  of  the  Scot, 
"a  pageant  of  great  names",  "a  record  of  noble  and  heroic  deeds"  and  "a  keen 
evaluation  of  American  culture"  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  able  educator  and 
brilliant  man  of  letters  whom  I  was  privileged  to  know  during  the  years  when 
he  was  editor  of  The  New  York  Times.  His  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  delivered  under  auspices  of  the  Watson  Foundation,  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  1940  in  this  volume  of  186  pages  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Migration  of  the  Ulster  Scots  (the  "Scotch-Irish"  Presbyterians)  to  the 
American  colonies  totaled  about  12,  000  a  year  for  the  thirty  years  preceding 
the  American  Revolution.  Emigration  of  our  Stewart-Stuart  ancestors 
directly  from  Scotland  to  North  Carolina,  spanned  the  same  period.  Dr. 

Finley  eulogies  as  "the  first  Americans"  the  Scottish  and  Scotch-Irish 
frontier  folk  who  pushed  out  from  the  seaboard  communities  and  settled  the 
rugged  country  filled  with  hostile  Indians  along  the  mountain  spine  of  the 
Alleghanies,  the  Great  Smokies  and  The  Blue  Ridge.  Along  the  splashing 
mountain  streams,  amid  the  dark  forests,  these  leaders  of  the  white  ad¬ 
vance  turned  the  western  Carolinas,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  into  a  "New 
Caledonia" 
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In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  noted  the  brave  part  our  Huguenot,  Calvit 
ancestors  played  in  the  wilderness  beyond  the  mountains  "where  the  waters 
of  the  Watauga  and  the  forks  of  the  Holston  flow  toward  the  Tennessee.  n 
Dr.  Finley  points  out  (ibid  p.  72)  that  the  Robertsons  and  George  Rogers 
Clark  and  many  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  descent  were  struggling  for  repre¬ 
sentative  government  and  freedom  before  Lexington  and  Concord.  He  quotes 
as  follows  from  the  message  which  the  men  of  Watauga  sent  to  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1775,  more  than  a  year  before  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence: 

"We  explored  our  uncultivated  wilderness  bordering  on  many 
nations  of  savages  and  surrounded  by  mountains  almost  inacces¬ 
sible.  But  even  to  these  remote  regions  the  hand  of  power  hath 
pursued  us  to  strip  us  of  that  liberty  and  property  with  which 
God,  nature  and  the  rights  of  humanity  have  vested  us.  .  .We  are 
deliberately  and  resolutely  determined  never  to  surrender  any  of 
our  inestimable  privileges  to  any  power  upon  earth  but  at  the 
expense  of  our  laws.  These  are  our  real  though  unpolished 
sentiments  of  liberty  and  loyalty  and  in  them  we  are  resolved 
to  live  and  die.  M 

James  Lane  Allen,  author  of  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine  and  other 
inviting  stories  of  Kentucky  and  the  Cumberland  country  of  East  Tennessee, 
likened  various  civilizations  and  great  figures  in  history  to  the  sounds  of 
musical  instruments.  Again  quoting  Dr.  Finley  (ibid  p.  63) 

"Greece  was  the  voice  of  the  pipe  and  then  of  the  lyre,  Rome  of 
the  trumpet.  Plato  was  the  music  of  the  spheres  and  Luther  a 
cathedral  organ.  Ireland  was  a  harp  and  Scotland  a  bagpipe.  But 
America  is  an  orchestra,  and  the  first  real  musical  sound,  as  the 
composer  has  suggested  in  his  epic  symphony,  is  the  folk  song  of 
the  Scottish  settlers  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  It  was  they 
who  in  a  sense  were  to  begin  the  real  American  symphony  which 
we  are  tempted  to  make  a  rhapsody.  " 

When  Patrick  Stewart  and  his  wife  and  young  children  and  his  brother 
William,  in  company  with  other  Highland  Scots,  landed  at  Wilmington, 

N.  Car.  in  1739,  they  settled  near  by  on  Cape  Fear  river.  In  1740,  Patrick 
and  also  a  Dugald  Stewart  received  Bladen  county  land  grants.  In  1756 
Patrick  was  granted  land  on  Harnett's  branch  and  in  1763  at  Brown's 
marsh,  all  in  Bladen  county.  This  county  -  now  the  mother  of  55  of  the 
Old  North  State's  present  counties  -  then  embraced  a  huge  area.  During 
the  next  decades,  the  indomitable  push  westward  resulted  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  from  Bladen  of  Anson  county  in  1749,  Cumberland  in  1754  and 
Robeson  in  1786.  Fayetteville,  county  seat  of  Cumberland,  became  the 
chief  trading  center  for  the  Highlanders. 
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The  book  titled:  John  Archibald  Campbell,  published  in  1920,  says: 


"As  early  as  1729  several  families  of  Scotch  Highlanders  had 
settled  on  the  Cape  Fear  river.  They  found  a  genial  climate,  a 
fertile  soil,  a  mild  and  liberal  government.  Their  letters  to 
friends  and  relatives  in  Scotland  glowed  with  praise  of  their  new 
home.  Accordingly  when  Neill  McNeill,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
first  Scotch  settlers  on  the  Cape  Fear  river,  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Scotland  in  1739,  he  brought  with  him  350  Highlanders. 

The  general  assembly,  anxious  to  encourage  further  immigration 
of  these  sturdy  settlers,  exempted  them  from  public  and  private 
taxes  for  ten  years  and  offered  the  same  inducement  to  any  of 
their  countrymen  who  might  follow  them.  " 

Our  Stuart  ancestors  -  along  with  a  number  of  other  Highland  Scots  -  were 
already  in  North  Carolina  when  final  defeat  of  nI3onnie  Prince  Charlie”  at 
Culloden  Moor  in  1746  destroyed  all  hope  of  a  Stuart  "restoration.  ”  After 
that  battle,  permission  to  migrate  to  America  was  conditioned  upon  the  de¬ 
parting  Highlanders  taking  a  solemn  oath  never  again  to  take  up  arms  in 
opposition  to  the  ruler  of  the  United  Kingdom.  During  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  this  "Tory  Oath"  was  strictly  adhered  to  by  some  Stuarts  who  fought, 
bled  and  died  by  the  side  of  other  brave  Scots  in  the  forces  which  George  III 
sent  to  the  Carolinas.  Others  who  had  migrated  earlier,  and  the  Scotch 
Irish  Presbyterians  from  Ulster  espoused  the  American  cause  and  helped 
greatly  to  win  the  crucial  victories  at  the  Cowpens  and  King's  Mountain. 

Children  of  Patrick  and  Elizabeth  Menzies  Stewart  included  the  following 
-  all  members  of  the  nineteenth  generation: 

Margrat,  ("Margaret,  my  oldest  lawful  daughter"),  born  in  Scotland, 

17  34  married  (1)  Thomas  Stewart,  son  of  Dugald  and  bore  him  a  daughter 
Elizabeth,  who  died  unmarried  in  1812.  Married  (2)  John  Carraway.  Their 
six  children  were:  John,  Thomas,  Robert,  Elizabeth,  Jane  and  Charles 
Stewart  Carraway. 

Catharine,  who  married  (1)  William  Little  Jr.  of  Edenton,  N.  Car.  in 
1764  and  bore  him  one  daughter,  Elizabeth  Little,  who  married  Morgan 
Brown  in  1784  and  bore  him  five  children.  This  Morgan  Brown  fortunately 
got  possession  of  Patrick's  Genealogical  Sketch,  supra. 

Married  (2)  John  Speed  in  1774. 

James,  who  married _ Vilpontan  in  Dorchester  county, 

South  Carolina.  Their  daughter  Ann  inherited  the  family  Bible  with  Patrick's 
Genealogical  Sketch  in  1763. 

Charles  (1736-1765)  who  died  in  Wilmington  unmarried.  Thanks  be  to 
him  for  taking  down  from  "uncontroverted  history"  his  father,  Patrick's 
Genealogical  Sketch  in  1763. 
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Elizabeth,  born  c.  1744  "youngest  daughter  of  Patrick  Stewart",  who 
married  her  cousin  James  Stuart.  These  were  the  great-grandparents  of 
Frances  Evaline  Stuart  Harmon  (1832-1894). 

Patrick  (18)  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Menzies  Stewart,  the  emigrants 
from  Ledcreich,  Balquhidder  Parish,  Scotland  in  17  39  moved  to  Cheraws 
District,  South  Carolina  about  1764.  His  will,  dated  May  8,  1772,  was 
written  there  in  St.  David's  Parish,  before  his  wife's  death  in  that  year. 

By  it,  he  divided  his  property  among  his  wife,  his  son  James,  his  daugh¬ 
ters  Catherine  Little  and  Margaret  Carraway  and  his  grandson  Charles 
Stewart  Carraway.  Our  Elizabeth,  who  did  not  move  to  South  Carolina, 
is  not  mentioned.  Son  Charles  had  died  in  17  65  in  Wilmington. 

19.  ELIZABETH  STEWART,  youngest  child  of  Patrick  (18)  and  Elizabeth 
Menzies  Stewart,  born  1744,  died  after  1795 
Married 

JAMES  STUART  of  Bladen  county,  N.  Car.  ,  her  cousin.  The  names 
of  his  parents  are  not  known.  By  1790  he  had  died  or  disappeared.  The 
census  of  that  year  lists  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  as  head  of  the  household  in 
Robeson  county  in  which  there  were  two  other  females,  one  male  under 
the  age  of  16,  and  one  slave.  See:  U.S.  Census,  1790,  N.Car.,p.49 

In  1795,  wife  Elizabeth  brought  a  suit  of  attachment  in  Robeson 
county  against  her  husband's  property.  As  a  result,  the  sheriff  on 
July  18,  1795  sold  200  acres  of  James  Stuart's  land  on  Drowning  creek 
to  Thomas  Carraway  who  conveyed  it  to  Elizabeth,  Nov.  16,  1795.  Seven 
days  later,  Elizabeth,  signing  her  name  "Stuart"  sold  this  parcel  of  land 
for  sixty  pounds  to  John  Davis,  who  was  living  on  it  at  the  time. 

Children  of  Elizabeth  (19)  and  her  husband  James  Stuart  included: 

James  Stuart,  born  Sept.  23,  1767,  on  Cape  Fear  river,  N.  Car. 

Catharine,  who  married  Thomas  Carraway 

Elizabeth,  who  married  William  Jordan 

Margaret,  who  married _ Pope;  lived  in  South  Carolina 

Charles,  born  about  1775,  died  prior  to  1817  when  administrators 
were  appointed  for  his  estate.  He  is  said  to  have  "joined  the  patriots  in 
Mexico"  and  was  not  heard  from  again. 

On  August  20,  1800,  James  Stuart  of  Adams  County,  Mississippi 
Territory,  deeded  to  his  brother-in-law  Thomas  Carraway  of  Cumber¬ 
land  county,  N.  Car.  and  to  his  brother,  Charles  Stuart  of  Robeson 
county,  total  of  960  acres  owned  by  James  Stuart  "father  of  the  grantor" 
at  his  death  and  acquired  by  the  grantor's  father  in  part  by  grant  and  in 
part  by  deed  of  purchase. 
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The  Stewart  Clan  Magazine,  Vol.  34,  No.  10,  pp.  194-195,  April  1957, 
lists  the  six  parcels  of  land  as  follows:  (1)  300  acres  on  south  side  of 
Drowning  creek,  which  John  Cole  had  conveyed  Jan. 9,  1779M  to  James 
Stuart  Senr.  ,  father  of  the  above-named  James";  (2)  300  acres  on  north 
side  of  Ashpole  swamp  at  the  Mill  branch  which  John  Cole  had  conveyed 
Jan.  9,  1779  to  James  Stuart,  Sr.  ;  (3)  160  acres  on  north  side  of  Ashpole 
swamp  which  Jesse  Boward  had  sold,  Sept.  17,  1777  to  James  Stuart  Sr.  ; 

(4)  100  acres  on  west  side  of  Drowning  creek  and  on  the  north  side  of 
Ashpole  swamp,  granted  Nov.  12,  1779  to  James  Stuart,  Sr.  and  adjoining 
his  other  tract  (5)  100  acres  on  the  east  side  of  Ashpole  swamp  on  the  Bane 
island,  granted  Nov.  11,  1779  to  James  Stuart,  Sr.  ;  and  (6)  100  acres  on  the 
east  side  of  Ashpole  swamp  granted  Oct.  10,  1787  to  James  Stuart,  Sr  .(Little 
Peedee  river  was  sometimes  called  Drowning  creek.  Later  after  maps  were 
revised,  the  name  seemed  to  apply  to  the  upper  course  of  Lumber  -  Indian 
Lumbee,  river.  )  See  also:  Pioneer  Emigration  Indicated  by  County  Records 
in  North  Carolina,  compiled  by  Folks  Huxford  of  Homerville,  Ga.  ;  National 
Genealogical  Society  Quarterly,  Vol.  XLXXX,  No.  3,  p.92,  Sept.  1955. 

This  deed  from  our  James  Stuart  of  Natchez  of  six  tracts  of  land  in¬ 
herited  from  his  father  James  Stuart,  nails  down  several  important  facts. 

(a)  Our  James  was  the  eldest  son  and  had  inherited  these  lands,  (b)  His 
father,  James  Stuart,  was  not  a  "Tory"  during  the  American  Revolution  for 
the  government  of  North  Carolina  would  not  have  issued  a  land  grant  to  a 
Tory  in  1779.  (c)  Our  James  Stuart  had  no  reason  to  hide  his  whereabouts, 

hence  he  had  not  left  North  Carolina  "for  his  health",  when  he  settled  at 
Natchez.  Instead  he  had  maintained  contact  with  his  relatives,  (d)  Born  in 
1767,  he  was  only  nine  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Widow  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge  in  1776.  See  MacLean,  J.P.,  Flora  McDonald  in  America, 

1909,  84p.  He  was  13  at  the  time  of  th  e  Battle  of  King's  Mountain  in  Oct. 
1780.  See  Draper,  Lyman  C.  King's  Mountain  and  Its  Heroes,  New  York 
(1929),  612  p.  The  Revolutionary  War  was  over  before  he  was  old  enough 
to  take  sides  in  a  struggle  which  found  the  Stewarts  badly  divided. 

20.  JAMES  STUART,  born  September  23,  1767  on  Cape  Fear  river,  N.  Car.  , 
the  eldest  son  of  Elizabeth  (19)  and  James  Stewart  (Stuart);  died  Sept.  24, 

1824  in  East  Baton  Rouge  parish,  La.  He 
Married 

LUCRETLA  CALVIT,  2nd  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Mary  Calvit,  born 
in  the  Watauga  settlement  (later  Washington  county,  N.  Car.  )  Aug.  6,  1778; 
died  July  11,  1832  in  East  Baton  Rouge  parish,  La. 

Entries  from  this  couple's  family  Bible  are  reproduced  as  an  exhibit 
here.  See  also,  Stafford,  M.  G.  M.  ,  Stuart  Family  Bible  Record,  The 
Louisiana  Genealogical  Register,  Vol.  I,  No.l,  pp.  16-18,  July  1945. 

The  Calvit  chapter,  supra,  traces  the  history  of  Lucretia  Calvit 
Stuart's  Huguenot  forebears  in  America.  She  was  13  when  her  father  fied 
on  his  plantation  east  of  Natchez  in  January  1791.  She  was  18  when  she 
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married  the  29-year  old  James  Stuart  on  May  25,  1796.  Just  when  or  how 
James  Stuart  arrived  in  Spanish-held  Natchez,  we  do  not  know.  His  name 
was  not  listed  among  the  1491  white  males  in  1792  when  the  charming, 
English-educated  bachelor  Don  Manuel  Gayeso  de  Lemos,  Colonel  in  his 
Majesty's  Armies  and  Civil  and  Military  Governor  of  Natchez  and  its  Depen¬ 
dencies,  affixed  his  name  to  the  completed  census. 

There  were  several  other  James  Stuarts  (Stewarts)  in  the  Natchez 
region  at  this  time.  One  whose  name  does  appear  in  the  census-  "Jaime 
Stewart"  had  a  wife  named  Sarah  and  reported  four  additional  white  persons 
as  members  of  his  household.  He  owned  280  acres  of  land  "ten  miles  east 
of  the  Fort  in  the  Sandy  Creek  District.  "  See  Spanish  Records,  Natchez, 

Book  B.  ,  p.  4 1 6. 

Another  person  of  the  same  name  was  James  Stewart,  sadler,  who  pur¬ 
chased  a  Negro  boy  named  Jack,  May  19,  1795:  Natchez  Records  Book  C.  , 
p.275.  Still  another  was  the  James  Stuart  whose  lands  on  Bayou  Pierre, 

70  miles  from  the  Fort  were  surveyed  by  William  Dunbar,  Nov.  16,  1794. 
Then  there  was  James  Stewart  from  Georgia  who  was  seized,  while  passing 
through  the  Indian  country  on  orders  of  Alexander  McGillivray,  commander - 
in-chief  of  the  Southern  Creek  Indians,  on  a  charge  of  stealing  two  horses. 

He  escaped  and  upon  his  return  to  Natchez,  secured  a  hearing  before  the 
Spanish  Governor,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  his  good  name. 

See  Natchez  Records,  Book  F,  p.  500.  Finally,  there  was  in  that  portion 
of  the  Natchez  area  which  later  became  Wilkinson  county,  Miss,  a  large 
and  important  family  of  Stewarts,  whose  members  were  in  fact  descendants 
of  the  immigrant  William  (18)  brother  of  our  Patrick  (18)  and  therefore 
"cousins"  of  our  James.  They  came  by  way  of  Tennessee  where  Stewart 
county  is  named  for  a  distinguished  progenitor.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
our  James  Stuart  came  from  North  Carolina  to  Natchez  by  way  of  Tennessee. 

James  and  Lucretia  Stuart  lived  in  the  Natchez  region  for  a  number  of 
years  after  their  marriage  in  1796.  The  Spanish  garrison  hauled  down  the 
flag  of  Spain  and  marched  away  from  the  Fort  at  Natchez,  March  29,  1798. 
Thereafter  James  Stuart  and  his  family  were  residents  of  Mississippi 
Territory  in  what  soon  became  Adams  county.  Most  of  the  nine  children 
in  the  family  were  born  in  Mississippi.  The  Stuarts  moved  to  East  Baton 
Rouge  parish,  La.  prior  to  the  census  of  1820. 

The  estate  of  Lucretia's  deceased  father,  Frederick  Calvit,  was  not 
closed  until  1808,  seventeen  years  after  his  death.  James  Stuart  was 
actively  engaged  in  looking  after  the  property,  not  only  on  behalf  of  his 
wife  but  more  especially  as  a  legal  representative  of  the  minor  children 
whose  upkeep  came  from  the  income  of  the  estate.  He  was  legal  guardian 
for  Lucretia's  sister,  Polly,  born  13  days  after  her  father's  death.  One 
interesting  document  of  record  is  his  written  consent  to  Polly's  marriage 
to  1  'John  F .  Bowie,  late  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Army  of  the  U.S.  "This  is  dated  Feb.  15,  1808  and  the  name  is  signed 
"Stuart". 
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Entries  in  Stuart  Family  Bible 
(For  Complete  Bible  Record,  See 
La.  Genealogical  Register,  Vol.  I,  No.  1  July  1945) 
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James  Stuart  served  also  as  executor  of  the  estate  of  John  Roberts,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  William  Duncan  of  Culpepper  county,  Va.  who  became  the  second  husband 
of  Lucretia  Calvit  Stuart’s  widowed  mother.  See  Adams  county,  Miss.  Deed  Book  F, 
p.  58  for  mortgage  dated  June  7,  1809  executed  by  James  Steuart,  executor.  (In 
this  document,  his  name  is  spelled  "Stuart",  MStewart”  and  ’’Steuart".  ) 

It  was  not  until  Feb.  13,  1824  that  Lucretia  Calvit  Stuart  and  her  husband 
James,  disposed  of  her  undivided  one-sixth  interest  in  the  798  acre  plantation 
in  Adams  county,  Miss.  ,  granted  to  her  father  Frederick  Calvit  March  15,  1788 
by  the  Spaniards.  William  L.  Chew  paid  $2, 000  for  Lucretia 's  share  of  the 
land,  on  which  he  seems  to  have  been  living  for  several  years  previously.  The 
conveyance  specifically  freed  him  and  his  heirs  from  payment  of  past  due  rents. 

The  nine  children  born  to  James  and  Lucretia  Calvit  Stuart,  as  listed  in 
the  family  Bible  record,  supra,  were: 

(1)  Elizabeth  M.  Stuart  (1797-  1821)  who  married  J.  G.  McNeill 

(2)  James  Duncan  Stuart  (1799-  1852);  see  Generation  21  which  follows. 

(3)  Melissa,  b.  Oct.  25,  1801  who  married  Widower  McNeill,  her  brother- 
in-law,  after  sister  Elizabeth  died  at  24. 

(4)  Clara  Lucretia  (1804-1887)  whose  three  husbands  were  Joshua 
Throop,  James  Bailey,  (whose  name  has  come  down  through  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  Harmons)  and  Amos  Adams. 

(5)  Emmeline  (1806-1821) 

(6)  Frances  Ann,  b.  June  3,  1808  (whence  cometh  through  my  grand¬ 
mother,  Frances  Evaline,  my  Christian  name  "Francis").  She  married 
Dr.  Edwin  Cheatham  and  lost  her  life  when  the  Miss,  river  steamboat 
Sultana  burned  near  St.  Genevieve,  Mo.  (Another  tragedy  struck  this  same 
family  in  1945  when  her  granddaughter  "Tal  Cheatham",  the  aged  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Stanley,  Sr.  ,  living  alone  on  the  family  plantation  across  the  river  from 
Baton  Rouge,  was  brutally  murdered.  ) 

(7)  Mary  Montfort  (1810-1852);  married  Captain  May  and  died  at  42 
in  Austin,  Texas 

(8)  Alexander  C.  (1815-1819)  and 

(9)  Archibald  McGehee  Stuart  (1820-1879)  married  a  widow,  Sophia 
Tabor  Roberts. 

(a)  Their  elder  son,  Walter  Bynum  Stuart,  born  Dec.  21,  1866  in  Wil¬ 
kinson  County,  Miss.  Married  April  10,  1890,  Mary  Alice  Morgan,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Evander  Smith  Morgan  and  Mary  Alice  Cunningham  Morgan.  He  died 
March  20,  1936  in  New  Orleans  and  is  buried  in  Rose  Lawn  cemetery,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  In  Ascension  parish,  where  he  lived  for  many  years,  he  was 
prominent  as  a  sugar  planter  and  a  leader  in  civic,  educational  and  philan¬ 
thropic  enterprises.  His  widow  died  in  1959. 

Nine  children,  born  to  Walter  Bynum  and  Mary  Alice  Morgan 

Stuart  as  follows:  (1)  Walter  Bynum  Stuart,  Jr.  (2)  Archie  McGehee, 

(3)  Evander  Morgan,  (4)  Lucile  Roberta  (Mrs.  E.  Kittredge  Sims, 

Shreveport,  La.  ),  (5)  Clara  (Mrs.  Harry  Morris  who  died  in  1930), 

(6)  Irene  (Mrs.  S.  Prescott  Gates ,  Franklin,  La.  )  (7)  Olive,  (8)  Mary 

Eugenia,  and  (9)Helen  Morgan  (Mrs.  Wm.  Bertrand  Murphey). 
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(b)  Archie  McGehee  Stuart,  born  1869,  died  unmarried  1890,  buried 
Jackson,  La. 


(c)  Clara  Belle  Stuart  (1865-  1954)  who  married  George  Burris. 

James  Stuart,  the  descendant  of  Highland  Scots,  who  was  born  in  1867 
on  Cape  Fear  river,  died  on  the  east  bank  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  on 
September  24,  1824  -  the  day  after  his  57th  birthday.  The  inventory  of  his 
estate,  dated  September  28th  indicates  that  he  was  clearing  and  tilling  land 
in  East  Baton  Rouge  parish  with  slave  labor  but  had  not  purchased  it.  The 
appraisers  placed  a  value  of  $300  on  some  ungathered  cotton  and  corn.  Slaves 
appraised  at  $5540,  ranged  in  value  from  $750  each  for  "Jacob"  and  "Allen" 
to  $40  for  "Lizy"  and  "no  value"  for  "Becky",  evidently  an  aged  family  ser¬ 
vant. 

Other  items  in  this  interesting  document,  too  damaged  by  water  and  the 
ravages  of  time,  for  reproduction,  include:  four  oxen-$90;  nine  head  of 
horned  cattle-$45;  one  ox  cart-$20;  four  feather  beds-$45;  three  plain  bed- 
steads  -$  12,  one  clock-$15;  one  set  of  silver  table  spoons-$l6;  one  spinning 
wheel-$3,  and  a  set  of  furnitur e -$40.  Other  legible  items  with  illegible  ap¬ 
praised  values  include  one  black  horse,  one  bay  horse,  one  sorrel  horse, 

10  hogs,  six  axes,  two  ploughs,  one  harrow,  two  log  chains,  two  whip  saws, 
one  cross  cut  saw,  nine  weeding  hoes,  three  iron  wedges,  a  coffee  mill,  a 
corn  mill,  crockery,  kitchen  furniture,  leather  bottomed  chairs,  tables,  a 
desk  and  some  books.  The  total  appraised  value  of  the  estate  was  $8,  043.  80 
of  which  $5540  was  in  human  beings  held  in  bondage.  "Dilly  and  her  three 
children,  Henry,  Rachel  and  Warren"  accounted  for  $1175  of  the  total  and 
"Judy  and  her  two  children,  Sarah  and  Stirling  -  $625.  "  The  appraisers 
were  John  Gayle,  Wm.  Thomas,  Wm.  Bryan  and  John  T.  McNeill. 

Three  of  the  nine  children  born  to  the  James  Stuarts,  predeceased  their 
father.  These  were  Elizabeth,  Emmeline  and  Alexander.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  heirs,  the  eldest  son,  James  Duncan  Stuart,  then  25,  is  referred  to  as 
"Now  at  Alexandria,  La.  "  Melissa  was  represented  by  her  husband,  John  G. 
McNeill.  Clara  Lucretia  is  listed  as  "Clarinder  Throop,  widow.  She  had 
buried  the  first  of  her  three  husbands.  The  three  minors,  Frances  Ann(16), 
Mary  Montfort  (14),  and  Archibald  McGehee  (4)  were  represented  by  their 
mother. 

Flat  File,  No.  466,  Probate  Court  Records,  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish, 
dated  Sept.  28,  1924  is  titled  "Succession  of  James  Stuart.  "  One  im¬ 
pressive  feature  of  French  law  ("The  Code  Napoleon")  in  vogue  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  is  "The  family  meeting"  to  which  close  friends  are  summoned  if  there 
are  insufficient  adult  relatives  within  the  jurisdiction.  All  participants 
receive  notice,  take  an  oath  and  sign  the  record  of  the  meeting.  The 
interests  and  education  of  minors  are  of  special  concern. 
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Succession  of  James  Stuart,  Deceased 
La.  Probate  Court  Record  of  Family  Meeting 


In  this  file  was  Lucretia  Stuart's  oath  to  "well  and  faithfully  perform  all 
and  singular  the  duties  of  curation  to  Frances  A.  and  Mary  Montfort  (who 
were  over  the  age  of  puberty)  and  of  tutrix  to  Archibald  McGehee"  (minor 
child  below  age  of  puberty).  On  the  same  date,  Oct.  5,  1824  appears  this 
entry:  "Before  me,  Charles  Tessier,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  in  and 
for  this  Parish,  personally  appeared  Wm.  Bryan  of  this  Parish  who  solemnly 
swears  that  he  will  well  and  faithfully  perform  all  and  singular  the  duties  of 
curator  ad  lites  to  Frances  A.  and  Mary  M.  Stuart  and  undertutor  to  Archi¬ 
bald  McGehee  Stuart,  minor  children,  etc.  " 

In  June  1825,  Widow  Lucretia  petitioned  that  all  her  late  husband's 
property  "be  adjudicated"  to  her  "according  to  its  appraised  value  of 
$8043.  80.  "  A  family  meeting  approved,  as  will  be  seen  from  record  thereof 
reproduced  here.  Thereupon  a  decree  was  entered  and  at  the  same  time 
she  executed  a  mortgage  in  favor  of  the  children.  See  East  Baton  Rouge 
Parish,  Book  of  Legal  Mortgages,  No.  1,  p.  8. 

Mrs.  Lucretia  Calvit  Stuart  died  July  1  1,  1832  at  age  62.  Four  months 
earlier  a  granddaughter  was  born.  Her  name  -  Frances  Evaline  Stuart, 
named  for  her  aunt  Frances  Ann  Stuart  Cheatham.  That  baby  was  my  paternal 
grandmother  for  whom  I  am  named! 

21.  JAMES  DUNCAN  STUART  (b.  July  21,  1799  in  Natchez,  Miss.  Territory, 
died  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.  ,  July  1,  1852.  )  The  Baton  Rouge  Gazette,  in  its 
issue  of  July  3,  1852  carried  the  following:  "Died  in  this  city  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st  inst.  ,  James  D.  Stuart  an  old  and  respectable  citizen  of  this  place.  " 
Married 

MARY  GAYLE  (1805-1884).  See  Gayle  chapter,  infra,  for  her  family 
history.  She  lost  both  her  parents  within  a  year  when  she  was  about  13.  The 
eldest  of  her  four  sons  died  in  1858.  Two  others  died  fighting  for  the  Lost 
Cause.  Her  husband  died  at  53.  Her  widowhood  spanned  three  full  decades. 
She  died  in  Waynesboro,  Miss,  in  the  home  of  her  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
Frances  Eveline  Stuart  and  Rev.  John  Wesley  Harmon  on  Jan.  10,  1884.  The 
Baton  Rouge  Capitolian  Advocate,  in  its  issue  of  Jan.  16,  1884,  carried  the 
following:  "Mrs.  Mary  Gayle  Stuart,  a  former  resident  of  Baton  Rouge,  died 
recently  in  Mississippi  and  her  remains  were  brought  here  and  interred  in 
the  family  grounds  in  Magnolia  Cemetery.  Mrs.  Stuart  was  the  mother  of 
the  late  Captain  James  Duncan  Stuart,  a  gallant  soldier  who  was  killed  in 
this  parish  in  1864,  in  a  charge  on  the  Federals  who  were  making  a  raid 
throughout  the  country.  " 

For  names  of  the  four  sons  and  three  daughters  of  this  couple,  see 
pages  21-22,  supra.  Daguer r otypes  of  the  entire  family  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  here.  My  aunt,  Clara  Belle  Harmon  Cope,  herself  a  granddaughter 
of  James  Duncan  and  Mary  Gayle  Stuart,  identified  each  of  these  relatives 
in  the  family  Bible  she  gave  to  her  daughter  Clara  Belle  Cope  Budd,from 
whom  I  gratefully  received  it. 
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The  James  Duncan  Stuarts  and  Their  Three  Daughters 


James  Duncan  Stuart 
(1799-1852) 


Mrs.  Mary  Gayle  Stuart 
(1805-1884) 


Elizabeth  Emmeline 
(Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Clarke) 
nAunt  Betty” 


Frances  Evaline 
(Mrs.  J.  W.  Harmon) 
"Frank” 


Arabella  King 
(Mrs.  Russell  Mclnnis) 
"Aunt  Belle” 
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Bailey  Stuart 

Soldier  of  the  Confederacy 
Killed  at  Shiloh,  1862 


Capt.  James  Duncan  Stuart 
Baton  Rouge  Attorney 
Killed  in  1864  on  "The  Plank 
Road"  near  Baton  Rouge, 
leading  Confederate  Cavalry 
Charge 


Nolan  Adams  Stuart 
Fought  4  Years  under 
Robert  E.  Lee  in  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia 
Died,  after  1900  in  Oklahoma 


Sibley  Stuart  (d.  1858) 
Soldier  in  Mexican  War; 
Recorder,  East  Baton 
Rouge  Parish 


The  Four  Brothers  of  Frances  Stuart  Harmon  for  Whom  Two 
of  Her  Sons,  Nolan  Bailey  and  Duncan  Sibley  Were  Named 
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22.  FRANCES  EVALINE  STUART  (b.  March  13,  1832  -  d.  June  2 ,  1894), 
daughter  of  James  Duncan  Stuart  and  Mary  Gayle  Stuart 

Married  July  25,  1849  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

REV.  JOHN  WESLEY  HARMON  VI  (1820-1902) 

23.  See  Generation  VII  in  HARMON  section  for  their  children. 

24.  See  Generation  VIII  for  their  grandchildren. 

25.  See  Generation  IX  for  their  great-grandchildren. 

26.  See  Generation  X  for  their  great-great-grandchildren. 

Thus  twenty- six  generations  of  Stuarts -Stewarts  span  seven  and  a 
half  centuries  (1204-1959).  The  family  has  had  an  interesting  history 
for  800  years  since  King  Malcolm  IV  in  1158  by  royal  charter  confirmed 
the  grant  which  his  grandfather  King  David  of  Scotland  had  made  to  Walter , 
son  of  Alan,  as  Senescallus,  or  hereditary  Steward  of  Scotland. 


In  Appreciation 


Roberta  Stuart  Sims  (Mrs.  E.  Kittredge  Sims,  608  Ockley  Drive, 
Shreveport,  La.  )  daughter  of  Walter  Bynum  Stuart,  granddaughter  of 
Archibald  McGehee  Stuart,  who  is  herself  a  twenty-third  generation 
lineal  descendant  of  Walter  (1),  High  Stewart  of  Scotland,  has  been  col¬ 
lecting  facts  about  this  family  for  three  decades.  Without  her  whole¬ 
hearted  collaboration  and  invaluable  genealogical  data,  this  chapter 
never  could  have  been  written.  Reference  was  made  in  the  Calvit 
chapter  to  her  intelligent  and  untiring  efforts  which  contributed  so 
materially  to  the  assembly  of  accurate  information  about  our  Huguenot 
forebears.  F.S.H. 
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GAYLE 


Frances  Eveline  Stuart  Harmon  (1832-1894)  was  the  daughter  of  James 
Duncan  Stuart  (  1799-  1852)  and  Mary  Ann  Gayle  Stuart  (1805-1884).  The  Stuarts 
and  Calvits  were  the  subjects  of  preceding  chapters.  This  one  about  her 
mother's  family  is  inadequate.  Information  from  living  relatives  has  been 
scanty  and  not  entirely  reliable.  The  reason  is  obvious. 

Before  Mary  Ann  Gayle  was  14,  she  and  her  three  brothers  and  two 
sisters  lost  both  parents.  Then  less  than  a  year  after  their  father's  death, 
their  paternal  grandfather  passed  away.  Their  paternal  grandmother  had  died 
even  earlier.  As  for  their  mother's  people,  the  six  Gayle  orphans  apparently 
knew  very  little  about  them.  Their  mother  had  left  Virginia's  "Eastern  Shore" 
as  a  bride.  Even  with  Northampton  county's  records  intact  for  more  than 
200  years,  I  was  unable  on  a  personal  visit  to  Eastville,  Va.  to  learn  a  single 
reliable  fact  about  her  parents  whose  Christian  names  I  do  not  know.  Refer¬ 
ences  to  her  in  East  Baton  Rouge  parish  records  as  "Mary  C.  Gayle"  and 
her  signature  on  one  important  document  "Mary  C.  Gayle"  further  compli¬ 
cate  her  background. 

As  to  the  Gayle  family,  Gordon  M.  Wells  of  Jackson,  Miss,  recently 
shared  with  me  useful  data  regarding  our  Gayles  in  their  former  habitat  - 
Sumter  district,  South  Carolina.  He  also  pointed  the  way  to  the  Graham- 
Gayle -Richbour g  family  chart  in  Helen  Graham  Carpenter's  monumental 
500  page  volume  about  her  ancestor,  Rev.  John  Graham  and  his  descend¬ 
ants.  Aided  by  this  chart,  I  have  been  able  to  identify  Mary  Gayle's  Hugue¬ 
not  ancestor,  pastor  Philippe  de  Richebourg,  and  the  name  of  Mary's  great¬ 
grandfather,  Josiah  Gayle  of  Sumter  district  and  of  his  sons  and  daughters. 

The  important  remaining  task  is  to  connect  Josiah  Gayle  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  with  the  six  generations  of  ancestors  of  John  Gayle  (1792-  1859) 
sixth  governor  of  Alabama  (1831-  1835).  These  Gayles  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  came  first  to  Maryland,  thence  to  Accomac  (now  Northampton) 
county  on  Virginia's  Eastern  Shore,  then  the  governor's  father,  Major 
Matthew  Gayle  (1754-  1820)  went  south  to  fight  under  General  Francis  Marion, 
the  famed  "Swamp  Fox.  "  After  the  American  Revolution,  he  settled  in 
Sumter  district,  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  virtual  certainty  that  Josiah  Gayle 
(born  about  1730-died  1795),  Mary  Gayle  Stuart's  great-grandfather,  was 
a  son  of  one  of  Major  Matthew  Gayle's  brothers  or  uncles.  However  this 
link  still  must  be  established  from  authentic  records. 

Photostatic  reproductions  of  four  pages  of  the  Bayne-Gayle  Papers 
are  reproduced  as  part  of  this  chapter,  through  courtesy  of  James  W. 

Patton,  Director,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  University  of  North 
Carolina  library,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  LIBRARY 
CHAPEL  HILL.  N.  C. 
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UNIVERSITY  or  NORTH  CAROLINA  LIBRARY 
CHAREL  HILL.  N.  C. 
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^uvllX^jUXlu  CUa,  uJiuXXuaJXu ) .  XUj  XXuJ.jlu  UJJLLO^Xumxm. 

Sm  \  1  0  I  ,  X  UJ^y\  X-U/ljju)  AM  Xx.  -^lALfi-U  (2-XaLi  cOun  C-L  .  ftxc1  '  yK4- 

£Xi^(>X-(-XX ,  aU .  LjLu-lu  ^ JLtUjO^hcl  1,  11  A  fti-U .1  aluO  ”  £^.  i'  ^uju-ut', 

X  XloX  XAA-lu _ 

I. LIlllu  AaXi,  Cel.  IH-H5) 

1  Ol^JLi,  (  JLluXua  jlu  H  2.5) 

3 . 0  C^Uu  ,  (  4-(  UO-U X-U9-UJ  ) 

4  4A '  u. £X\a jlAA  (  iAAiLCLUxuJ  )  ^ii. 
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I.  .  ToAuw  QjqJj  ( Qoojli^  i  th  k 6*. 

JiAM  SJU V.  CWUH-S  JUA  tXu  ftjUj-cXuLJuAfrM  <2uy  U3iM  ,  0-D  MA- 
AM  OAJJb  G  ,  (  b.  mm  \JjUJjJUuLfl  ^  X  Xt&-ei  JAA-UJ  — 


l 

1. 

3. 


.  S-k2uXe^ju*Xi  XaujX  (  b. 
..  AlJU^-aj  QaJu  r b.nnft). 
troXuA  AiiiJLi ,  C  b  n  $ 1). 


^.A/^J^JC^J^,(  U>"Cl€HM  XkIjHu) 


EL.AMA^jyi  AMoXXXajlw  flLou^|1CdLjuu  AJLai.,  30  fjL|^iX8‘lOV,u>d4-WvM 
JUU  A  QJl&MA&A  fi^.\/4.(n  J  4%  tft  5.  £^lA^4jUUj0i  ,  uAuaj  Xu 

hJLAJsXu}  oiuu/'JAA-a  tXu  Gju^XXuo-m  jjua-cLu  FAj0a4£jU  AM&ajl&u. 
4aa  \ ft  1 0  Xu  ruuu4H>LAi  un-CU  Xuw  XmmjlUj  ti  EXouJUj.G*,  AXa., 
U>XuAi  Xu  CMJJ-U-Lfli  Cu>S  JoXaMuTaXu^HA/i  K  AAjUAMXW*AjL4  aSojma. 
IAjd  ma-  H  SM  ,  XaO&uj.C  b.lH£6V  aU,  ^  ToXua  AjlUj  ,  5jlaxuXu, 
&•.  S.S.,  Uj  AAK  o^uj  PjudXudT,  V-Q>.  (  flXu£aJxal  Jua  ,  X  XuJ 

AAAjuU 

l.  GJllXu-kyl  iljJm^X.fHftS-lilSXiMA-Cl)  ?AAAii  UU/U- 
\ju-uCUu  '  dr  P^uaaXU  6uuauajua^Xuaaa 

LY1  \ n  8  H ) ;  aaa-  Iaauu  £ 


AMaXAjl LaO) 
M4-  8a^JT.?Xu) 
U)jQuU 


1.  Ljlu-ua  AjxuX  (  ta.  \H8H  V,  aaa- /^mau  Q<Ujju^. 

S.  Ljul£jua  i&a  c  b.  H84  V,  am-  iXad  £Xjua.(  IqaXam) 
4.3VLwa  (a-|  lo-Uo-ua  X^^hjj) 

5.  TOlAAJ  (b.  ai.  JULVLAAA. 

(s  WA&ma ,  (b.  1 6 );  aaa.  Co  SX^oa  Tomajw;  (l)  fiXaJLu 
lO 


YTL.  Ofc-M.  To-Uaa 
AXca.  li'T. 
Jlm^i  jua 


JoXma  AamXj  ,  o-f  AXaX^euAUa  ,(  ai.,  jua  HAAa-lXL , 

XuLu  fg  5  ^  ;  XwujuI  tXuju  jua  Ctu  auAuiuj  X*X )  *,  u>*4 

iXXuJju  *U.  &.  a.s  w  Sjl\^S,  nU;  juAut+tU  oX 

Otu  Jc-uXU  &4U^JUua  jua  £Xa  ouJjia-&u  ',  /uaaa^mX  & 

A  JLaX>«uau&  XvuJjMxj  ,  4 A^uuJjua  ^  jua  l  S  l  8  ',  U>e^  Oul - 

AMulX-tX  tb  Xu  G^lA  (1818  V,  (X^X^uaXjuI  uajiaaaXu  ^  t±U 
t^uufci  E^huu  cX  (  i  8  m )  ',  u>eU  jlLuXuJ  ^  tlu  u\xu>Uj 

J  jUvlu!  XtbJj  AXuJUouua,  ( 1820  .  Au  Xaj  i>\  Xax4 

tUAAM  Xu  OJUM^-CHui  iMaXuL  UjXaXAJ  Xu  ^VLOttXux^)  XuajJ  . 

iu  l&M'l  Xu  U>fli4  jXaaIjuJ  PL^OAjUXaaJT  M-fi*.  JUA  t-OAA  Ol  UVl ,  X 

uXuXl  JLM  Uj  AuUuAUa -t>u  /J-U -CaAjLa)  4i  Xta-uxi  uhJXa  T<Xaaa  d  • 

£XLU  mA,  /\Jr  tXu  XuX  ^  Xujl  txuuA  JUA  ^M^/TJL44  Xu  u>«4 

j±- |p^>  omXaJux!  ^jLutAXAX  T-uu)^j  a-)  AXXi>euua  ujXauX  ^-^ujIaj 
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Aaj&JUI  JUUaJjJ  JaU  oLulLIa ,  (  WxA  /UJUHXU  Cft  Jam  SleX i  0Aj  Aj* 

XM  Of  MAJUM  GAJud  Uv-b-UJr  XU  t^Aj  LflHjuJr  rL0-©AAA 

oJr  AMoAJJj.)  Uj^tuJu  Q-0A>4AAA4A  ,  JVUm  i^^uXr  C-0AAAI  JU4-& 
C^-v^JLjuJi'  ulmJJa  PajuNX^JU  &<ha  utu  aLuJU  xi>u  him 
tAu  Iaa-Ajulu  JLcuaaU  Jaa  cLu  Alcuj  PtflJb  .  To^Uxou  ttvAx^ixu 
o  g^eA£jLo-u  A>cJr  Jb^-Ujusi  cLo-clha  uj-Luua  0  xj  <  jjuajL  oAXwJLu 
Ctu  A^KAJi-MAA  fUL^^Jr  ^  JUu  SXeJu  ,  X  FpujA\^jU ^ i UXM 
\X>flcA  AjUaJC  U  /TJjU*2LJI  0*0X4  t*  AAXa^XlAJt/  XU  tXu  PaJLUaI  fl.ub 
aaouau.  To-Um  £auX;vuaj(0  oJt  SJuaIaLxa  PJLauJoXuHA  ,  A-U.,  14  >Mxj 
18  H,  Saaj^Xa  Amaa  Paxu^JU  ,  aU.  ^  AaxUoa^I  A  x^uMAuotiiU  ♦  >1  J’£, 
JLm^  SaaaJU  P/uu^Jj  ,  X  JUSLl  xaa-lu— . 

IVMaJJlUjlaju  JauJu  (to.  183-0-  al.xuuu) 

(LPaxioJU  Amm,  (3. 18^  5 )  t aaa_ *4a.  UJ^4  P\xu>|^ul. 

3.  lA  AM-flJLui  ( Ift  16-H  13)  *,  AAA-  CUm.  T<H-uUa  flowd, 
£ , 9.  A.  X  Jtuuai  aaxuj,  juJEja  aJU*4,  JQLXU,  SLu .  LojJEuum 

jy uaiJXA,  U,  S.  A.,  5jua4Jlxa  JLuajwj&J  ,  mAau^AaIu)  -Uj 
.  L  3E.  (£j8J  .9«AjdMAJUAri<lXAJ'.  AaUjU.  6jU4J.) 

4.  MAaajJ  ftjuAi  Cl 419-  19  il);  AU-  G*l.  KauUa  Kxu  m 

AxJUauT1^  s.a.  W 

5.  ftxfiiAAA^J  rt  OAjAUXUXnXU  (d.$.Jp.)\  MA- 

FJL0AA  Ljlu-u  ,  x{  AAjluj  On-bJou ,  La. 

(o .  A  aaaac*  Amou-ui  ,  (  ^  uo4a  oau  ) 

XVUu  ^ouljX  ;  aaa-  (i)  cJ-aAAixa  Pju-U,  o*^  ^/ujuaj  t*.  A-la,  X -Ua*1  jaxiu- 

‘rt.  F/iXfilxuxk  C)ouuX» ,(njuu^uui  U  4Xuo  aaajUxu) 
S.XoAaaa  ;  aaa—  €-.Uxu  /'£U**i-|xj. 

3.  IAjJau,  aaa-  To-uau  Lo^lii. 

1 0  .  SAaaujua-aI 

Xill .  Aaaalqi  ^lUoALa  JjI^uaJLi  .  ( al.  cv\  &&  18^6),  ia>6lA  J!>^ua  -ua  /Via. 
am  18  3  5;  \a>^  x^rAJL^a-Ti^  xu  XUaxLmIL#  ,  oJr  a  o»x/Ux  AxWa4 
’  ^aa^xxxJoul)  J>uj2i  T  AXu  du  Amajja(\j  '  C^uaaJ'  Sp  JUu  LouaUjU4 
uAm  JUau’i  jfx&AAjLi  xm  i  8  3  0  ,  w>tL4  axxljlam^)  _Lv'_' 

cSaj  X^lIa  o-Ua  (VIaau  aJla  x-U^VrJLij  JLk^oa-j  Jaju  am  Olaau>^. 

S-lu  AM ,—  XU  18  5  3,  TJAOMA42U  LXu-UAXj4-t0M  6iH  au,  'c  S  A- 

(i&lA~i^8l),  ( 2ju  Ga<ajAM  PjuLu^uj  -|V\  eJu-J aUjlc< 
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JOSIAH  GAYLE,  son  of _ and  of _ 

was  born  about  1730.  He  and  his  wife  reared  a  large  family  in  Sumter  district, 
S.  Car.  Her  name  I  do  not  know.  Legend  has  it  that  my  great-grandmother, 
Mary  Ann  Gayle  Stuart,  was  a  "cousin"  of  Wade  Hampton.  There  were  four 
Wade  Hamptons  -  two  of  them  famous  generals.  The  first  married  three 
times,  one  wife  having  the  maiden  name  of  Mary  Cantey.  Sumter  district 
records  refer  to  a  "Rebecca  Cantey  Gayle.  "  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
discover  that  she  was  either  the  mother  or  the  wife  of  Josiah  Gayle  and  also 
a  sister  of  Mary  Cantey  Hampton.  This  stretches  the  meaning  of  "cousin" 
but  for  "kissing"  purposes,  it  has  been  stretched  before. 

The  will  of  Josiah  Gayle,  dated  Dec.  17,  1794  and  proved  Jan.  5,  1795  is 
recorded  in  Sumter  county,  S.  Car.  ,  Will  Book  AA,  p.459.  By  its  terms 
he  gave  one-seventh  of  his  estate  to  John  and  Sarah  Gayle,  children  of  his 
deceased  son  Ambrose  and  divided  the  remaining  six- sevenths  equally  among 
"my  six  children,  Christopher,  Caleb,  Ransom,  Dorothy,  Elizabeth  and 
Ann.  "  Executors  were  son  Christopher  and  "my  friend,  Huberd  Rees.  " 

(The  latter  in  his  will  dated  1802  left  property  to  his  sister,  Mary  Rees 
(Reese)  Gayle,  wife  of  Major  Matthew  Gayle,  (1754-1820)  and  mother  of 
Governor  John  Gayle  of  Alabama.  See  Bayne- Gayle  Papers,  VI,  supra. 

CHRISTOPHER  GAYLE,  son  of  Josiah  and  his  executor,  was  born  about  1750 
and  died  in  January  182  0  on  his  plantation  in  West  Feliciana  parish,  La.  His 
original  will,  preserved  in  the  bundle  of  papers  in  his  estate  file  in  the 
picturesque  old  courthouse  in  St.  Francisville,  was  dated  Dec.  17,  1819  and 
recorded  in  Notarial  Record  Book  B,  p.249,  West  Feliciana  parish.  La. 

He  first 
Married 

UNITY  RICHBOURG,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  including  our  ancestor, 
Christopher,  Jr.  ,  infra.  Through  Unity  Richbourg  Gayle,  we  inherit  an 
additional  strain  of  fine  Huguenot  blood.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Claudius 
Richbourg,  (Will  proved  Sept.  6,  1788,  Craven  county,  S.  Car.  ,  St.  Mark's 
Parish)  and  his  wife  whose  Christian  name  was  "Unity.  "  (Some  say  she 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Neville  Ridwell;  others  say  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Col.  Henry  Fox  of  Sumter,  S.  Car.  ) 

Claudius  Richbourg  was  the  son  of  pastor  Claude  Phillipe  de  Richebourg 
and  his  wife  Anne  Chastain.  This  outstanding  Huguenot  minister  first  came 
to  our  attention  in  Manakin  Town,  Va.  where  he  was  serving  King  William 
parish  to  which  Jean  Calver  and  his  sons  Pierre,  Antoine  and  Etienne  be¬ 
longed.  Thus,  while  busy  connecting  the  Huguenot  Calvets  (Calvits)  to 
our  family  tree,  another  distinguished  ancestor  came  clearly  into  focus. 

Brock,  the  Virginia  authority  on  Huguenot  documents,  supra,  points 
out  that  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  43  French  refugees  arriving  "In  ye  first 
shipp"  was  the  entry:  "Mr.  Phillip  and  his  wife.  "  In  a  revealing  note 
(43),  Brock  adds: 
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"The  full  name  of  the  minister  thus  modestly  designated  was  Claude 
Phillipe  de  Richebourg.  He  was  a  relative  of  Isaac  Porcher  de  Richebourg, 
the  ancestor  of  a  prominent  Huguenot  family  of  South  Carolina,  both  being 
descended  from  the  Counts  of  Richebourg,  of  St.  Severe.  " 

Baird ,  the  outstanding  historian  of  the  Huguenots,  supra,  Vol.  II,  p.  105, 
thus  adds  to  the  family  story: 

"The  village  of  Saint  Severe,  in  the  province  of  Berri  was  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Isaac  Porcher  de  Richebourg,  the  ancestor  of  a  prominent  Hugue¬ 
not  family  of  South  Carolina.  Isaac  was  a  physician  and  had  taken  his  degree 
at  the  University  of  Paris.  With  his  wife  Claude  Cherigny,  a  native  of 
Touraine,  he  fled  soon  after  the  Revocation,  to  England,  perhaps  in  company 
with  his  relative,  Claude  Phillipe  de  Richebourg,  a  Protestant  minister, 
afterwards  pastor  of  the  French  colony  on  the  James  river  in  Virginia  and 
of  the  French  church  in  Charleston.  " 

Bugg,  James  L.  ,  Jr .  :  The  French  Huguenot  Frontier  Settlement  of 
Manakin  Town,  Va.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.  ,  Vol.  61  ( 1953),  p.360-394, 
points  out  that  after  pastor  de  Joux,  an  ordained  Anglican,  died  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1704,  "Claude  Phillipe  de  Richebourg  became  the  unofficial  leader  of 
the  French.  "  Pastor  Phillipe  was  not  an  Anglican  and  by  1710  he  and  some 
of  his  parishioners  were  very  definitely  at  odds.  The  vestry  book  records 
payment  to  him  of  his  stipend  for  five  months  in  1711.  Thereafter  he  and 
his  family  followed  others  who  had  moved  to  settlements  along  the  Trent 
and  Neuse  rivers  in  North  Carolina,  thence  in  1712  to  St.  Marks  parish, 
about  25  miles  from  Nelson's  Ferry  near  Charleston,  S.  Car.  His  will  dated 
Jan.  10,  1719  names  the  following  children:  Claude  (the  father  of  Unity 
Richbourg  Gayle),  Rene,  (who  married  Catharine  Peyre,  granddaughter  of 
David  Peyre),  Charles,  James,  and  Elizabeth  Richbourg. 

The  name  of  pastor  Phillipe's  wife  (Claude's  mother)  appeared  in  an 
advertisement  in  the  South  Carolina  Gazette,  March  17,  1764,  inserted  by 
Claudius  Richbourgh  offering  for  sale  a  tract  of  land  which  he  stated  was 
granted  to  John  Barnet  in  the  year  17  05  and  "conveyed  by  the  said  Barnet 
to  my  mother,  Anne  de  Richebourgh.  "  The  advertisement  directs  pro¬ 
spective  purchasers  to  "treat  with  Mr.  Peter  Porcher  in  Charleston  where 
the  deeds  may  be  seen,  or  with  the  subscriber  in  St.  Mark's  parish"  about 
25  miles  from  Nelson's  Ferry. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Josiah  Gayle,  in  1795  and  the  settlement 
of  the  estate,  Christopher  Gayle  moved  from  Sumter  district  S.  Car.  to 
Spanish  West  Florida,  where  he  secured  fertile  land  near  the  Miss,  river 
in  West  Feliciana  parish.  Probably,  about  the  same  time,  his  eldest 
son,  Christopher  Jr.  went  to  Virginia's  "Eastern  Shore"  where  he  married 
Mary  Ann  Stevens,  after  which  he  and  his  wife  also  went  to  Louisiana  to 
make  their  home,  infra 
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The  four  children  of  Christopher  and  Unity  Richbourg  Gayle  were: 

(1)  Christopher,  Jr.  (born  c.  1770)  died  May  1819  in  East  Baton  Rouge  parish,  La. 
(Z)  Unity  (c.  1768-  1810)  who  married  Narcissus  Graham  (1762-1829)  and  was 
the  mother  of  John  C.  ,  James  E.  and  Charles  Gayle  Graham.  See  Car¬ 
penter,  Helen  G.  ,  Rev.  John  Graham  of  Woodbury  Conn,  and  his  De- 
scendants,  Monastery  Hill  Press,  1942, 507  p.  -Chart  between  pages 
156-157. 

(3)  John  of  Sumter  district,  S.  Car.  who  married  Mary  Ragin  (d.  28  Jan.  1846) 

after  1803.  Their  5  children  were  (a)  Christopher  D.  (  1805  -  1850(), 

(b)  Robert  F.  (d.  19  May  1841  unmarried),  (c)  Margaret  S.  who  married 
Josiah  Felder,  (d)  William  Richard  (B.  1809)  and  (e)  John  Hamlin 
Gayle,  (1818-1901);  and 

(4)  Eliza  Gayle,  who  married  Adam  Pieck  (Peck,  Peack)  of  Jefferson  county, 

T  enn. 

Unity  Richbourg  Gayle  died  prior  to  1815  and  was  buried  "in  the  large 
field"  on  the  plantation.  Her  husband's  will  directed  that  he  be  buried  by  her 
side.  After  her  death,  Christopher  Gayle 
Married  (2) 

Winnie  C.  Gayle,  Jan.  26,  1816. 

The  three  sons  of  Christopher  and  Winnie  C.  Gayle  were: 

(5)  William  H.  Gayle  (b.Dec.  10,  1816-d.June  11,  1904),  described  by  the  Baton 

Rouge,  La.  Daily  State,  Feb.  18,  1908,  page  8  as  "one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  parish  during  his  long  and  useful  life.  "  He  married  Virginia 
Elam  (1823-1885),  daughter  of  Judge  Elam,  de  scribed  by  the  same  news¬ 
paper  as  "probably  the  most  prominent  man  of  Baton  Rouge  of  ante¬ 
bellum  days.  "  It  was  this  Judge  Elam  who  escorted  a  young  Methodist 
minister,  John  Wesley  Harmon,  to  his  home  to  dinner  in  1848  and 
introduced  Frances  Eveline  Stuart  as  "the  young  lady  who  placed  the 
gold  bracelet  in  the  missionary  collection  after  your  sermon,  Sir.  " 

(6)  David  P.  Gayle 

(7)  Christopher  W.  Gayle,  born  after  his  father's  death  in  182  0. 

In  his  will  Christopher  Gayle  ordered  his  estate  divided  into  five  equal 
parts  and  gave  one  part  to  each  of  his  four  children  by  Unity  Richbourg 
Gayle,  or  to  their  heirs.  He  gave  the  fifth  part  to  his  three  sons  by  his 
second  wife,  Winnie.  Each  fifth  produced  $3576.75  in  cash. 

CHRISTOPHER  GAYLE  Jr.  (c.  1770-  1819),  eldest  son  of  Christopher  and 
Unity  Richbourg  Gayle 
Married 

MARY  ANN  STEVENS  (d.  1818).  The  marriage  was  solemnized  in  Eastville, 

Va.  prior  to  February  1799  when  Rev.  John  Elliott,  minister  of  the  Baptist 
church  there,  included  it  in  a  list  of  marriages  performed  by  him  and 
filed  "at  a  court  held  for  Northampton  county,  Va.  the  11th  day  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1799  and  ordered  to  be  registered.  Teste.  Thomas  Lyell  Savage,  Clk.  " 

The  Marriage  Bond  was  dated  Dec.  20,  1798. 
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No  information  is  at  hand  regarding  the  length  of  time  Christopher 
Gayle,  Jr.  had  been  in  Northampton  county,  Va.  ,  nor  how  he  came  to  meet 
and  court  his  bride.  The  fact  that  he  was  there  strengthens  the  conclusion 
that  our  Gayles  of  Sumter  district,  S.  Car.  were  related,  not  only  to  Major 
Matthew  Gayle  who  came  from  this  same  county  to  join  the  forces  of  the 
Swamp  Fox  in  South  Carolina  but  to  Matthew  Gayle's  entire  family  which 
came  to  Virginia's  Eastern  Shore  from  Maryland. 

There  were  other  Christopher  Gayles  (Gales)  in  Northampton  county. 

A  photostat  of  a  Marriage  Bond  dated  May  22,  1802  sets  forth  terms  by 
which  another  Christopher  Gayle  bound  himself  to  "His  Excellency,  James 
Monroe,  Esquire,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  in  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars"  that  no  legal  impediment  existed  to  obstruct 
his  marriage  to  ANN  Stevens.  "  The  index  to  the  county's  Marriage  Records 
lists  both  these  marriages.  A  third  Marriage  Bond,  dated  Dec.  3,  1808, 
pertains  to  a  Christopher  Gayle's  marriage  to  Margaret  Abbot.  Also  in 
Northampton  county,  Deed  Book  25,  p.  335  is  recorded  a  mortgage  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  by  Christopher  Gale  to  John  T.  Elliott,  dated  Feb.  12,  1810. 

Married  in  Eastville,  Va.  during  the  Christmas  season,  1798,  Christo¬ 
pher  and  Mary  Ann  Stevens  Gayle  had  moved  to  the  Virginia- Tennessee  line 
when  Frances  Eveline  Stuart  Harmon's  mother,  Mary  Gayle,  was  born  in 
Abingdon,  Va.  in  1805.  Her  two  older  brothers,  William  (b.  1802)  and 
John  I.  Y.  Gayle  must  have  been  born  in  Virginia  also.  At  Abingdon,  the 
Gayles  were  not  far  from  Watauga  and  the  upper  waters  of  one  fork  of 
the  Holston  river.  Perhaps  they  too  journeyed  2  000  miles  by  flatboat  to 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  ,  thereby  emulating  the  Calvits,  supra  and  many  others. 
Perhaps  the  Natchez  Trace,  soon  after  1805,  was  passable  for  four- 
wheeled  vehicles,  (supra,  p.  180)  In  any  event  they  were  soon  living  a  few 

miles  south  of  Christopher  Junior's  parents  who  had  purchased  a  plantation 
near  St.  Francisville. 

The  six  children  of  Christopher  Gayle  Jr.  and  his  wife  were: 

( 1 )  J ohn  I.  Y .  Gayle  (born  c.  1800) 

(2)  William  C.  Gayle  (b.  1802)  married  Mary  Thomas  who  died  in  1837. 

(3)  Mary  Ann  Gayle  (1805-1884)  infra 

(4)  Edward  (died  after  1825  while  still  a  minor) 

(5)  Caroline  E.  (under  age  of  puberty  in  1819).  She  first  married  Robert  (?) 

Rivers,  bore  him  three  sons,  Robert,  who  married  Simone  Langley 
of  Amite  City,  La.  and  after  her  death  married  her  sister,  Lida 
Langley.  He  once  operated  St.  Charles  Hotel,  New  Orleans  and 
later  moved  to  New  York.  (2)  James  Rivers,  who  married  Selah 
Britton  of  Natchez,  whose  family  was  interested  in  the  Britton- 
Kuntz  Bank  at  Natchez.  (3)  Clar ence  Rivers,  who  married  and 
had  a  daughter  named  Carrie,  whose  son  is  said  to  have  married 
a  daughter  of  Right  Rev.  Theodore  Dubose  Bratton,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Mississippi.  Notes  taken  by  F.S.H.  during  conversa¬ 
tion  in  her  later  years  with  his  aunt,  Clara  Belle  Harmon  Cope,  VII 
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(1856-1940)  who  stated  that  she  once  had  some  "Ridgley  silver"  given 
her  by  her  cousin  Robert  Rivers.  Ridgley  was  the  second  husband  of 
Caroline  Gayle.  (6)  Unity  Eveline  Gayle  (under  age  of  puberty  in  1819). 
This  youngest  of  the  six  children  of  Christopher  Gayle  Junior  brought 
forward  into  another  generation  the  Christian  name  "Unity".  In 
guardianship  proceedings  she  is  referred  to  as  "Eveline",  whence  came 
the  "Eveline"  in  Frances  Eveline  Stuart  Harmon's  name.  "Frances" 
came  from  her  father's  Stuart  sister,  "Frances  Ann". 

The  Junior  Christopher  Gayles  lived  on  a  330  acre  plantation  in  East 
Baton  Rouge  parish  "situated  on  Ward's  creek,  joining  Noel  Hill's  land  to 
the  east,  William  Garig's  to  the  west  and  Mr.  Buhler  to  the  south."  The 
Senior  Christopher  Gayles  lived  in  the  parish  (county)  above,  also  on  the 
Mississippi  river  -  West  Feliciana. 

The  court  records  of  East  Baton  Rouge  parish  reflect  a  very  serious 
domestic  rift  between  Christopher  Gayle  Jr.  and  his  wife.  See  Case  No.  310 
Judge's  Book  D,  p.415,  Nov.  21,  1816.  Judge  Charles  Tessier  of  the  East 
Baton  Rouge  Court  of  Probate  evidently  worked  diligently  to  heal  the  breach. 
This  citation  pertains  to  an  "Agreement"  between  husband  and  wife  under 
which  she  promised  to  return  to  the  home  of  her  husband,  Christopher  Gayle 
and"there  continue  to  reside  and  behave  herself  as  a  good  and  dutiful  wife 
ought  to  do"  and  her  husband  "promises  and  obliges  to  conduct  himself 
toward  the  said  Mary  as  a  kind  and  affectionate  husband  ought  to  do.  .  .  .  ". 

The  agreement  was  signed  "Mary  C.  Gayle  and  C.  Gayle"  and  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  A.  Thame  and  William  Young  and  recorded  Nov.  27,  1816. 

Alas,  the  situation  worsened.  A  divorce  "from  bed  and  board"  was 
decreed  Sept.  27,  1817  with  all  property  to  be  divided  after  debts  were 
paid  from  the  joint  estate.  See  No.  40:  Gayle  v  Gayle,  Judge's  Book  "F" 
at  p.45.  The  decree,  signed  by  Thomas  Butler,  Judge  3rd  District,  was 
ordered  recorded  27  Sept.  1817,  Chas.  Tessier,  P.  J. 

Thereafter,  Samuel  Fulton  and  P.  N.  Cleaveland  were  appointed 
"Ministrator s"  to  appraise  the  joint  estate  in  order  to  divide  it.  See  O.S. 

No.  1  (No.  193),  Succession  of  Christopher  Mary  Gayle,  Court  of  Probate, 
Parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge,  Oct.  17,  1817.  The  appraisal  totaled  $13,295.  50. 

On  Feb.  5,  1818,  both  Christopher  and  Mary  Gayle  requested  that  no 
division  be  made  but  that  the  joint  property  be  liable  for  all  legal  debts. 

One  creditor  filed  a  claim  for  ginning  5  38  0  pounds  of  cotton  for  Capt. 

Gayle.  (Was  this  a  "complimentary"  title?  Or,  was  he  a  captain  in 
the  War  of  1812?  ) 

Mary  Ann  Stevens  Gayle  died  a  few  months  later  (prior  to  Dec.  17, 

1818);  Christopher  passed  away  the  following  May  (1819). 
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On  May  24,  1819  the  aged  Christopher  Gayle  Senior  filed  a  petition  re¬ 
questing  to  be  appointed  "tutor"  for  the  three  youngest  children,  then  "under 
the  age  of  puberty,  "  namely  Edward,  Caroline  and  Unity  Eveline.  Also  their 
grandfather  jointly  with  Wm.  Williams  was  appointed  ''curator  ad  cono"  of 
the  three  oldest  children,  Mary,  John  I.Y.  and  William  C.  Gayle.  Judge 
Tessier  called  "an  assembly  of  five  friends"  stating  that  "there  are  no  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  late  Christopher  Gayle"  in  the  parish.  The  assembly  recom¬ 
mended  approval  of  the  bonds  offered  by  grandfather  Christopher  and  Wm. 
Williams.  See:  Bond  of  Wm.  Williams,  Book  G,  No.  531,  folio  534,  May  24, 
1819;  Bond  of  Christopher  Gayle,  Book  G,  No.  550,  folio  534.  See  also 
No.  239  "Flat  File",  Christopher  Gayle,  Deceased  ab  interstate,  Court  of 
Probate,  Parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge.  Judge  Tessier  speaks  of  going  to 
the  "last  place  of  residence  of  the  late  Christopher  Gayle,  deceased"  per¬ 
sonally  taking  off  "the  seals  which  had  been  affixed  and  which  I  found  entire 
and  untouched.  " 

The  court-appointed  appraisers  closed  their  inventory  May  26,  1819. 

The  plantation  of  330  acres,  valued  at  $4950,  actually  sold  October  30,  1819  for 
$6050.  See  Probate  Sale,  No.  190,  Judge's  Sale  and  Mortgage  Book  H,  at 
p.  253. 

The  most  valuable  "property"  was  in  slaves,  appraised  as  follows:- 
"Jack,  an  old  Negro  about  7  0,  estimated  with  Sabina  his  wife  at  $800; 

Sarah  an  old  wench,  appraised  at  $400;  Marcus,  Will,  Lewis,  and  Sanders, 
four  negro  boys  at  $7  00  each;  Scipio  and  Mingo,  two  boys  at  $600  each;  Lydia, 
Lizette,  Melinda  and  Sally,  four  wenches  at  $700,  $650,  $650  and  $500  re¬ 
spectively;  Charlotte,  a  child  six  years  old,  daughter  of  Lidy  -  $300;  Dolly 
and  her  three  children  -  $1400. 

"A  roan  mare  was  appraised  at  $100,  two  sorrel  mares  together  at 
$115,  a  colt  at  $18,  two  cows  with  calves  at  $36;  nine  head  of  yearling  cattle 
at  $63,  one  pair  of  oxen  at  $40  and  a  large  wagon  and  tackling  at  $50.  House¬ 
hold  items  included  "bedsteads,  a  cherry  bureau,  feather  beds,  a  walnut 
table,  two  Dutch  ovens,  one  tea  kettle  and  a  coffee  mill.  " 

In  January  182  0,  the  grandfather  of  the  six  orphaned  children  died.  On 
Jan.  26,  1820  a  family  assembly  recommended  that  William  Thomas  succeed 
Grandfather  Gayle  as  "tutor"  for  the  three  youngest  children.  He  proposed 
"Philemon  Thomas ,  Esquire"  as  his  surety.  Proposal  was  approved. 

General  Thomas  was  then,  or  very  recently  had  been,  sheriff  of  East  Baton 
Rouge  parish.  William  Thomas  and  William  Williams,  curator  for  the  three 
oldest  children  recited  "that  sale  of  the  land  leaves  slaves  unemployed  and 
a  heavy  charge  on  the  estate  on  account  of  disease  and  the  risk  of  loosing 
(sic)  them  by  accident  or  otherwise  and  also  on  account  of  the  deterioration 
to  which  they  are  liable",  hence  sale  of  the  slaves  as  recommended  was 
ordered. 
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Our  ancestor,  orphan  Mary  Ann  Gayle,  purchased  (with  her  curator's 
consent),  ’’Sarah,  old  wench  for  $300;  Lizette,  negro  wench  for  $1240.” 

John  I.  Yo  bought  Marcus,  Jack,  Will  and  Mingo.  Dolly  and  her  three 
children  were  sold  for  $1800  to  Abner  Evans;  Lydia  and  her  child  to  J.  Pierre 
Michel  for  $910.  William  C.  Gayle  bought  Sabina  for  $350,  Lewis  for  $1210 
and  Scipio  for  $1060.  Thus  the  slaves  yielded  $13,  300.  Claims  totaled 
about  $4,  000  leaving  around  $15,  000  from  land  and  slaves  for  support  of  the 
minor  children. 

William  Williams,  Samuel  Fulton  and  John  Gayle  served  successive 
terms  as  Mary  Ann  Gayle's  curators.  John  Gayle  made  bond  April  26, 

1825  "to  well  and  truly  perform  his  duties”  toward  Mary.  Recorded  June  3, 
1825,  Book  M,  folio  289>  No.  284.  Then  on  Feb.  1827,  "Mary  Gayle  Stuart” 
with  the  authorization  of  her  husband,  James  D.  Stuart,  released  John 
Gayle  from  all  further  responsibility.  This  brief  document  with  its  inter¬ 
esting  signatures  is  reproduced  here. 
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MARY  ANN  GAYLE  (1805-1884) 

Married  (between  June  1825  and  Feb.  28,  1827) 

JAMES  DUNCAN  STUART  (1799-1852) 

They  lived  awhile  in  Alexandria  but  most  of  their  married  life  was 
spent  in  Baton  Rouge.  For  pictures  of  them,  three  daughters  and  four 
sons,  see  supra,  pp. 214-215;  also  pp. 20-2 1. 
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Family  legend  has  it  that  Mary  Ann  Gayle  Stuart  was  "a  niece"  of  General 
Philemon  Thomas  (1764-1847).  I  have  never  been  able  to  develop  this  re¬ 
lationship  satisfactorily,  although  I  am  sure  that  a  relationship  did  exist. 

He  attended  numerous  family  assemblies  called  by  the  judge  of  the  Probate 
Court.  Episodes  in  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  person  read  like  pure  fiction. 
Two  of  his  four  daughters  did  marry  Gayles.  One  of  them,  Mary,  became  the 
wife  of  Mary  Gayle  Stuart's  elder  brother  William  C.  Gayle.  See,  Succession 
of  Mary  Thomas  Gayle,  O.  S.  No.  2  Probate  Record  586,  East  Baton  Rouge 
parish,  Sept.  8,  .1837.  Her  husband  was  only  35  when  she  died  leaving  him 
with  the  following  children:  Francis  E.  ,  Mary  S.  ,  Clara  Bagley,  John  Young 
(died  before  1840)  and  Elizabeth  Emile. 

Philemon  Thomas,  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1764,  served  as  a  young 
soldier  in  the  last  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  moved  to  Kentucky  where 
he  married  Elizabeth  Craig.  His  second  wife  was  Fannie  Hawkins.  He  set¬ 
tled  at  Baton  Rouge  which  was  French  for  a  long  time,  then  became  a  part 
of  Spanish  West  Florida.  The  Spaniards  evacuated  Natchez  and  hauled  down 
their  flag  from  the  fort  there  in  1798  but  held  on  below  the  southern  boundary 
of  Mississippi  Territory. 

In  1810,  his  Catholic  Majesty  Ferdinand  VII  in  Madrid,  was  represented 
by  a  "Captain- General' 1  in  Havana.  Under  this  official  was  Folch,  Spanish 
Governor  of  West  Florida  with  headquarters  at  Pensacola  and  DeLassus 
commanding  a  detachment  of  troops  at  Baton  Rouge.  On  December  5,  1810, 
after  some  55  men  marched  away  from  the  garrison  at  Baton  Rouge  to  join 
forces  assembling  elsewhere,  Philemon  Thomas  and  a  band  he  gathered 
around  him  attacked  the  25  Spaniards  left  at  the  fort  and  seized  control. 

This  and  subsequent  fights  in  1811  are  referred  to  as  "The  Insurrections 
of  Baton  Rouge,  "  which  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  from  West  Florida  and 
thereafter  led  to  the  purchase  by  the  United  States  of  both  East  and  West 
Florida  for  $5,  000,  000. 

Thomas  and  his  band  threw  out  the  Spaniards,  ostensibly  to  speed 
annexation  to  the  United  States  but  "feeling  his  oats"  and  dreaming  of  an 
independent  country  of  which  he  would  be  the  recognized  leader,  he  re¬ 
mained  aloof  until  General  Wilkinson,  another  "free-wheeling"  figure  of 
the  times  indicated  his  intention  of  marching  on  Baton  Rouge  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  Territory.  Then  General  Thomas  returned  to  his  original  objective 
as  graciously  as  time  permitted.  Soon  the  stars  and  stripes  floated  over 
Baton  Rouge.  During  the  War  of  1812,  Philemon  Thomas  became  a  Major 
General  in  the  Louisiana  Militia  (1814-15).  He  served  as  a  congressman 
from  Louisiana  1831-  1835  and  died  in  Baton  Rouge,  Nov.  18,  1847. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  at  peace  with  Spain,  hence  the 
Insurrections  of  Baton  Rouge  and  incidents  related  thereto  strained  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  seriously  at  a  time  when  this  nation's  difficulties  with 
both  France  and  Britain  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  were  mounting  and 
were  soon  to  precipitate  the  War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain. 
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Settlement  of  the  West  Florida  controversy  became  a  major  objective  of 
American  diplomacy.  See  Cox,  Isaac  J.  ,  The  West  Florida  Controversy, 
(1793-  1813),  "A  Study  in  American  Diplomacy,  n  The  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
Press,  1 9  1 8 .  References  to  Philemon  Thomas  are  found,  pp.  380-436.  See 
also,  West  Florida  Papers,  Library  of  Congress;  Amer .  Hist.  Review,  Vol.II, 
701-702;  Favrot,  Henry  L.  ,  Philemon  Thomas,  "The  West  Florida  Revolution 
and  Incidents  Growing  Out  of  ItM,  1864  (L.  S.  U.  Library  card  file;  La.  976.  3, 
L93,  v.  l,pt.  3);  Philemon  Thomas,  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biog¬ 
raphy,  New  York,  1862,  1926,  Vols.  13,  p.  185,  19,  p.  20;  "A  Conversation  with 
the  Granddaughter  of  General  Philemon  Thomas,  "  Historical  Society  of  East 
and  West  Baton  Rouge  Parishes,  Vol.  1(1916-17). 

In  the  "Conversation"  last  cited,  the  General's  granddaughter  declared 
that  two  of  his  daughters  married  Gayles  and  two  married  members  of  the 
Thomas  family.  The  granddaughter  listed  the  general's  children  thus: 
Elizabeth,  who  seems  to  have  died  unmarried,  Mary  who  married  William 
C.  Gayle  and  died  in  1837  while  living  in  Port  Hudson,  La.  ;  Henrita  Thomas 
Allen,  William  Thomas,  Philemon  Jr.,  Jefferson  Thomas  and  Frances 
Thomas  who  seems  to  have  married  Thomas  Gayle. 

The  old  General  had  a  violent  temper.  More  than  once  he  is  reported 
as  "walking  out  of  a  family  assembly"  or  refusing  to  assent  to  some  pro¬ 
posal  or  other.  The  spelling  of  his  day  and  generation  was  generally  bad. 

His  was  really  atrocious!  Nevertheless,  he  made  an  interesting  niche  for 
himself  in  history. 

FRANCES  EVELINE  STUART  HARMON  (1832-1894),  daughter  of  Mary 
Ann  Gayle  Stuart,  represents  another  generation  in  the  Gayle  family,  her 
six  Harmon  children  another,  her  21  grandchildren  another  and  her  23 
great  grandchildren  yet  another. 

Thus  this  chapter  deals  with  Josiah  Gayle  (d.  1795)  and  seven  genera¬ 
tions  of  his  descendants.  When  and  if  Josiah  Gayle's  ancestry  is  tied  in 
to  Generations  I-VI  in  the  Bayne-Gayle  Papers,  supra,  there  will  be  a 
connected  story  of  14  generations  of  Gayles,  beginning  with  Robert  Gale 
of  Tralee,  County  Kerry,  Ireland  and  coming  on  through  some  400  years 
to  my  grandchildren  and  other  members  of  Generation  X,  listed  in 
HARMON  family  record,  supra,  p.  148-152-f. 


I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  Gordon  M.  Wells,  Helen  G. 
Carpenter,  James  W.  Patton  and  the  court  clerks  and  registrars  of  deeds 
and  wills  in  Virginia  and  Louisiana  for  their  valuable  help.  F.  S.  H. 
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CHESEBROUG  H-H  O  W  E-H  A  R  M  O  N 


On  June  17,  1891>  Rev.  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon,  seventh  generation  „ 

descendant  of  John  Harmon  of  Scar  boro,  Maine,  married  Juliet  Howe, 
eighth  generation  descendant  of  William  Chesebrough  and  granddaughter 
of  Rev.  Bezaleel  Howe,  whose  wife  was  Huldah  Chesebrough. 

The  following  is  copied  from:  Genealogy  of  the  Chesebrough  Family, 
(1594-1903),  by  Anna  Chesebrough  Wildey,  Member  of  the  N.  Y.  Genealogical 
and  Biographical  Society,  New  York,  1903,  686  pp.  ,  Press  of  T.  A.  Wright, 

150  Bleecker  St:. 

Pertinent  sections  of  the  title  page  of  this  magnum  opus  read  thus: 
nGenealogy  of  the  descendants  of  William  Chesebrough  of  Boston,  Rehoboth, 

Mass.  ,  the  founder  and  first  white  settler  of  Stonington,  Conn.  ,  born  1594  in, 
or  near  Boston,  England  and  died  1667  inStonington,  Conn.  He  sailed  from 
Cowes,  England  in  the  good  ship,  ARBELLA,  (of  Governor  John  Wmthrop’s 
Mass.  Bay  Colony),  March  29,  1630  and  arrived  in  Salem,  Mass.  ,  New 
England,  America,  June  14,  1630".  The  author  states  that  the  ARBELLA  was 
one  of  a  fleet  of  14  vessels  with  840  passengers,  comprising  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  It  was  a  ship  of  35  0  tons  and  carried  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
and  Johnson,  Winthrop,  Coddmgton,  Dudley,  Bradstreet;  and  Saltans  tall  with 
their  families.  She  adds:  "All  honor  to  the  memory  of  our  fore  fathers  and 
mothers,  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  of  New  England".  Readers  are  told  of 
22  variations  in  the  spelling  of  the  Family  name,  ranging  from  the  approved 
"Chesebrough"  to  "Chees  Bro"  and  "Chessbroggh". 

Juliet  Howe  Harmon’s  direct  line  by  generations  follows. 

I.  William  Chesebrough.,  b.  1594,  Boston,  England,  d.  1667,  Stonington,  Conn. 

Married,  by  license,  Dec.  15,  1620  by  "the  blessed  John  Cotton",  in  St. 
Botolph's  Church,  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  England,  to  - 
Anne  Stevenson.,  dau.  of  Peter,  (See  Parish  Register,  St.  Botolph's  Church) 

The  following  is  from  Boston,  England  Corporation  records: 

"1626,  alsoe  at  this  Assembly  there  is  XVII  SS  (Shillings)  taken  out 
of  the  treasury  and  paid  to  Wm.  Cheesbrough,  for  keeping  of  Geo. 

Melton  XVII  weeks  wch  is  allsoe  prcell  of  the  money  for  Smith  degills 
house". 

(Only  three  of  this  couple's  13  children  lived  to  be  married.  These  were 
(1)  Samuel,  1627-1673;  (3)  Elisha,  bap.  Boston,  Mass.  1637,  d.  1670  and 
Nathaniel  (2),  below. 

II.  Nathaniel(2),  (Son  of  William  (I),  bap.  Boston,  England,  Jan.  25,  1630, 

arrived  in  Boston,  Mass.  ,  an  infant  in  arms,  d.  Nov.  22,  1678, 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Married  1659 

Hannah  Denison  (2nd  dau.  of  Capt.„  Geo.  and  Bridget  Thompson  D.  ) 

One  of  first  nine  members,  received  into  First  Church  of  Stonington,  Conn. 
Sept.  30,  1677.  He  served  in  Colonial  Indian  war;  was  a  Freeman  of 
Connecticut  1666,  and  Selectman  of  Stonington,  1675.  Eight  children,  of 
whom  Nathaniel  Jr.  was  third. 
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HI.  Nathaniel  (3)  Chesebrough,  bo  April  14,  1666,  d.  April  8,  173Z. 

Married  Jan,  13,  1692 

Sarah  Stanton,  (dau.  of  Thomas  Jr.  and  Sarah  Denison  S.  ) 

He  was  a  Lieut,  in  King  Philip's  War;  later  Capt.  ;  Deputy  from  Stoning- 
ton  to  General  Court,  1695-1705;  the  legal  oracle  of  the  town.  Youngest 
of  their  six  children  was  son 

IV.  Nathan  Chesebrough  (Nathaniel.  3,  12)  bap.  Sept.  7,  1707,  Stonington; 
d.  Jan  ye  19,  1765. 

Married,  Nov.  23,  1727 

Bridget  Noyes  (dau.  of  Dr.  James  Jr.  and  Ann  N.  )  b.  1708,  d.  1774 

"Deacon"  Nathan  (a  Capt.  in  1742)  gave  acre  of  ground  for  meeting  house 
site,  left  a.  large  farm  to  each  of  five  sons.  12  children  born  to  this 
couple,  including 

V.  William  (5)  Chesebrough  (Deacon  Nathan  4,  35)  b.  10-  19"  175  0,  d.  182  0 

Married,  Nov.  13,  1773  or  74 

Mercy  Goddard,  (dau.  ,  Ebenezer  and  Mercy  Stanton  G.  ,  New  London,  Conn.  ) 
Family  moved  to  Albany  County,  N.  Y.  c.  1788.  13  children,  the 

second  was 

VI.  (558)  Huidah.  (6)  Chesebrough,  (Willia.m  5,  121),  b.  1 1-  19“  1776;  d.  9-  16-  1841. 

Married  May  25,  1800 

Rev.  Bezaleel  Howe,  b.  July  14,  1780,  d.  June  24,  1854. 

Seven  of  II  children,  lived  to  be  married.  The  10th  of  the  11  was 

VII.  (2178)  Robert  Davis  Howe,  b„  April  16,  1818;  graduated  Wesleyan  College, 
Middletown,  Conn.  1838;  then  taught  school,  Vicksburg,  Miss.; 
served  as  Quartermaster,  C.S.A.  ;  after  Civil  War  was  Supt. 

Vicksburg  schools. 

Married,  Sept.  24,  185  0 

Sarah  Eliza  Bland  (dau.  Hon.  James  and  Martha  Wyche  Sills  B.  of 
Westmoreland  County,  Va.  who  moved  to  Vicksburg  in  1825). 

"Mother  Howe",  b.  2-16-1830  lived  to  be  99,  dying  in  Vicksburg 
1929.  Daughter  - 

VIII.  (2224)  Juliet  P.  Howe  Harmon,  b.  Aug.  26,  1866,  d.„  1931. 

Married  June  17,  1891 

Rev.  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon  VII  (Rev.  John  Wesley  VI),  (Zebulon  V), 

(Daniel  IV),  (John  III),  (Samuel  II),  (John  I),  b.  Livingstone, 

Ala.  ,  Jan.  17,  1861,  d.  Vicksburg,  Miss.  ,  Oct.  2,  1945. 

Their  four  sons,  as  William  Chesebrough's  descendants  are 
numbered:  (2226)  Bishop  Nolan  Bailey;  (2227)  Dr.  Robert  Howe; 

(2228)  John  Wesley;  (2229)  Alexander  Peale. 
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HARMON 


JAMESON 


On  Feb.  12,  1955,  Virginia  Blackwell  Harmon,  ninth  generation  descendant  of 
John  Harmon  of  Scarboro,  Maine;  ninth  generation  descendant  of  William  Hughes 
b.  1650,  builder  of  St..  Peter’s  Church,  New  Kent  County,  Va.;  and  ninth  generation 
descendant  of  Joseph  Blackwell,  student  at  Oxford  University,  England  in  1658,  was 
married  at  The  Riverside  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  John  Franklin  Jameson  II, 
seventh  generation  descendant  of  Thomas  Jameson  (1710-1764)  of  Coleraine,  London¬ 
derry  County,  Ireland  and  Dunbarton,  New  Hampshire,  and  grandson  and  namesake 
of  Dr.  John  Franklin  Jameson  (  1859-  1937),  distinguished  scholar  and  archivist. 

The  following  is  from:  The  Jamesons  In  America  (1647-1900)  by  Ephriam 
Orcutt  Jameson,  Boston,  1901,  599pp.,  The  Rumford  Press,  Concord,  N.  H. 

"The  Jamesons  in  America  have  all  come  from  a  common  ancestry  in 
Scotland.  Some  of  their  ancestral  immigrants  came  to  America  directly  from 
their  Scotland  horrids,  while  others  first  passed  over  into  Ireland,  and  they 
or  their  descendants  at  length  found  their  way  across  the  seas  to  this 
country.  .... 

"The  Jameson  name  had  its  origin  in  a  Highland  clan- -See:  Smibert,  Thomas, 
Clans  of  the  High!  >ds  of  Scotland,  pub.  1850  by  James  Hogg,  Edinburgh  and 
David  Robertson,  Glasgow.  Maclan,  R.  R.  ,  Clans  of  the  Scotch  Highlands ,  pub. 

1845  by  Ackerman  &  Co.  ,  London.  Scottish  Clans  &  Their  Tartans,  pub. 
c.  1 8 9 _  by  W„  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinburgh. 

"There  is  a  certain  similarity  in  these  different  accounts  (of  the  origins 
of  The  Clan  of  Gunn)  which  compels  credence  in  the  following  generalities: 

The  Gunns  were  a  very  fierce  and  warlike  clan  of  Norse  descent,  inhabiting 
the  northeast  coast  of  Scotland.  They  had  a  chief  of  their  own  name  and  a 
castle  of  their  own  called  'Halbury*  or  'Habery'.  MacKames  (or  Macjames, 

Mac  Jamais,  Mackamish,  Mackeamish,  which  are  all  the  same)  is  the  oldest 
sept  name  of  the  clan. 

"By  giving  to  the  Gaelic  prefix  "Mac"  its  English  meaning,  son,  and 
translating  Karnes  or  Hamish  into  its  English  equivalent  of  James,  we  have 
the  name  of  'JAMESON*  as  the  primitive  appellation  of  the  Clan  Gunn. 

"The  early  immigrants  of  the  name  of  Jameson,  who  landed  on  these 
shores,  at  different  dates,  through  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
prior  to  the  nineteenth  century,  were  not  a  single  family,  but  were  many 
families  creating  different  branches,  or,  rather  different  ancestral  trees 
in  the  virgin  soil  of  a  new  country  and  a  new  civilization.  These  early 
settlers  made  homes  in  at  1  east  five  different  states.  " 

The  author  of  this  stupendous  Genealogy  deals  in  separate  chapters  with 
the  Jamesons  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire.  Our  interest  here  is  in  the  New  Hampshire  Jamesons  (pages 
296-495).  The  author  begins  this  chapter  with  the  pertinent  sentence: 
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"The  Jamesons  in  New  Hampshire  whose  descendants  are  the  most 
numerous  and  still  surviving  were  HUGH  JAMESON  and  his  (younger) 
brother  THOMAS  JAMESON,  of  Dunbarton,  N.H.  (Hugh  and  his  descend¬ 
ants  are  listed  pp.  304-418).  Our  John  Franklin  Jameson  III  (1956-  )  is 

an  eighth  generation  descendant  of  Thomas.  The  direct  line  from  Thomas 
follows . 

I.  Thomas  Jameson,  b.  1710,  Londonderry,  Ulster,  Ireland;  d.  Aug.  23, 
1764,  Dunbarton,  N.H.  Married  (c.  1740) 

Margaret  Dickey,  b.  1719  in,  Ireland,  d.  Dunbarton,  N.  H.  ,  June  21,  1800. 

She  was  dau.  of  John  Dickey,  a  tanner  by  trade,  who  came  from 

Ireland  in  1729  to  Londonderry,  N.H.  and  of  Phoebe  McIntyre  Dickey. 
Thomas,  younger  bro.  of  Hugh  Jameson,  came  with  him  to  America 
in  1746  on  the  "sloop  Molly"  which  sailed  Aug.  4,  1746  from  Port 
Rush  on  northern  coast  of  Ireland.  He  settled  first  in  Londonderry, 
N.  H.  ,  then  removed  to  Starkstown,  N.  H.  where  he  lived  at  the 
"Ryder  Place",  a  mile  north  of  the  center  of  town  and  off  from 
main  road  to  eastward.  According  to  tradition,  ancestors  of 
Hugh  and  Thomas  emigrated,  about  1619,  from  Argyleshire, 
Scotland  to  Ulster;  their  father  was  William  Jameson,  a  vigorous 
Scot  who  served  with  distinguished  gallantry  in  1689  in  defending 
Londonderry  during  its  siege,  and  fought  in  the  "Battle  of  the 
Boyne",  July  1,  1690,  with  such  bravery  that  he  was  freed  from 
taxation  throughout  the  British  dominion  by  William  III,  Prince 
of  Orange. 

Tombstones,  near  center  of  old  cemetery,  Dunbarton,  N.H. 
mark  graves  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  Dickey  Jameson. 

Of  their  three  daughters,  one  died  young,  the  other  two  married 
and  had  issue.  Of  their  four  sons,  Alexander,  John,  Hugh  and 
Thomas,  all  married  and  had  issue.  Third  child  and  second  son 
was: 

II.  John.  Jameson,  b.  March  8,  1750,  Londonderry,  N.H.  ,  d.  Feb.  14,  1806, 

Dunbarton,  N.H. 

Married  (1)  1774,  Sally  Mills,  who  bore  him  3  children  and  died; 

Married  (2)  May  2  0,  1793 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fulton  Ely  (1763-1842)  dau.  of  Robert  Fulton  and 
widow  of  John  Ely. 

A  lad  of  14  when  his  father  Thomas  (I)  died,  John  worked  with 
elder  bro.  Alexander  on  farm  for  10  years  then  entire  care  of 
mother  and  5  younger  children  devolved  upon  him. 

Monday,  May  15,  1775,  he  opened  his  home  for  patriotic  meeting 
"Agreeable  to  a  letter  from  the  Provincial  Congress"  at  which 
"Capt.  Caleb  Page  was  chosen  a  Delegate  to  appear  and  sit  in  said 
Provincial  Congress,  there  to  consult  and  act  in  our  behalf,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  above  mentioned  letter.  " 
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During  the  American  Revolution  he  served  22  days  as  a  soldier 
in  Capto  Elisha  Woodbury's  Co.  ,  Col.  John  Stark's  egt.  ;  nine 
months  and  18  days  on  muster  roll  of  Col.  Daniel  Moore's  Regt.  ; 
and  two  months  and  nine  days  as  a  "private",  Capt.  Jesse  Wilson's 
Co.,  Col.  Moses  Nichols'  Regt.,  Stark's  Brigade,  Northern  Army. 

He  bought  Pew  No.  10  in  new  meeting-house.  May  26,  1789.  A 
blacksmith  and  axemaker,  his  axes  were  in  use  as  late  as  1875. 

His  three  daughters  and  three  sons  by  2nd  wife  all  married.  Fourth 
child  and  youngest  son  was: 

III-  Robert  Jameson,  b.Aug.  31,  1799*  Dunbarton,  N.H.  ;  d.  June  20,  1864, 
Woburn,  Mass.  Married,  Oct.  27,  1827 
Mary  Chadwick  Smith  (1803-  1876),  dau.  of  Samuel  Smith,  a  master  mariner 
in  the  East  India  trade  and  of  Mary  Coombs  Chadwick  Smith. 

The  Jamesons  lived  in  Dunbarton,  N.H.  ,  Eden,  Vt.  and  Salem, 
Boston,  Lynn,  Concord  and  Woburn,  Mass.  "He  was  an  easy 
speaker  and  did  much  good  as  a  layman  in  the  Christian  church.  " 

Their  two  daughters  both  married.  Three  of  six  sons  died  young; 
the  other  three  married.  The  oldest  was: 

IV.  John  Jameson,  b.Aug.  10,1828,  Dunbarton,  N.  H.  ;  d.  after  1900 
Married,  Feb.  10,  1856 

Mariette  Thompson  (  1838-1924),  only  child  of  George  (d.  1891)  and  Esther 
Tay  Ames  Thompson.  Her  great-grandfather  Jacob  Ames  and  her  great- 
great-grandfather  Lieut.  William  Tay,  both  fought  at  Concord  in  1775. 

John  Jameson  prepared  for  college  in  Academy  at  Lynn,  Mass.  , 
began  study  of  law,  then  (1851)  went  to  California  via  Cape  Horn, 
also  spent  awhile  in  Oregon.  Returning  in  185  3,  he  taught  school 
in  various  places  serving  as  Master  of  the  Boylston  School,  Boston 
(1865-73). 

Admitted  to  Mass,  bar  in  1873,  he  was  Asst.  District  Atty.  Suffolk 
County,  1874-5;  later  practicing  in  Amherst  where  he  was  also  Post¬ 
master  for  eight  years,  and  after  1885  a  lawyer  in  Boston  with  his 
residence  in  Woburn. 

Their  four  children  were:  (1)  Helen  Mariette,  b.  Jan.  3,  1857,  d.  1945, 
graduated  Girls  High  School,  Boston,  1875,  served  as  Asst.  Librarian, 
Boston  School  of  Technology  from  1888;  (2)  Annie  Esther,  b.Nov.  7, 
1868,  trained  as  a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  College  for  Deaf  Mutes 
at  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  in  1892  began  a  teaching 
career  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

(3)  Arthur  Hugh,  b.Nov.  9?  1870,  Boston,  Mass.  ,  student  Harvard 
College,  1888-89;  graduated  M.  I.  T.  1893  and  spent  professional 
career  as  an  industrial  chemist.  (Five  children  were  born  of  his 
marriage  to  a  cousin,  "Ru  /"  Denison  Jameson,  namely,  John 
Denison  Jameson  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  Lois,  Thomas  Hugh  Jameson, 
Patricia,  and  Arthur  Gregory  Jameson,  M.D.  of  New  York);  and 

(4)  John  Franklin  Jameson  (See  Generation  V,  which  follows). 
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V.  John  Franklin  Jameson,  b.  Sept,  19,  1859*  Somerville,  Mass.,  d.  Sept.  28,  1937, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Married,  April  13,  189  3 

Sara  Elizabeth  Elwell,  b.  July  29,  1865,  Irvington,  N.J. 

This  outstanding  member  of  the  Jameson  family  was  41  years  of  age  when 
The  Jamesons  In  America  was  published  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  A  sketch 
of  his  early  years  appears  on  pages  486-487  where  he  is  listed  as  No.  Z  149  - 
a  fifth  generation  descendant  (John  IV,  Robert  III,  John  II,  Thomas  I)  of 
Thomas  Jameson  who  came  from  Coleraine,  Londonderry,  Ireland  to  London¬ 
derry,  N.H.  aboard  the  sloop  MOLLY  in  1746.  By  the  time  of  his  death  in 
19  37  at  the  age  of  78,  Dr.  Jameson  stood  in  the  forefront  of  American 
historical  scholarship. 

In  195  6,  The  American  Philosophical  Society  issued  Volume  42  of  its 
Memoirs  -  a  handsome  tome  of  378  pages  titled:  An  Historiants  World, 
(Library  of  Congress  Catalog  Card  Number:  56-6729)  subtitled:  Selections 
from  the  Correspondence  of  John  Franklin  Jameson,  and  edited  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Donnan  and  Leo  F.  Stock.  From  Miss  Donnan's  17 -page  introduction, 
from  the  four  paragraph  resume  of  Dr.  Jameson's  life  on  the  inside  flap 
of  the  jacket,  and  from  his  own  letters  and  numerous  explanatory  notes, 
with  occasional  assists  from  Who's  Who  In  America  (  1936),  the  following 
has  been  assembled  regarding  this  distinguished  historian,  scholarly 
author  and  determined  archivist  whose  monument  in  stone  is  the  National 
Archives  in  Washington. 

The  following  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  inside  flap  of  the  jacket  of 
An  Historian's  World: 

"John  Franklin  Jameson  (  1859-  1937)  exercised  a  profound,  far-reaching, 
and  lasting  influence  upon  historical  studies  in.  the  United  States.  The 
publication  of  some  five  hundred  of  his  letters  to  American  and  European 
scholars,  selected  from  many  thousands,  richly  and  fully  edited  as  they 
are,  is  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  documentation  of  American 
historiography  that  has  yet  been  made. 

"Jameson  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1879,  received  the  first 
doctorate  in  history  conferred  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1882), 
where  he  was  fellow  and  associate  from  1880  to  1888.  He  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  in  Brown  University  from  1888  to  1901  and  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  from  1901  to  1905;  Director  of  the  Department  of 
the  Department  of  Historical  Research,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  1905  to  1928;  and  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  first  holder  of  the  library  s  Chair  of  American 
History1  from  1928  to  1937. 

"A  founder  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in  1884,  its  presi¬ 
dent  in  1907,  Jameson  was  at  all  times  one  of  its  most  influential  mem¬ 
bers,  initiating  some  of  its  most  useful  and  important  activities.  He 
was  editor  of  the  American  Historical  Review  from  its  foundation  in 
1895  to  1928,  except  for  the  four  years  at  Chicago,  1901-  1905,  and 
under  his  direction  the  Review  became  recognized  throughout  the  world 
of  historians  as  one  of  the  best  and  greatest,  of  historical  journals, 
setting  the  highest  and  most  exacting  standards.  In  Washington  he 
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became  the  persistent  and  successful  leader  of  the  long  campaign  for 
the  National  Archives  Building,  which  is  his  monument  in  stone.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  studies,  essays,  articles,  and 
reports  which  stimulated  research  and  gave  it  new  directions;  he 
inspired  the  cultivation  of  new  fields,  the  filling  of  "gaps”  and  the  under¬ 
taking  of  needed  enterprises,  such  as  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography, 

"Jameson's  letters,  like  his  other  writings,  possess  great  literary 
distinction  and  charm.  They  reveal  his  keen,  if  dry,  sense  of  humor, 
somewhat  concealed  by  his  austere  appearance,  and  his  warm  hearted, 
generous,  and  friendly  nature.  For  those  who  knew  him  he  will  live 
again  in  these  pages;  after  reading  the  letters  some  may  feel  that  they 
never  really  knew  him  in  life.  For  those  to  thorn  he  is  one  of  the 
legends  of  American  scholarship  he  will  become  a  living  and  lovable 
personality.  " 

His  degrees  are  listed  thus,  in  Who’s  Who  in  America  (1936):  A.B. 
Amherst,  1879,  LL.  D.  ,  1898;  Ph.  D.  Johns  Hopkins,  1882,  LL.  D.  ,  1902; 

LL .  D .  ,  Univer  s  ity  of  Michigan,  1923;  Litt.  D.  ,  Brown,  19  14,  Princeton, 
1922.  Among  others,  he  was  the  author  of:  Willem  Usselinx,  Founder 
of  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  West  India  Companies,  1887;  History  of 
Historical  Writing  in  America,  1891;  The  American  Revolution  Con¬ 
sidered  as  a  Social  Movement,  1926.  He  was  editor  of  Dictionary  of 
United  States  History,  20  Volumes,  begun  in  1894  and  completed  before 
his  death;  Correspondence  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  1900;  Original  Nar- 
ratives  of  Early  American  History,  1906-7;  Privateering  and  Piracy, 

192  3  and  of  numerous  other  studies.  ~~ 

Dr.  Jameson  and  Woodrow  Wilson  were  classmates  at  Johns  Hopkins. 
Their  correspondence  is  especially  interesting.  In  complying  with 
Wilson’s  request  for  an  outline  on  a  subject  of  interest  in  1922,  Dr. 
Jameson  humorously  referred  to  himself  as  "an  historical  powder- 
monkey,  to  pass  forward  ammunition  to  historical  gunners  (or  gunmen).  " 
His  letters  went  to  presidents,  ambassadors,  senators  and  congress¬ 
men,  university  heads,  fellow  JUaiorihur*  members  of  his  family,  former 
students  and  a  cross  section,  of  the  American  electorate  and  covered  a 
vast  range  of  subject  matter. 

In  February  1887  during  his  final  year  at  Johns  Hopkins,  he  was 
walking  up  and  down  in  Baltimore's  Druid  Hill  Park,  composing  words 
to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  Maryland,  My  Maryland,  which  became  the 
AI  1a  Mater  of  the  university,  when  a  policeman  ordered  him  to  move 
on,  as  his  antics  indicated  something  so  seriously  the  matter  that  it 
seemed  he  was  about  to  commit  suicide  and  the  cop  "didn’t  want  no 
such  thing  as  that  on  his  hands.  "  Ere  long.  Dr.  Jameson  became  the 
master  of  the  well  turned  phrase,  so  that  if  suicide  was  contemplated, 
it  was  in  the  minds  of  those  such  as  General  Ben  Butler  of  Mass,  who 
were  the  objects  of  his  scorn.  A  long  poem  read  as  a  "toast"  began 
thus: 
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"Abou,  Ben  Butler,  (may  his  tribe  decrease!) 

Went,  in  his  dreams,  where  fireworks  never  cease 
And  being  known,  as  an  arch  evil-doer. 

Was  given  a  personally  conducted  tour 
Either  because  Nick  thought  it  was  his  right, 

Or  that  he  wouldn't  trust  him  out  of  sight. 

With  anxious  mien,  but  with  a  smiling  face, 

The  Devil  shows  him  all  about  the  place. 

1 1 

0O...  00060.  00.  .000«0«0..00....00.«.0»« 

An  Historian's  World,  p.37,  Note  120. 

In  a  review  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History, 

Dr.  Jameson  thus  expressed  his  mature  opinion  of  a  certain  poet: 

"Walt  Whitman  is  not  the  Messiah,  of  the  new  dispensation,  but  rather 
a  clamorous  John  Baptist,  minus  the  humility,  wearing  with  ostenta¬ 
tion  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and  eating  his  locusts  and  wild  honey 
with  theatrical  gusto.  "  (Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  9:369,  Jan.  1904) 

I  enjoyed  most  of  all  this  scholarly  New  Englander's  devastating  blast 
which  reduced  Plymouth  Rock  to  more  accurate  dimensions  than 
several  generations  of  historians , seemingly  oblivious  to  Jamestown 
and  the  year  16 07, had  given  it.  In  his  review  of  Campbell's:  The 
Puritan  in  Holland,  England  and  America,  Professor  Jameson  wrote: 
"Indeed,  one  occasionally  sees  American  history  treated  as  if  Plymouth 
Rock  underlay  the  whole  geological  formation  of  the  United  States.  " 
(Atlantic  Monthly:  70:698, Nov.  1892). 

He  gave  inaccurate  genealogists  their  come -uppance,  as  when  he 
found  someone  described  as  a  direct  descendant  of  Sir  Francis  Drake: 
"Sir  Francis  Drake  had  no  descendants,  and  we  are  just  helping  to 
put  a  man  in  jail  for  a  long  term  for  swindling  a  million  dollars  out 
of  credulous  persons  who  think  they  are  descendants,  "  (An  His¬ 
torian  W  or  Id ,  p.  14) 

Lest  the  above  rapier  thrusts  create  a  false  impression,  let  it  be 
said  for  the  record  that  at  Johns  Hopkins,  young  Jameson  "played 
the  flute  and  read  poetry,  boxed  with  friends  and  joined  in  fiery 
discussions  at  the  dinner  table  over  theology  and  politics,  im¬ 
mortality  and  second  marriages.  "  (Ibid,  p.  2).  Miss  Dorman  thus 
concludes  her  introduction  to  the  magnificent  volume  of  his  letters: 

"The  letters  tell  much,  but  they  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  personal, 
qualities  of  the  man.  „  .  .  Modesty  as  to  his  own  powers  replaced  the 
boyish  conceit  with  which  he  left  Amherst;  personal  ambition  had 
given  place  to  ambition  to  forward  historical  scholarship.  His 
intellectual  integrity,  his  tolerance,  his  patience,  his  perseverance 
were  obvious  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  The  charm  of 
his  conversation;  the  flash  of  his  humor,  which  enlivened  the  dullest 
subject;  the  apposite  quotation  which  never  failed;  above  all  the 
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kindness  which  infused  his  every  act,  were  completely  appreciated 
oniy  by  his  closer  friends  but  those  friends  were  many.  Wrote  one 
of  them  (President  James  Phinney  Baxter,  III,  address  at  Amherst 
College,  Nov.  12,  1938,  Amherst  Alumni  Council  News  12*98 
Dec.  1938):  " 

Dr.  Jameson  stands  to  me  for  the  finest  spirit  of  New 
England  scholarship  a  passion  for  truth,  a  wonderful 
simplicity  of  character,  a  contempt  for  the  things  of  the 
world  that  might  stand  in  the  way  of  fulfilling  his  utmost 
ideal,  and  a  sense  of  humor  of  which  I  have  rarely  seen 
the  equal.  M 

Professor  Jameson's  marriage  to  Sara  Elizabeth  Elwell  was  solem¬ 
nized  at  twelve  noon,  April  13,  1893,  in  Grace  Church,  Grace  Court, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  She  was  the  daughter  of  James  P.  and  Catharine 
Duryea  Elwell  and  was  in  her  29th  year.  After  a  brief  honeymoon  in 
Washington,  they  lived  in  Wickford,  R.  I.  until  the  completion  of  their 
new  home  at  108  Bowen  Street,  Providence.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend, 

dated  August  7,  1892,  An  Historian’s  World,  p.  61,  he  thus  described 
his  fiancee: 

"She  is  half  a  dozen  years  younger  than.  I  am.  She  is  tall-nearly 
five  feet  nine,  to  be  precise.  So  far  we  are  dealing  with  facts 
about  which  there  can  obviously  be  no  dispute.  Not  less  indis¬ 
putable,  as  I  conceive,  are  the  following  statements.  She  is  of  a 
v  ‘  '  happy  disposition-sweet-tempered, warmhearted, 

generous  and  unselfish  to  the  last  degree.  She  is  vivacious, 
cheerful,  active,  energetic  and  amuSitig.  She  is  social  and  much 
used  to  society.  She  never  says  an  ill  word,  of  any  one,  is  a  good 
conscientious,  religious  girl,  and  has  a  bright,  quick  and  fairly 
well  educated  mind.  And  she  is  very  fond  of  me  and  I  of  her. 
and  we  are  very  happy.  To  all  the  above,  I  hereby  make  affidavit 
as  being,  not  praise,  but  mere  description.  " 

The  future  Mrs.  Jameson  had  spent  the  previous  winter  in  Providence 
teaching  in  Miss  Wheeler's  school,  and  boarding  where  Jameson 
boarded. 

Under  date  of  June  7,  1924,  Dr.  Jameson  provides  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  about  his  wife's  forebears  in  his  letter  (Ibid,  p.  300)  to  Baron 
de  Cartier  de  Marchienne,  Belgian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States: 
"Your  Excellency: 

I  am  very  greatly  obliged  by  your  kindness  in  sending  me  a 
copy  of  your  remarks  at  the  New  York  celebration  of  May  20. 

I  have  read  it  with  great  interest,  not  only  because  in  earlier 
days  I  interested  myself  in  special  studies  on  the  beginnings 
of  New  Nether  land,  but  also  because  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  con¬ 
nection  with  the  matter.  One  of  the  passengers  on  the  Nieu 
Nederland!  was  Catelina  Trico,  born  in  Paris  or  Valenciennes, 
wife  of  Joris  Rapalje  (originally,  I  presume,  Rapallie)  from 
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whom  Mrs.  Jameson  is  descended,  her  maternal  grandmother 
having  been  a  Rapalje,  while  her  maternal  grandfather  was  a 
Duryea  (which  was,  I  presume,  originally  du  Rieu,  Walloon). 

This  Catelina  Trico  was  mother  of  the  first  girl  born  in  New 
Netherland,  Sara  Rapalje,  from  whom  my  wife's  name  of  Sara 
comes  down.  Catelina  Trico  lived  to  a  great  old  age,  and  two 
depositions  made  by  her  in  1685-  1688  respecting  that  first 
voyage,  give  interesting  details  respecting  the  distribution  of 
those  first  immigrants  to  various  places  in  the  province.  She, 
herself,  with  the  majority,  went  up  to  Albany,  but  at  the  end 
of  three  years  came  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  she 
and  her  husband  had  a  farm  of,  I  believe,  four  hundred  acres 
cent  "id  where  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  is  now.  I  wish  the 
family  still  possessed  it. 

"Thanking  you  most  cordially  for  the  interest  I  have  had  in 
your  discourse.  " 

In  1913  Dr.  Jameson  wrote  his  wife  from  Belfast  of  two  days  spent 
in  Coleraine  and  Londonderry  in.  search  for  traces  of  Jameson  fore¬ 
bears.  Two  days  later  in  a  letterto  her  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
he  wrote; 

"'And  here  I  be,  as  happy  as  a  chipmunk  on  a  wall. 

With  nothing  to  feel  riled  about,  much  later  ®n 
Adam’s  fall.  '" 

On  this  trip,  he  bought  a  sofa  at  Coleraine,  of  which  he  wrote  thus 
to  his  scholarly  associate,  Waldo  G.  Leland: 

"My  grandchildren  will  swear  it  came  over  in  the  MOLLY  in 
1746  with  their  grandfather's  grandfather's  grandfather,  but 
it  is  simply  a  fairly  good  sofa,  which  we  needed.  .  .  " 

Professor  Jameson  also  made  "a  hasty  foray  in  the  Coleraine- 
Londonderry  region"  and  "too  late  for  me  to  act  upon  the  informa¬ 
tion,  learned  of  a  Thomas  and  Hugh  Jameson  of  the  present  day, 
brothers,  who  were  farmers  at  Kirkiston  in  the  parish  of  Bally - 
rasheine.  "  In  1915,  after  learning  that  the  grandfather  of  his  friend. 
Lord  James  Bryce,  British  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.  A.  ,  had  been  a 
minister  in  the  region,  he  queried  him  about  Kirkiston,  the  "sup¬ 
posed  ancestral  place"  and  learned  that  Killaig  where  the  Bryces 
lived  was  only  "about  five  Irish  miles,  that  is  nearly  six  English 
miles,  west,  southwest  of  Coleraine.  "  Ibid,p.  177. 


Finally,  Dr.  Jameson  reports  further  on  his  forebears  in  a  letter 
to  Samuel  E.  Morison,  dated  May  2  3,  1922.  Already  an  eminent 
historian,  the  Harvard  professor  added  lustre  to  his  name  and 
"admiral"  to  his  titles  as  editor  of  the  U.S.  Naval  History  of 
World  War  II  and  author  of  the  definitive  biography  of  Columbus; 
Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea. 
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Describing  Professor  Morison's  Maritime  History  of  Massachu- 

setts  as  n°ne  the  very  best  books  of  American  history  that  has  come 
under  my  eye,  "  Dr.  Jameson  says: 

MSuch  a  book  was  sure  to  appeal  strongly  to  me,  as  one  whose 
great-grandfather  was  a  Salem  sea-captain,  who  died  of  a  sun¬ 
stroke  at  Demerara,  whose  great  uncle  was  another  Salem  sea- 
captain,  poisoned  at  dinner  by  a  rajah  in  Sumatra  in  the  40 's  and 
who  has  enough  salt  water  in  his  blood  to  be  always  interested 
in  such  books.  M  Ibid,  p.  271 

Two  children  were  born  to  John  Franklin  Jameson  and  Sara  Elwell 
Jameson.  The  elder  was  Katrina,  b.  Aug.  9,  1898  who  was  married 
Dec.  26,  1926  to  John  Hislop  Jack.  (Their  three  children  are:  John 
Archibald,  b„  June  10,  1928;  Marjorie  Elizabeth  Helen,  b.  May  10,1934 
and  Virginia  Ann,  b.  Feb.  15,  1941.  )  The  younger  child,  a  son,  Francis 
C.  Jameson  is  listed  below. 

VI*  Francis  Christie  Jameson,  b.June  29,  1908  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  the  only  son 
of  John  Franklin  and  Sara  Elwell  Jameson,  was  named  for  Francis  A. 
Christie,  ( 1858-  1938),  A.  B.  ,  Amherst,  1881-  "probably  Jameson !s  closest 
friend  from  Amherst  days  until  his  death.  After  some  time  spent  in 
German  universities,  Christie  came  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  for  further  work 
and  during  1885-1887  he  and  Jameson  were  together  daily.  For  many 
years  he  was  professor  of  church  history  in  Meadville  Theological 
Seminary."  Ibid,  p.  63,  note  135. 

Francis  C.  ,  "Shorty",  Jameson,  attended  Haverford  School  and  College 
in  Pennsylvania.  On  June  21,  1930,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  married  Mary  Lee 
Phillips  in  the  Washington  home  of  her  parents,  Philip  Lee  Phillips  and 
Imogene  Hutchins  Phillips.  Their  two  sons  are  John  Franklin  Jameson  II, 
b.  June  5,  1931,  (see  below)  and  Lee  Jameson,  b.  May  11,  1937.  Following 
a  divorce  in  1946,  Francis  C.  Jameson  married  Tracy  Charlotte  Strohecker. 
Their  daughter  Sara  Elizabeth  (Sallie)  was  born  Feb.  23,  1947.  Mr.  Jame¬ 
son,  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  U.S.Navy  during  World  War  II,  has 
continued  with  the  navy  in  a  civilian  capacity.  The  Jamesons  currently 
live  at  3412  .odman  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Both  are  active  in  the  work 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

VIL  John  Franklin  Jameson  II,  b.June  5,  1931,  in.  Washington,  D.  C.  received 
his  B.A.  from  George  Washington  University  in  195  3  and  his  commission 
as  ensign,  U.  S.  Navy  in  1954  at  Newport,  R.  I.  He  was  serving  as  intel¬ 
ligence  officer.  Headquarters,  Sixth  Naval  District,  Charleston^.  Car.  when 
he  married  Virginia  Blackwell  Harmon,  Feb.  12,  1955.  After  his  release 
from  the  U.S.Navy  in  Feb.  1958  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve,  he  secured  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

VIII°  John  F rank] m  Jameson.  Ill,  b.  June  28,  1956  i.i  Charleston,  S.  Car.  is  listed 
in  Generation  X  of  the  Harmon  family.  His  picture  and  that  of  his  sister, 

Ann  Harwood  Jameson,  b.  Feb.  26,  1958  in  New  York  City  will  be  found  with 
other  members  of  Generation  X.  See  p.  152 -a,  supra. 
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LEE 


MONCRIEF 


On  August  16;  1947;  Winfred  Harmon  Moncrief,  a  ninth  generation  descend 
ant  of  John  Harmon  of  Scarboro,  Maine  married  Theresa  Aletha  Lee,  a  fifth 
generation  descendant  of  William  Lee,  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  England,  Below 
is  a  listing  of  Theresa's  direct  line,  by  generations,  from  William  Lee, 

1.  William  Lee,  born  Feb,  24,  1728  in  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  England 

Married  (second  wife) 

Elizabeth- Chil chase,  born  May  19,  1733  in  England,  died  Aug,  1807  m  USA. 
In  17  7  3,  he~and"his  wife,  a  son  William  (by  first  marriage)  and  two  sons, 
James  and  John  and  three  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Rebecca  and  Nancy 
(Ann),  his  children  by  Elizabeth,  arrived  in  Mass,  He  died  in  George¬ 
town,  a  Mass,  district  in  1795, 

2.  James  Lee,  born  in  England,  arrived  in  USA  with  parents  in  1/73 

Married 
Jane  Cou.lia.rd 

3.  James  Valentine  Lee,  3rd  of  7  children  of  No.  2  (above) 

Married  (1853) 

Catherine  Jane  O'Keefe 

4.  James  Valentine  Lee,  Jr,  ,  born  Aug.  18,  1854;  died  Feb,  6,  1942,  1st  of 

3  children  of  No,  3 
Married  May  14,  1884 

Burissa  Theresa  Stewart,  Born  Jan,  2,  18  ;  died  March  22,  1956 

5.  James  Lee,  2nd  of  11  children  of  No.  4,  above,  b.  Aug.  7,  1886- - 

Married  Sept,  10,  1913 

Mary  Elmyra.  Williams,  b.Nov.  13,  1892--J  3id,  of  10  children  of  Braxton 
Bragg  Williams  (1864-1927)  and  Sabra  Aletha  O’Neal  Williams 
(1871-1936) 

6.  Theresa  Aletha  Lee,  b„  May  15,  1926--  --,  5th  of  6  children  of  No.  5  above. 

Mamed,  Aug.  16,  194? 

Winfred  Harmon  Moncrief,  b.Dec.  30,  1923--- 

7.  (a)  Susan  Lee  Moncrief,  elder  dau.  of  No.  6,  above,  b.Nov,  22,  1949 - - 

(b)  Myra  Frances  Moncrief,  younger  dau.  of  No.  6,  above,  b,  Aug,  14,  1953- - 
See  p.  152a,  supra,  for  their  pictures 
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St.  Francisville,  Louisiana. 


Maine 


Cumberland  County  (formerly  York),  Deed  Book  11-517;  III-101; 
XI-193. 

York  County,  Deed  Books:  VIII-213;  X-72;  XII-16,  78;  XIII-62, 
190,  217,  222,  241,  256;  XIV-27;  XV-27,  36,  41,  44,  262- 
263;  XVI- 204,  224;  XVII-30,  224;'  XXXVI-5. 


Mis  sis  sippi 

General 

Archives  and  History,  Department  of,  Census  (Spanish)  of  Natchez 
District  1792,  by  Don  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Lemos,  Civil  and 
Military  Govern  -nt  ("Padron  Del  Distrito  de  Natchez  del  ano 
de  1792"),  Microfilm. 

- ,  Census,  U.  S.  1820,  Adams,  Clai  orne,  Jefferson, 

Wilkinson  Counties,  Microfilm. 

McBee,  May  Wilson  (compiler),  The  Natchez  Court  Records, 
1767-1805. 

Secretary  of  State,  Biennial  Report  (1925-27),  p.  127,  Tabulation 
Votes,  Congressional  Primary  Elections,  1926. 

Supreme  Court,  Decision,  Moore  vs  State,  138  Miss.  116. 

Natchez  District  of  West  Florida,  Spanish  Records:  Books  B  "16, 
488,  516;  C-269,  275;  E-351;  F-500;  G-152,  183-184. 

Adams  County,  Feb.  15,  1808,  Stuart,  James,  Guardian,  con¬ 
sent  to  marriage  of  "Polly11  Calvit  to  Lt.  John  Frazier 
Bowie,  U.  S.  Army. 

_ ,  Deed  Book  F,  p.  58,  June  7,  1809,  Steuart  [  sic] 

James,  Executor  of  will  of  John  Roberts,  dec’d,  mortgage 
of  property. 

_ ,  Feb.  13,  1824,  Stewart,  James  and  wife  Lucretia 

Calvit  Stewart,  conveyance  of  1/6  undivided  interest  in 
798  acre  plantation  granted  by  Spanish  Government  to 
Frederick  Calvit,  dec3d,  under  patent  dated  March  15,  1788. 

North  Carolina 

Gene  ral 

Census,  U.  S.  ,  1790,  N.  Car.  p.  49,  Robeson  County,  Fayette¬ 
ville  Dist.  ,  "Eliz.  Stewart,  head  of  household.  " 
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Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  W.  L.  Saunders,  editor, 

4  Vols.  ,  Vol.  IV,  p.  47,  Joseph  Calvit. 

Petition  of  the  Settlers  on  the  Watauga  River  to  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  Rec 'd  Raleigh,  Aug.  22,  1776. 

Revolutionary  War  Service,  Vol.  I,  p.  86,  Claim  No.  2812, 
Frederick  Calvit. 

_ ,  Vol.  XII,  p.  18,  Claim  No.  2252,  Frederick 

Calvit,  appointed  Justice  of  Peace. 

Johnston  County,  Marriage  Bond,  1762,  Daniel  Higdon  to 
Mary,  widow  of  Anthony  Calvit. 

_ ,  Court  Minutes,  3rd  Tues.  ,  Jan.  1762,  Cattle 

Marks  recorded  for  Frederick,  Thomas  and  Antony 
Calvet,  two  marks  for  William  Calvet. 

_ ,  William  Calvit  appointed  Constable. 

_ ,  William  Calvit  a  juror. 

_ ,  Deed  Book,  transcript  1,  p.  132,  April  15,  1765, 

land  conveyance,  William  Calvit,  planter,  to  Richard 
Simmons . 

_ ,  Deed  Book,  transcript  1,  p.  129,  June  15,  1765, 

land,  William  Calvet  to  Hardy  Dean. 

Robeson  County,  July  18,  1795,  Sheriff’s  Sale,  200  acres  to 
Thomas  Carraway,  per  decree  in  Eliz.  Stuart's  suit  of 
attachment  against  property  of  her  husband,  James  Stuart. 

_ ,  Nov.  1 6 ,  1795,  Conveyance,  200  acres  above, 

Thomas  Carraway  to  Eliz.  Stuart. 

_ ,  Nov.  23,  1795,  Conveyance,  200  acres  above, 

Eliz.  Stuart  to  John  Davis. 

_ ,  Aug.  20,  1800,  Conveyance,  James  Stuart  of 

Adams  County,  Miss.  Terr.,  to  Thomas  Carraway, 
brother -in-law,  and  Charles  Stuart,  brother,  of  960  acres 
(six  parcels)  of  land  acquired  by  grantor's  father,  James 
Stuart. 

Washington  County,  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  26,  1781,  Daniel 
Higdon's  proof,  etc. 

South  Carolina 

Che  raws  District  (St.  David's  Parish),  May  8,  1772,  Patrick 
Stewart's  Will. 

Craven  County  (St.  Mark's  Parish),  Will  of  Claudius  Richbourg, 
proved  Sept.  6,  1788. 
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Sumter  County,  Will  Book,  AA-459,  Will  of  Josiah  Gayle, 
proved  Jan.  5,  1795. 

- ,  Will  of  Hu'^rd  Rees  (Reese),  proved  1802. 

Virginia 

Goochland  County,  Deed  Book  1- 339,  July  17,  1732,  Anthony 
Calvet  to  Geo.  Payne. 

_ »  Deed  Book  2-268,  Nov.  6,  1736,  Anthony  Calvet's 

power  of  attorney  to  Stephen  Chastine,  to  execute  con¬ 
veyance  to  Jas.  Holman. 

Henrico  County,  Book  10,  Patent  No.  125,  April  30,  1714,  100 
acres  to  John  (Jean)  Calvet. 

Northampton  County,  Marriage  Bond  of  Christopher  Gayle,  re: 
marriage  to  Mary  Ann  Stevens,  filed  Dec.  20,  1798. 

_ Feb.  11,  1799,  List  of  Marriages  Solemnized  by 

Rev.  John  Elliott,  Minister,  Baptist  Church,  Eastville 
Virginia,  filed  with  T.  L.  Savage,  Clerk. 

-  >  Marriage  Bond,  Christopher  Gayle,  re:  marriage 

to  Ann  Stevens,  May  22,  1802. 

- -  Marriage  Bond,  Christopher  Gayle,  re:  marriage 

to  Margaret  Abbot,  December  3,  1808. 

_ >  Deed  Book  25-335,  mortgage  personal  property, 

Christopher  Gale  to  John  T.  Elliott,  February  12,  1810, 
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Horace  Harmon  Lurton,  l8blt-191U. 

Justice  if. S. Supreme  Court 

Four  Generations  of  Ancestors, 
Three  of  his  Descendants 


John  Harmon  of  Scarboro, Maine 

and  his  Descendants  in  the 

Southern  U.S. A. ,1650-1960. 
(Roman  Numerals  I-X  ) 


Stewart  (Stuart)  Family  Line,  1158-1960 

in  Scotland  and  U.G.A. 

Malcolm  IV  Issued  Charter  "Waltero, 
filio  Allani,meo  dapifero"  in  1158. 

His  grandson, first  used  family  name. 

26  Generations  (Arabic  Numerals  1-26  ) 


The  Huguenot  Calvets(Calvits) . 

Ten  Generations  in  U.S.A. 

1700-1960. 


Mary  Ann  Gayle  (Stuart) ,1805-188U 

Three  Generations  of  her 
Ancestors  and  Five  of  her  Descendants 


Henry  Lurton  m  - 

built  Rockingham  Castle, 
Rossconmon  Co.J  Ireland 


Henry  (?)  Lurton  n 

master  ship  builde 
Maine 

r  in 

I. John  Harmon  n  Sarah  Roberts  ~ 
c  1650-17U2  16  77 

Samuel  3rd  of  6  children 

- 1  •  ==*~ 

11. Samuel  Harmon  i 

1686-1777  17 

John  hth  of  8 

1  Mercy  Simpson 

07  1683- 
ch. 

r 

Ill.Jbhn  Harmon  m 

1716- 1800  17) 
Daniel  2nd  ofl 

(1)  Mary  Hasty 

i2  - 1753 

5  ch  by  (l). 

_ |  1 

IV.Dbniel  Harmon  n 
I7h7-1832  17 
Zebulon  9th  oi 

Sarah  York 

68  I7h2-1832 

10  ch. 

1. Walter; 2. Alexander ;3.James;U.Walter( 1283- 

13 26), knighted  at  Bannockburn, m.Mar jory,dau. 
King  Robert  3ruce,13l5;5.King  Robert  II, 1st 
Stuart  King;6.King  Robert  III j 7. Murdoch; 8. 
Janies ;  9 .  James ;  10.  William;  11.  John ;  12  .Duncan ; 
13. Alexander; lh. Patrick;l5. William;l6. Pat¬ 
rick;  17. Alexander-his  son  came  to  N.Car.1739 
--  -  I 

(18). Pa trick  Stewart  ra  Elizabeth  Menzies 


The  Huguenot  de  Richebourg3 

Ten  generations  in  USA  since  1700  when 
Pastor  Claude  Phillipe  arrived  "in  ye 
first  shipp."  He  and  his  relative,  Isaac 
Porcher  de  Richebourg,M.D. , ancestor  of 
prominent  Charleston  S.Car.  family  were 
descended  from  the  Counts  of  Richebourg, 
of  St.Severe,province  of  Berri, France. 


Jean  Calvet  m 
-  -  p  1718 

ch»Peter,AntoinelEtienne,2  dau. 


Claude  Phillipe  de  Richebourg_n 
c  1660  -  1719 


1700-176-  17 

Elizabeth  vounge; 


33  -  1762 

t  of  5 


(lrf 


lizabeth  Stuart  m  James  (her  cousin) 


17kh-p  1795  17 
James  oldest  ot 


-a  1790 


Anthony  Calvit 
c  1690  -a  1759 
Ch:Wm. , Joseph, Fre 

n  Mary  - 

1722-1807 
ik , Thomas . others 

Frederick  Calvit  i 
17h7-1791  cl? 

Lucre tia  2nd  of  7 

1  Mary - 

70  1755-1805 
ch. 

Josiah  Gayle  n 

-  -1795 

Christopher  1st 

— 

of  7  ch. 

Ch:  Claudius, Rene, Charles, James ,Eliz. 

£ 


.Anne  Chastain 


Claudius  Richbourg 
d.1788 

Dau.  Unity  below 


Unity  Rid gill, dau. of 
Neville  Rid gill 


ristopher  Gayle. 
1750-1820 


- -  a 


1816 


Chris. Jr.  1st  of  U  by  1(1)  3  ch  by  (2) 


Dr. William  Lurton  i 
residing  Scott  Co. 
1810-20 

1  — 

Ky. 

h - 1 

„ 

_ 


